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COLD. 

C^^^t ^ ^ relative lenset sigoifies the sensation.* 
which accompanies a transition of the fine ? esseb 
of the haman body from an expanded to a more 
contracted state. In an abeolnte sense, it signifies 
the cause of that transition ; or, in general, the 
cause of the contraction of every subi^nce, whe- 
ther solid or fluid, iii nature. Great degrees of 
<x>ld are produced by mixing together substancen 
which dissolve rapidly. The reason of this will 
appear when it is recollected that in the conversion 
of solid bodies into fluids caloric is always absorbed. 
Mixtures to produce artifiddl cold are generally 
made of neutral Salts (which see) and of snow : 
or of neutral salts, diluted acids^'and powdered ice 
or fine flaky snow. The following ts^les given to 
the public by Mc. Richard Walker of Oxford will 
exhibit at once aA that is important on this subject. 
In order to produce these effects, the salte em- 
ployed nnist be fresh orystattised, and newly re- 
duced to very fine powder. The vesseb in which 
the freesing mixture is made shonid be very thin, 
And JQst krge aiough to hold it, and the materials 
should he mixed together as quickly as possiUe. 
To produce the very low degrees of cold, the ma- 
terials in the first colnnm are to be cooM previously 
to mixing, to the tempieratmRe required, by mixtures 
taken from cither of the following uMes. T^n.% ^V 
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TABLE I .'—This Table consists of Fr igqrif ic MirruRfif , 
whidh Hire: sufficient for kill aseful and |)hUDtophical 
purposes, in any part of the world, at any season. 

Frigorific Mixtures, without Ice, 



-^ 



MIXTURES, 



parU 
Muriate of ammoDia... 5 
Nitrate of potash ...... 5 

^Water 16 



Muriate of ertnmonia ... 5 

Nitrate of potash 6 

Sulphate of sodm 8 

Water 16 



Solpha£e of soda 3 

Diluted nitric jdd ... 2 



Nitrate of AmoiOQia ... 1 
Water 1 



Nitrate of ammonia .•• 1 
Carbonate of soda ..••.. 1 
Water 1 



Sulphate of soda 6 

Mttriate iof amuMmf a ... '4 

Nitrate of potash 2 

Diluted nitric aoid ... A\ 



Sulphate of soda « ....j. .6 
Ni^te of ammonia ... 5 
Diluted nitric aoid ... 4 



Phosphate of soda 9 

Dilated iiltriq acid .. 



T|K>6phaCe of loda...... 9 

Nitrate of ammonia . •. 
DiToMIJUittic acU «.. 






Miiqiatic acid .kMii.... . 9 



^mated saMurie acid 4 



TbcriDoaieter sinks. 



Prom+^C^to+lO**. 



From + 50** to 4^ 



Prom+5(yto + 4**. 



FVom + 50**to — 7**, 



From + 50* to — 3*. 



From+50**to— 10*. 



Fkom-fSO^to— 14^ 



i . 1 



Prom +50** to— la^; 

I t 



Ph)ih+50^tb— 2i* 



• Mis 



toO*. 



De|.of 

CDld. 



40 



46 



46 



57 



53 



60 



64 



63 



•71 



50 



f^m ^4Kf Ao -V^H 
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TABLB 11.— -This TadIo contists of Fiigoiipic Mix< 
TUAtSy composed nike, with chemical silu and acidi. 

Faigoufic MiXTUBtt, with Ice, 






9aow, or poanded ice . 24 

Mliriateofaoda 10 

of amsnonni... 5 

^itrateof potaih 5 



MHrniRts. 



parii 

Snow, or poonded ice • 2 
Moriate (» soda 1 



Sqoiw, or pounded ice . 5 

Muriate of soda 2 

Mariate of ammoDia. . . 1 



^DOWy or poanded ice... 12 

Ifariateofsoda 5 

filtrate of ammonia... ^ 



Tbermometcf Mukt. 



cold. 



'I 



to— 5* 



to— 12« 



> 



I 



^li"iuipi,"^"Mid al**^ + 38" to - 2S 



pi)uM 
pnovr 



8 



pluriatic acid b 



(Snow 7 

Muted nitric acid...... 4 



iSnow ; k- -4 

^uriatc of lime 5 

f - 



^now 2 

Christ, moriate of lime 3 




to- «• 



to— 25* 



co 



From+32»to — 2r 



Fron> + 32**to— 30* 



5^ 



59. 



62 



Fk'om-|-32'*to — 40^ 



Frt)m+32*»to — 50* 



fs 4]fFrom + 32? 



if. 



7« 



82 



i2?to— 5V\ w\ 
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TABLE Iir.— This Table roniiiU of P«iacitnie M'r- 
TDKii lelMUd fivm Um foregotDit UU», *ml earn* 
i'mii, M ■! to Incetait oi filnd egld to lh« nIMDMt 

Comtinat ioNt of Fiu«nuncHixntui. 



PfaMpbalcofwda...... S 

NitnteofamRron'ra J?: 3 
Diluted Bilric aeM.... 



PhnphMeof wda... 
Nitnte of ■■nmanU 
Diluted nilrio add... 



Mnted nitiie acid S 



Fmn — Sfto — SO' 1 



PnnxO*b» — U* 



aFram— ttf to— 38* J 



Diluted mlpliaitc add 1 



Harlate of lime.., 



CbiTM. Duiriata of lime S 



ff*Haleil aa loharW, MHd I' 



nom — SITto— etf 4 



PrtKi+aff'to— 4a' < 



Pna4_W*to— 73* ! 



Pmi—Wto— 9\* 
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CouD^ ^bctt tf» Different ammak will endure 
difierent degpneea of.cohi without ii^ury. Some 
pmi|i ndd^jr opontlie approach <^ intense cold, 
such as ioaecte i^ almost all kinds : others are only 
thcoKiL%& a state of lethargic insenability, from 
wblpb th^ GBviEe a^n upon the return of warm 
weather, -such- ttre the bybernating animals, as 
^nd-torUnses, dor-mice, &c. Man is capable of 
beating T«iy wond^ul degrees of heat and cold': 
from 912" of Fahrenheit'! thermometer and even 
upwacdsTthough' this is the heat of boiling water \ 
to 00*^ oi;^ 40° or even I9,«re below or zero. The 
oold at Quebec has sunk as low as — 4-2% and at 
Torino M. Manpertius eacperienced a cold at — 51° 
bdew; the sero, and this is said to be nothing com- 
pared with what it has been known in some parts 
of Siberia ; in which cases respiration is acoompa- 
nied with pfpdigious pain, and seems to fill the 
lang^ as with boiling liquid, while from the in- 
creased elasticity, of the air, the surrounding rocks 
^d trees often split with reports like cannon. 

CouBROOKE Dale, claims a short notice on ac- 
comit of its varions works: it is situated on Uki 
banks of the Severn between two vast hills which 
brenk into various forms, being all thickly covered 
and forming beautiful sheets of banging woods. 
Here are the most considerable iron works in Eng* 
hind : the noise of the forges, mills, &c. with all 
their vast machinery, the flames bursting from the 
fiimaces, with the burning coal, and the smoke of 
the Kme-kilns are altogether horribly sublime. 
Two beautiful bridges of' cast-iron, give these 
scenes a still nearer resembkmce to \\ie v^eaA ^ 
nmsmce. There tM, ako, in the dtde, a T%m«^^iXiA 

Bf2 
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springs of fbssnimr or petroleiraiy which hat jidded 
a Yiisi qnantity of that snbstanoe. 

OoLEOFTERA : the first orrfer of intecti in lin^' 
tiffiufi' zoological system, which inctoto all those 
whose wings are guarded hy a pair of stnmgy 
homy, exterior cases or coverings under which the 
wings are folded up when at rest In oommon 
language these insects are called beetles. This 
order contains an immense number of insects. 

College, an assemblage or society of persons. 
In a more limited sense, a college is a public plioe^ 
endowed with certain revenues, where the several 
parts of learning are taaght, and where the sta-. 
dents reside, under a regular discipline. An as- 
semblage of seTeral of these colleges is called a 
university. The erection of colleges is part of the 
royal prerogative, and not to be done but in the 
king's name. The establishment of colleges or 
universities forms a remarkable period in literary 
history. The schools in cathedrals and monasteries 
Gonfioi^ themselves chiefly to the teaching of 
grammar. Th^re were only one or two masters 
employed in that charge; but in colleges,^ profes- 
sors are appointed to teach all the branches of 
science. The fifKt obscure mention of academical 
degrees in the miiversity of Paris, from which the 
other universities of Europe have borrowed most of 
their customs and institutions, occurs, a. d. 1215. 

College ^ civilians, a college founded by Dr. 
. Harvey, dean of the court of arches, for the pro- 
fessors ofthedvil law rcpiding in London. Here, 
a^, the courts of civil. Ipiw are held. 

Caujges, Omkatm^p/s^v^iai by sir Thomas Grss- 
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kaaiy and endoirad for ferai laotuven, whonovr re- 
oeiTe £. 100 per •aimin for reading, daring term- 
tioM^ en diviinty» geonMtry, Mtrooomy, miwcy 
k,W| phjfie, and rhetoric The lecture-room is 
orev the Rojud Exchange of London, with the re- 
TCBUB of rfi^hKli building the institution it endowed. 
. CouEor ijf heraldic a corporatiini founded by 
Bioh. III. eubordinate to the eari-nuirsbal of Eng- 
land, and to whiefa, under that officer, belonga 
w]iat«qrer relates to armorial bearings and pedigrees. 
Tbflir lioase, usually called the Heraldt qfice^ 
where the court of the eari -marshal is held, is si- 
tuate on Benet's-hill, near St. Paul's church, Lon- 
don. Scotland, also, has its toitege qf heralds. 
. CofXEOE de propaganda fide, founded at Rome 
in 1683, by Qr^gory XV. consists of thirteen car- 
dinals, two priests, and a secretary, and was de- 
signed for the propagation and maintensnce of the 
Romish religion in idl parts of the world. 

CoLLBOB, SioTtf a college and hospital. A collegs 
fbr the clergy of London, who were incorporated in 
1630, in pursuance of the will of Dr. Wlute, under 
thenameofthePreitd^t and fellows of Sum col' 
. lege; and an hospital for ten poor men, and as 
many women. 

CouEGiATB churches, those that, without a bi- 
shop's see, hare the ancient retinue of a bishop ; 
such as tbe church of St. Peter's, Westminster. 
This was andently a cathedral ; but the rerenues 
ef the monastery being Tested in the dean and 
chapter by act of parliament (1 Elizabeth), it becama 
a collegiate church. In several causes, the styling 
this church cathedral instead of collegiate^ has #e« 
oasioDod enww in tbe pJeadiogs. 



poLUNATioii, line ol^ in a tdes^Sope, b tiiit wfaiok 
fMUMW tbroagh the tube, and eateboth the Ibcas of 
the eyie-gtees Bad the centre of the olgeet-glase, 

Coiusioii, ia. mechanics, is the aaeeliaj^ er oui- 
toal striking' of two or mora bodies, one of wfaidi, 
at least, is in motion. See pBacussiON. 
' Colon, in grammar, a point or stop, maAiny 
tiie seiveof tSepawsge ; biitoonoeniiB§^thepr0« 
cise manner of using which, wnters are by no 
means agreed. In some respects, too,itmaybo 
added, no precise rule can ever be laid down,- much 
depending upon the peooliar constroction of the 
sentence; the particular meaning that the writer 
would convey ; and the degree of emphans that he 
is desirous to impress. As fiur, however, i^i tiie 
positive use of stops can be pr escribed, some obser- 
vations will be found on tiiis snljest, under the 
article Punctuation, 

^OLONfiL, iikt commander in chief of a regiment, 
vthether horse, ibot, or dragoons. A colonel may 
lay any officer under arrest, but must acquaint the 
genial therevnth. He is not allowed a g^rd ; 
btft has a ceatiy fipom^ the quarter-guard. 

lAeuteniant Colonel, one who commands a regi- 
ment of guards whereof the king, prince, or other 
person df the first eminence, is colonel. ~ He has a 
c<rionel*s commission, and is ususUy a general** 
officer. * 

CciLoNEL lieutenont, the second officer in a regi- 
ment, at the head of the captains, and commander 
{h the absence of the colonel. 
♦ Colony, a company of pet^le transplanted into 
M remote province m order to cultivate it There 
^V9 three lands of oohmies, 1. TboM .temng to 
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MM ft ooiuitiy» whew the people are beeeme too 
numeroui. 9. Tbote eettbUehed by conqueron in 
tlie midst of irenqniahed netioiie to keep them m 
ftweeadobedienoe. 3. ColonieeofCommerae, in 
whioh trade is the solo olgect of their estsUishment 

CoLOseiiiNs, Bpistle to the, a oanouicftl epistle of 
tho New Teetftmeot, writteo st the time «if that to 
the Ephesiaos towards the oloaeof Paul's hnprison- 
meot at Rome, about the 6Sd year of the Christian 
«ra, and the nmth of the emperor Nero. 

Colossus, a statue of enormous or gigantio pro* 
portions. That partienlarly spoken of under this 
name^ was an Apollo, of the height of 1S6 feet, 
eraelsd at Rhodes) the wnrkmanship of Chares, 
who devoted himself to this objeot during tweire 
years. Itwasof bsassyandis said to hare existed 
nearly fburteen eenturies, before the period in 
which it "ftll by the shock of an earthquake. When 
the ISaraoens- became possessed of Rhodes, they 
found the statue in a prostrate state, and aold it to a 
Jew, by whom 900 camels were laden with the 
materials. The base on whioh it stood was of a 
triangular figure ; and its estremities were sus- 
tained by 60 pillars of marble. There wes a wind* 
ing staircase, by whioh persons ascended to its 
summit ; and, in a looking-glass hung from its 
neck, byria and the ships that went to Egypt were 
seen. This stupendous image is justly reckoned 
one of the $even wonden of human srt. Among 
the antiquities of Rome, areseren famous Colos- 
suses ; of which two are statutes of Jnpiter, two of 
Apollo, one of Nero, one ot*l>omitian, and one of 
the 8im. 

CoLovM, iaphjaiea, is slated to he ^^ m^pc^v^ci^ 
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inherent ift light, hy which, soeordkif to Hhe vt^ 
rious 81X9 ot' its parts, or ftom flome other caine, 
it excites diflereot iFibration^on the optic nerve; 
which, propagated to the seDSoriiiiD, affect the nund- 
with diflRBreDt Mufetions." Ererj ray of hgbt is 
■api»oaed, by sir i. Newton, to be diYided mto ser en 
colours, vix. Redf orange, yellow, green, Hue, tn- 
digo, violet. Others coDteod that there are bol 
three primary cokrars, ris. the red, the greenf 
and the violet. See Optics. 

CoLODB, musical scale of. It is Ihund that if the 
apectrum o£ the aim's image formed by refifacted 
%ht, let into a darkened room, be loagitiidinal di« 
?ided by the points a^arttting tba diifeKnt cokmiSf 
into 360^ parts, the 

Red: will OGCupgr - • • • 45. 

Orange -•..•••• 97* 

Yellbw ....«.-48. 

Green •'.-••--QO. 

Blue ..-eo. 

Indigo ••i«...»40. 

Violet «80. 

■ CouQvn, in painting, is a word- used hotk for tfM 
drugs or pigments, andfor the tinta they prodaoe. 
CoLouBs, 01/, those pigments that may be used is 
painting ii^oJL I. The prindpal eolomre used in 
painting flesh, and from which all the tints are 
made, are these: U Flake-white, or foie white, 
which should be gnmnd with the foMSt poppy- oil. 
White is a fneidly-waridiig oelenr, and oomea 
forward with yeUowa and rads, baft rethrea with 
bhies and gseana. iis it ia the natmw ti all whites 
to sink into whatever ground they coyer^ they 
^itkfiM MimmyM be laid m whitt. %. If ary.htock^ 
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ih9 bert iHmekf 9i»d a oobnr that synpatbiMs Md 
misEM kindij unMi eirery oth^r^ It-is a Irae aliada 
for Uue; aqd, with a little lodiao-rad, iii^at tbi 
best ganappl fliMowrCokMir. It k gfioinid wilh 
linwuidiwl, ap4 uf^^'^'^ ^'y^ST^^'Mv. Black v-a 
oold, nlfiiBS^.CQliMpv. 3. tJjUnmarina, 4ia fiMit 
liliie ia the wDild^.bfit ootdy, and iddoio utad. 
Itia a-tandpr pretiriag .ealoiir, n^cr glariag, boan- 
lifU fiNTi^n^i and ufed witb.pQ|>(^«>ail. -4. Pnia* 
aiao» a ^eiy fine Una, and. a^good woildag<«doar. 
It ia gfoand with Ka>n«d*d\, tboi^ . nut-oil ia 
BMrafVUpfr. . It riMRdd aar«r|»auari ja'the flcih ; 
bat alwayi,HHp the |;rean<4int|.*aad4tha ^es. A. 
UgfaMkWi ^.tmiidly-mizing aolon^ and of gnat 
■fueinthaflflah: it ia uauaHy iground with litiiaad- 
oil, but QMt-ott is better. M.^lowaarestrei^- 
enad with reds, and waticensd witb Uuea and 
greens, ^. light-red. w li^ bornt^oker: this, 
with wUle» produoffl the most fierfectflesb^^lonr 
that can be made. It is a beautiful, clean, kind- 
working ocAonr ; bat too stronifi^ for the WhitOp and 
iberefilra will grow darker. It sbOnld be g^^Mind 
«Bd nned with nut-oiL 7. No verteiiibn/but'what 
IS ittada af Aatme native cinnabar, should ever be 
■nsad* It will neigiases. but isa'fiiie colour when 
giSBad itasli: It is ground with linaeed-oil, and 
ahould. be «ded with drying oil. 8. 'Cdrmine, the 
moat beantiful crimson, a middle colour between 
lake and netlnilNDi^ip a fine working cokH]ir,glafe- 
ing delightlnUy* It should be ground with nut-oil, 
atidttSed withdiying*<Ml* 9. Lake, a tender, ayas- 
4>Mrtiiwing^ duqp fed ; but of no strong body, and 
thareAm 4o be -strsngthsiied with ludGA-red*. It 
4M'#i>irfRr#iipiir4haiaa9W«|Ml. AVi» 
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gioowl widi Knaeed-ofl, and uiied with dryin^-ofl. 
10. IndiaaHpedy a strany, plaMuit woriuB^^cokmr : 
tatitvift not giMW widB $ wbd^ wheD inixJBdwitli 
wUtet ilfUls'aKttleiiilo the Ind. It is ground 
md mad ar laka. 11. Brown^piiiky a -fine glas* 
iBg-eokmr'; hut of noatroogbody: indiefleahit 
ahonld never joiiii er mix with, the ligbta ; becanae 
tiua odloar wd white an ti pati n ie, iad mix of a 
-wann, dirty hoe: ihlrwiddiieaaon, also, their join- 
inga ahonld be blended witha oidd middle-tint. In 
glwing of ahadowa, it 'ihonM be laid before die 
cakmra that are to enriiA it : itiaoneoftheflniah- 
ing eolowii and therefore ehonM nefer be need 
aktte in the fini pawling. It m itrffigthened 
with bttrnt-nmbery and weakened with tem«vert' : 
gmmd with linaeed-oil, and ined with drying-4>il. 
19* Bnrat-nmber ia afine^ warm brown, and an 
eaay-woriuagy ammg cohmr, it ia of great vae in 
the haiTy add mixea obarmiagl j with the warm 



IL Theprindpalimfidiatare.abaolntelyneeea- 
aaiy^forpauith^fleab, an of which are made fnm 
the principal eoioiira, are tbeae: 1. ligbt-red tint 
ia nuideof light-red and white: it ia the moat kind 
and beat-conditioned of all ooknm for the general 
ground of the fleah. With thia, and the shade-tint, 
idltfae fleah ahonld be made out, like daro-obacnro, 
ormessotmto. It ahouM also be remembered, that 
tiiia ookmr will grow darker, becanae it ia in ita na^- 
tore too strong forthewhite: wherefore it ahould 
be improred ; that is, some ▼ennilion and white 
uixad with it, in proportion to the jAimeaa of tfan 
eompkadoa, S. Vermifion-tint ia TermilHon and 
^Mt, amd la the middle-tiiits te teibe vmihril* 
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liMnt iMJe-red, and fp^m particulAriy wdl with the 
whitr» light, and ydlow tints. 3. CftnriiM-tint, !• 
eBrmine and whits, mixed to a middle-tint, and the 
neat bcantiful rtd that can be uafd for the oheeka 
and lipa: it is end of the finishing coluuni, and 
ahonld never be used in the first painting, hut hud 
upon the finishing colours, without mixing. 4. 
Kose-tint is made of the red-shade, and white, mix* 
ed to a middle degree, or lighter. It Is one of the 
cleanest and most delicate tints that can be used in 
the flesh, for clearing up tlie hearjr, duty oolonrs ; 
«nd, in changing, it sympathises aiul mixes kindly. 
5. Yellow-tint is ofWn made of Naplcs-yeltow and 
white: but others use light-okcr, which is a good 
working colour. It is to be retnembmd, that oker 
» too etiong Km the white, and, therefore, a little 
Allowance should be made in using it. It follows 
tho light-red tints, and should always be laid be- 
lore tlie blues. If too much of it is laid, tlie ground 
it has been laid on may be recovered with the lighU 
red tints. 0. Blue tint is made of ultmmarine, or 
Prussian, and white, mixed to a lightish axure: it 
is a pleasant working colour : and with it should 
be blended the gradations. It follows the yellows, 
and with tliem makes the greens ; and with nd, 
produces the purples. No colour is so proper for 
blending down, or sofleiiing the lights into keep- 
ing. 7. Lead-tint is made of ivory-black and fine 
white, mixed to a middle degree : it is a fine retir- 
ing colour, and therefore is of great use in the gra- 
dations, and in tho eyes. U. Green-tint is made of 
yrussiau, light oker, and wliiie. This colour will 
dirt the lights, and should be laid sparingly in lUa 
mddh-^u: it is'mimi used in tha leA fft»AA^w%^ 

rot, //. ^^ 
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where they ave too totrong^. It is of a diftjr, ao^ 
pathiBBg nature. 9. Shade-tiiit,isiiiadeofUdK0^ 
liMlan-Kd, Uaisfc, aod *while« imxad to a beantiM 
nramy-oolour/of ainiddte ^nt This is the b«t 
oolooT for the general gromid of shadows ; Ibr 
wMeh reason it 'is here called the Aade-tint! it 
mixes with the lights ddigMtilly, and ptodaen^ 
pleasaBt, elean eolem', a little imftined to the ted^ 
dUi pearl. As all ^ fbtBr cohrars of its eottiposi* 
tikm ate of « iViebdly, aympathising natinrey so, 
oonseliiieBrfljy this will lie the -Mine'; and may, 
tfaevefbre, be easily changed, by theadditioii efMqr 
Mher cdloiirs. 10. Red-shade, is eomposed-onake 
mdi a very litde Indiaa-red. it is a (ihannhig 
worldng^ooloar, and « good glazer ; it straiig4li(nn 
•the sh^ows on tbe'tdiade^imt, re^seifVas, "Whea it is 
-wet, the green and Utte tihts agfreesbly, and is a 
goad ground for aH dark (shadows. 11. Warm- 
iiiade is made of laike and brown-pink, miiced to It 
middle degree. It is a fine colonr for strengthen^ 
lag Ifae aluidows on the lAmde-tnit, whether they 
are wet . or dry. Care most be taken that it does 
4iot touch the lights, beeanse they will mix of a 
dlHy ecniToOolonr; and it should therefore be sof- 
tened wfth a tender, cold tint. 12. l>aik-shade, is 
"made <if ivbry-Uack and a little Indian-red only. 
This ei4fmr mixes rery kindly with the red-shade, 
and sympathizes agre«ddy with the middle tints in 
the dead-ooloinring. It is a charmhig glazing- 
dolour fur the eye'boWB and daikest slnidows; cff 
«31 otiiers, the most excellent shadow-colour ; and 
<one of the fintfft worldng-coloars we possess. ' 
I/I. The colouTB and tluts tl^ are necessaiy ftr 
^*ijfrsf pointing of^ fttih, ate thwfc-.— v•fT«^ 
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white; 9. light oker, and it8 two tints; S^lig^htieil, 
^d it» two tinUi ; 4. v«rniiUon, ami its tint ; 5. a 
tint, made ot' lako, veriuilioD, and w Irile ; 6. rojse- 
tiot; 7. blue-lint; i<. lead-tint; 9. grf<ii-tint ; 10. 
half-sluide tint, mads of imliun-red, ain) white y 1 1 
ahade-lint; la.red-Bhado; 13. warm-shade. The 
ioifihiflg pallet ftr a Une complexion reqnircs six 
morty vif . carmine and its tint, lake, brown-piuk. 
ivory-black, and prnsnan-blue. 

IV^ The principal colours used in laiidscMpa^ are^ 
1. Fine- white ; 9. oommon- white ; 3. fhie light- 
oker; 4. brown-okcr; 5. browu pink; 6. burnt- 
nmb«r; 7. iTorj-bloek : S.prussianbluc; 9. ultra- 
marine; 10. terra-Tert; ll.lakis; l^.iodiui-icd;, 
13. Vermillion ; 14. king^s-yellow. 

V. The principal tintt used in landscapes j are, 
1. lig^ht*okerand white ; 8. lig)it-oker, prussian,.aDd 
white ; S. light-oker and prussian ; 4. tho sariie, 
darker ; 5. terra-vert and prussian ; 6. brown-pink 
and prussLap ; 7. brown-pink and brown oker ; 8* 
brown-oker, and yrossian ; 9. Indian red and white ; 
10. ivorj-black, indian-red, and lake. The colours 
necessary for dead- colourings are^ commun-whi^, 
liglit-oker, brown-oker, butnt-umbcr, indiaB-red,, 
ivory -black and prussian. The principal colgun foe 
painting the sky, are fine white, ultramarine, prus- 
sian, light oker, vermilliun, lake, and iudian-red. 
The iints are a fine azure, like oker and white, ver- 
milion and white ; and a tint, made of while, a 
little vennilion, and some of the light azure. 

VI. The principal colours that are necessary for 
painting back-grounds in portraiture^ as walls, or 
buildings, are white, black, iudian-Tcd« ^^\&^V ^y^^ 
htvfm aker,prust/j'ati', and burnt-umbcri fc\)UiViW^ 
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fhe eiifllt#)>riBcipal iinti are mftde, « Mowsf 
1. pearly of Uack, white, and a little indian-red ; 2. 
leady of Uaok and white, mixed to a daiic lead oo* 
lour ; 3. yellow, of brown-oker and white ; 4. olive, 
of light uker, pnissian, and white ; 5. flesh, of in* 
dian-red and white, mixed to a middle tint ; 6. mur-> 
rey, of indian-red, white, and a little black, mixed 
to a kind of pur|ile, of a middle tint ; 7. atone, of 
white, umber, black, and indian-red ; 8. dark-, 
shade, of Mack and indian-red, only. Here, the 
lead-tint serves for the blues ; the flesh-tint mixes 
agreeably with the lead ; and the murrey is a vesy 
good blending colour, and of great use where the 
olive is too strong. The umber, white, and dark- 
shade, win produoe a fine variety of stone-colours : 
the dark-shade and umber, used plentifully with 
drying oQ, make a charming warm shadow-colour* 
AD the colours should be laid with drying oil only t 
because they mjx and set the better wi^ the sof- 
tener. 

Colours,. Water^ those that are used in painting 
inth gum<> water, or size, of which such as are re- 
sinous, or gunimy, are not misdble with oil. 
. CoiomtB of plants. The primitive colours, and 
then* intermediate shades and gradations, are euu- 
nerated by botanists^ as follows : 



'BnglUh. 
Winter-colour. 

wHm. 
Ltad-oolour, 


Latin. 
HyalinuSm 

Cinereutm 


BLACK. 

SrowD. 


moBR. 
Fluent 
At9r. 






CQtJOvm. If 


Eitglkh. 




Zaim. . 


YELftOW 




LUTEUI. 


Btraw-ookmr. 




Fia9ui» 


Fbine-oolour. 




Fulmu. 


Iron, or riwt^oolour. 


Gihut. 


BED. 






Flesh-colonr. 




Incamgtui, 


Searlet. 




Coecinew* 


PURPLE. 






Violet-cdoiir. 




C^ruleo-purpurtuu 


BLUB. 




CaRULBUI. 
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linnoeiur has laid down the following general pa- 
aiiions on the iotiicatioDs of colour with rrapeoC ta 
the yirtuot of Tegetablef . A yellow-eolour com- 
monly indicates a bitter taste ; as in gentian, aloe, 
celandine, and tnnneric. Red, an acid or som* 
taste ; as in cranberries, barberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, mulberries, cherries, the fruit of the sose, 
sca-buckthom, aqd serrice-trec. Herbs that turn 
red toward autnmn, hare likewise a sour tastej as 
sorrel, wood-sorrel, and hloody-dod^. Green in- 
dicate a crude alkaUne taste, as in leares and vat- 
ripe fruits. A pale colour denotes an insipid taate^ 
as in codiyc, asparagus, and lettuce. White pro- 
inises a sweet and luscious taste ; as in white cqi*. 
rants and plums, sweet apples, &c. Lastly, black 
indicates a harsh, nauseous, disagreeable tiiste ; as 
in the bc-rries of dicadly-night-shade, myrtle-leaved 
sumach, herb-chrifltoplier, and others; many of 
which arc not only unpleasant to the taste, bat per- 
micious and deadly in their effects. 

C/OLOURs, in heraldry, are red, bine, black, green, 
andpiu^jJ^; which the heralds ca\\oniA»> krtn^ 
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■ABLE, VEBj, and PUBPDRE. Tenue or Uwnyy sod 
langiiiiie, are not so common. The yellow and 
white, called or and argent^ ai:e metids, not co« 
loun. The metals and colours are sometimes ex- 
preased in blazon by the names of precious stones, 
and sometimes by those of planets or stars. 

Colours, in military affairs, indude the banners, 
flags, ensigns, &c. of all kinds, borne in the army 
or fleet. 

CoLODBS in the Latin and Greek churches. There 
are five admitted into the Latin church, viz. the 
white for the mjrsteries of Christ, the feasts of the 
TiKgin^ angels, saints, and confessor^: the red for 
,lhe solemnity of the holy sacraments, the feasts 
of the apostles, &c. ; the green for the time be- 
tween Pentecost and Advent ; the violet in Advent 
and Christmas, and in votive masses in time of war, . 
and the black for the. dead and the ceremonies be- 
longing thereto. In the Greek church, the use of 
colours is neariy abolished ; the red was the colour 
for Christmas and the dead, as black is among us. 

Coluber, the viper, in natural history. Of this 
genus, there are 175 species. The colaberyeru5 
is iound in most parts of Europe ; it lives in woods 
and thickets, and, in breeding time, in the open 
ficJds : it is poisonous, but not deadly ; it grows to 
a foot and an half long. The flesh vras tbrmerly 
used in medicine as a restorative. The poisonous 
'matter diachaiged is a real gum, and perhaps the 
only gum actually produced and secreted by ani- 
milsofanykiAd. Olive oil is the most successful 
^plioalion to the bite of a viper. Sucking the 
voimd 9n4.Arowing out the saliva, is said(o be a 
of iniUlnwiiigpart of tbe vonom, and it.is 
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donbtfiil wheUier the poifon be capable of pro* 
dndog any iqjury to the syatem when reoeivad 
into tibe month and stomachy unless the movdii 
&C. be sore or ulcerated at the time. The viper 
IB TiTaparous, that is, produces her jomog alive i 
and, it is assorted, that the female in case of sodden 
surprise or danger, opens her mouth and admits her 
young down her throat, till the danger is passed by. 
The coluber ceroiies is found in Arabia and Africa^ 
and is probably the asp employed by Cleopatra* 
Thia animal springa suddenly to a considerable dis- 
tance, and Intes, without the least prorocation, 
those who approach it. The inhabitants are said 
to have a preparation of herbs with which they ardi 
themselves against the bite. The oolnber n^Oy or 
hooded snake, is every where exhibited public^ aa • 
show; it is taught to dance to the sound of mnsipal 
instruments. The Indian jugglers, who thus ej^ 
bit the animal, first deprive it of its iangs, to seenre 
themselves and the iqpectators from injury. Sea 
Plate Nat Hist. Figs. 7 and 8. 

CoLinpN. See ARCHrrEcruiiB. 

Coumss, in astronomy, two great drdes sup- 
posed to intosect each oilier at right angles m the 
poles of the world, and to pass through the sotati- 
tial and equinoctial points of the echptic. They 
are hence called the solstitial and equinoctial oo» 
lures. 

Combination, in chemistry, denotes the intimato 
union of two or more bodies of different natores, 
firom which a new compound results, difiering in ila 
nature from either of the constituents. Thus, an 
add united with an alkali, gives a neutral salt, and 
furnishes a good instance of eomfabatjtoik. ^n^G^^tna 
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and iina maj, by heat, be niftde to corabine and 
tiinnaaa]()luireto£li4De,)fbuh cDapoimd iaierj 
difierestfiwiB its cxinatitieDts. 

. CoMfliNATioNH, deootes thealtetnoUons ovTuiia- 
tiquof aay numbetttf quBulitieSflettecBt fitc. in all 
gosuble ways. 

CoMBEsnsLEa. See the next article. 

CotsfiMsnon, in chemistty, a term wIhcIi denofu 
tb« decompoaition of certain siAstaocnt accook- 
I^I^LWd by light and heat, Itie an imporluit efbct 
oTCuoRic (which see), butonlf particular bodipi 
are subject to comliustion. These arecaUed com' 
buitible bodies. Combuatible bodies, v hen iaflaiBcd, 
are sources of light and beat : (has sqlphur, coal. 
Set:, are combustible bodies, and being nHEed to a 
ceitun. degree of teni^ierature, they give out lig^ht 
and heat. ' The capacity of produdiig Yight and 
hett gradually dinuoishes, and what remains alWr 
eombiistino apiiears to be a diffeTent substance, do 
longer combustible. All bodies that are not cotn- 
bnstible are ready to receive caloric, and pan witb 
it again, giving out precisuly tlie ^ame quantity, 
neiliber mote nor less. A stune or brick is imwm- 
tiuatiUe; it will receireheat, but, left to itself, it 
soon cools again, tbat is. It g'moa out the heal 
whiph it received, and nhicb is not lost btU ini- 
(Kirtod to Burruunding' bodies; thus the heat pass- 
ing from it couibiuL'S with the ntmospbere. S(Mn« 
cbemistK arran^ all tiodiea under llixec clones, viz. 
eorHbiMtible*,.»upp'>fter», tad ittcambiatibla. Iu^» 
tbeocy, th« lig/a in fvninfKd by the combuitible, 
aHdtwAeatJbjtthenygMsftbeni^eriers. Thus, 
iMiMi oonlMriiflo. tf BdflKir, ^ sulphur aftbrd* 
4k 4p*« /^ oWMbdC Ibe «r (Iha air being: • iap- 
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porter) gives ont the heat, and the aalpharie acid 
which is the produce of the comhustion, b incoro- 
bustiUe. In the combustion of wood or coal ; the 
wood and coal give the light, the oxygen of the air 
affords the heat, and the pure ashes, which are the 
result of combustion, are inoombnBtible. These 
may still be heated to any temperature ; bat, like 
the brick or stone, just referred to, they iindergo 
no more change. 

Comet, an opaque, spherical, and solid body, like 
a planet, which appears and disappears abrufd/. 
Comets describe elongated circles, called elUpsett . 
and are visible to us only when they reach those 
extremities of their orbits that are nearest to us and 
to the sun. When they pass through the long* lioee 
that run from one centre of th^ ellipsis to another^ 
they appear to describe circles of prodigious mag- 
nitude ; and very small ones when they arrive at 
that part of their ellipsis of which the sun b the 
centre: hence the irregularity attributed to their 
course. When near the sun, they exhale a mast 
of vapours, called ihekbedrdj tailf or Jiair, These 
exhalations, . which are not very dense, since the 
fixed stars may be seen through them, assume the 
difierent appearances that are distinguished as al- 
ready related, according to the circumstances under 
which they are seen. Thus, when a comet is 
%vcstwardofthesnn, and sets afler it, it is said to 
l>e tai^ed, because the vapour seen is that which 
follows it ; when the comet is eastward of the s\m, 
and moves before it, it is said to be beardedy because 
the vapour is seen in its van, in the manner of a 
beard ; and when the sun and the comet are exactly 
tuppnmte each others the earth belweevv^^tci^ ^ 
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vapour appeaiB lo sanroMMl h, iathtt ibrm ofa 
bcvfler o^ bafr. From Ihib kist phenotneBoii tlio> 
^(fojpd 'comet n dcri^eikr Myu», eotfta *' hair." Cometov 
itotivithstaiKliii^, hafve been, seen- withoutoither tail; 
hmt^ ' or eoma, aud whose disos wove aa doar, 
nMHid^ and? IreH defined, as Uiatof Japken See 

' Comma, a point or characttr marked ibcMr f,)p 
scarfing to denote a short stop in a sentenee, aiid<to 
dhide the members of a period. 

CoMsDT, hoB been divided into three kindst aO'^ 
cording to the ends whidi it presses. By pour* 
tnying rice, '4 renders it oonteikiplible, as* tragedy*' 
rtaders it odious: tins is eharacteriitia eotn^dy^' 
When men are ^presented as liie sport oF'fieinuBe, 
il 18 oaHed' tnetdbi^o/ oomedj. Wfa«n the domeslio 
vbtoes are dravm in amiable colours, and in sitaa- 
tions wiiere- luisfbrtune renden Aem ittterestrng*, 
a ixaj be termed- ientimtntal corned j. The first 
kind is the most useful to mauiers ; the strongest, 
tbemost difficult, and the most rare: the aecond if 
the most successful and popular : the third excitet 
a'deq^ interest, because the examples it holdii 
forth affect us more nearly* There^is also a style 
or comedy superior to these which unites the 
characteristic with the sentimental: such is the 
«< Skihool for Scandal." 

CoMMENOAM. See Benefice in Commcndam, 

Commerce, the exchange of one thing for another, 

ia usually understood to mean that trade which 

takes place between separate nations, and is con-* 

ducted by a superior class of traiien, styled mer- 

^baaui. la m jihiJosoji^bical poi(it of fieW|.mach. 
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lies bMM Mid fiir aad against this great busioen oi' 
civilized oountrws. NanTOW-minded moraliats esc* 
|Mltiale iMgdy vfOKk the evik witb wliicli it fiflls so- 
ciety. TJiey <}wel] wkh a pleasure that vhaU not 
Ins&ly be ftattcd iaalidijtfiia, upoa the thoqgfat iluit» 
at sme foHMr pariod, *' Tea, co0ee, .and cboooiate^ 
«rcK «ef«r tasted, titcept in^reat or tickfytful^i : 
Ml, Doir, tiie artkdesof 4ea and sHgar are ia.ciHn- 
jnon ina; we eeod to the £asft aifd West Indies to 
Vbniii^ -our poor with breakiasts ! The wives of 
day^kboBHTS, and the nery alms-bouse- woiMp» 
dkriak tea twice a dayV* — and a more rsliooal com* 
plant was made by <an indian q£ Louisiana, v/htm 
(be sidd^iiat, m bis conntry, tbe young meii.over^ 
worked tbemselres to :prooure baubles .for Mir 
wves, wbioh. Baropeans bad introduced. Tbal 
'humy, Ihe ofispring of commerce, is a coinssri 
^rooBflttr, wbo, ^m lus cradle upward, spreads so- 
^»al diaetder and individoal wretchedness, is a fact 
not less true than serioas ; and, did any thing tbis 
-worid csUbits, snnthoriae us to believe that humaa 
life was iotended to lieep dnt pnagitated course, 
wlilohit is -oae disposition of the mind to -desire, 
wte might load it widi unqualified execration: 
but, since man .iqipears to be iBaalely active, and 
in all situations exposed to evil, we may survey, 
with a less heated imagination, activity ofthis par* 
ticular land, land evil of this particular fbrm. To 
commecibe, w4th all its misohi^, with all its crimes, 
committed upon every shore, its depopulation' of 
fidds, ttMi loOivaptioB of cities, to commerce we 
muttwnribitte Hiat growbg intimacy between the 
Ha^ttilfilM 'ofllre h«Ma lace from which gi«at be- 

4 
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Coimneroe, on the whole* is highly fkvonithle l» 
the mtdleotual part of man, and, perhapf, aa iiyu- 
rioua to the animal : it muhipUfla hia ideas, and hia 
wairts; bringa riches to nation% and poverty to 
indiYidaaU, making the rich poor, and the poor, 
** poor indeed." In nations- under these dnmm- 
stanoes, it has been justly observed, erery man 
that does not turn his talents to account, inll find 
himaelf left behind in the unirenal emulation. 
Commerce is divided into commerce by land, and 
€tuA by sea : inhmd or domestic, and fiirdgn ; and 
by wholesale and retail. The king is artnter of 
domestic commerce, since it pertains to his prero- 
gative to establish public marts, as markets and 
fairs, to regulate weighta and measures, and to give 
money, which is the nrnversal medium of com- 
merce, authority and currency. A great part of 
the foreign commerce of England is now carried on 
by collective companies, some incorporated by the 
King's Charter with an:eaolu8ive privilege, as the 
East Indk company; others only private asso^ 
oiatioiis, as the Turkey and Hamburg companies. 

The total official vdue of all the imports and ex- 
ports of Great Britain for three y^irs ending on the 
fifth of January 1808 is as foUows : 



Year ending ImportM, 

;iih. Jan. 1806 «f . 80,344,628 

1807 88,835,007 

1808 S9,153,101 



Exports. 
£: 34,954,845 
36,537,18^ 
34,586,045 



CoiCMissioH d Baakrupti^, is that issued by the 
Lord ChanoeUor, on petaona becoming bankrapta 
withm any of the statutes, and directed to any of th« 
mwmkmi»m»f wAo art aij^omMto aiiMiiw inteitt 
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and to geenre the bankrupts' lands and eficcts, for the 
■atistkction of the creditors. The procoedings re- 
late either to the bankrupt himself; — or his pro- 
perty. In the former case a petition is presented 
to the lord chanodlor by one creditor to the amount 
of 100/. or by two to the amount of 150/. or by 
three or more to the amount of 200/. in conse- 
quence of whidi, he grants a commission to cer- 
tain persons denominated commissioners of bank- 
rupts. Hie petitioners are bound in a security of 
200/. to make the party amends, in case they do 
not prove him a bankrupt : and if they receive any 
of the bankrupt's money or effects, as a recompense 
for suing out the commission, so as to obtain more 
than thdr due proportion of his estate, they forfeit 
the same, together with the whole debt. 

Assignees are chosen, and creditors called upon 
to prove their debts, and the bankrupt, at the third 
meeting of the creditors, is obliged to surrender all 
his property into the hands of the assignees, and if he 
conceal any to the amount of 90/. or upwards, he 
is liable to the punishment of death, and his effects 
are then to be divided among his creditors. But if 
be make a true discovery of all his efleots, and has 
acted to the satisftotion of his creditors, and they, 
or four fifths of them, in number and value, will 
sign a certificate to that purport, the commis- 
sioners are to authenticate the same, and transmit 
it to tlMi chancellor, who grants his certificate to 
the bankrupt, and he is then entitled to a certain 
allowance out of his effects, in proportion to the 
dividend paid. In consequence of such certificate, 
lie is discharged from every debt owing by him at 

the HmekffUg biukruptcy. Tli« wdk^Mea «t» 
roL. //. D 
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bouiftd to make a<ltfidend iv^itfaia 19 tOMitkt, and-a 
seoond or final one withw 18 -iimiiUm after iheeom** 
miflsion iflsned. 

GoioanfBNT, if ihe -saading a parson -to prison 
hj warrart or •order, .eitber icNr m ortiae onoonta- 
inaoy. if fbr a erime, the wammt mint ba 4»» 
chai^^ acoordii^ to law; but far oMtnmaey, <it 
lemains m force until he ^omj^ and perform ihe 
thing teqaired. The cammitment ahonld he 'in 
wr^iog, <^erwise hy the '' -Habnaa Corpus" net, 
^e prisoner may he -adBaitled -to hafl wbaterer his 
offiBDoe may hat« been. 

Committee ^ pw^Hamefit^ a certain nmnber of 
members appointed by the faeose to proceed an 
tome specific basinest. The whole house freqaemfy 
resolves itself into tt commitfeo, in which cane, each 
member has a fight to speakns often as he pleases. 
When tba house is iiot in eommittee, each fives 
bis <^ion regularly, and is onfty allowed to apeak 
once, nakssloiaplabihiHMelf. 

CoMMODOBs, oormpted Irom the Spanish word 
commendador^ a geaoal officer in the British ma- 
rine, invested with tiie commiUMi of a detachment 
of ships of war, during the period «f which he 
bears the rank of brigadier-general in the amy, 
and is disting^iahod from the other ships of Us 
squadron by a broad pennant at his foretop. The 
name is idso given to tiie oldest captain in a fleet of 
merchantmen, who leads die van in time of wnr, 
' and cairies alight in his top, to kieep the fleet toge* 
iher. 

Ccannnf-XJLW, or the tnmritten /ob , thus caHed, 
jmjm M. Be Lolme, beoansetMt ftmided en e^y 
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Drorn immeuMiriai ciMtoni v aud, fov the most part, 
tierivM its «iri^iu i'roui auta oi' pai'liament made id 
Uie tiinei tbat iuunedmtcly ibUowed ilia couqueat, 
particularity thoM anterior to tba tuoe of Uiieliard 
the Firrt, the originals q£ which are lost. The 
principai ol^jects settled by tlie oommon-law, are 
tiie rules of descent, the different methods of ac- 
quiring p(0|ierty I and the various forms required for 
nndenng contracts valid ; in all which points il 
difiera, more or less, finim the civiUlaw. Thus, by 
the common-law, lands descend to the eldest son, 
la tba exclusion of aU hia brotheis and sisters ; 
whereas, by the civil-law, tjiey are equally divideit 
betwecQ- aU the children: by the eoamon«hivr, 
ftojffirty is transfimre^ by. wriiiitg i but, by the 
civU-lAu , tradUiomf or aetuai delivetyY is. mosuover 
sequiBite, &c. The source from which Uie deci- 
aions of the common-law are drawn, is what is 
called pr^teritorum manoria eveniorufHf and is 
found in the collection of judgments that hAve been 
passed fifom time immemorial^ and which, as well 
as the proceedings relative to them, are carefully 
pnsawed under the title of records, lu order that 
the principWs established by such a series of judg^ 
meats may be loiown, extracts from them are, 
[rom time to time» published under tlie name of 
reports ; and these reports reach, by a rt*gular se- 
ries, so iiir bock us the reigu of Jt^dward M. inclu- 
sively. Jiesidus this collection, which is pretty 
voluminous, there a«e also some aucieut: authors 
«»f great authority am<iBg lawyers ; such ab Clanvil, 
ivlio wrots under lienry II. — Bracton, who wrote 
nnder lienry- J il. — Fkta and Lyttleton. Amoug 
luore aufdcsiu Muthon, in sir £dwiM& Cv^^ V^^^ 
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chief-jiutiee of the IdDg's-beach^ ander Jamei I* 
who has written four hooka of Inatitntea, and is ait 
present the oracle of the common law. This law, 
moreorer, oomprehends some particular customs^ 
which are iragiiieiita of the ancient Staxonlaws, ei- 
d^ed from the disaster of the conquest; sudh as 
that called gweUhind^ in the coun^ of Kent, hy 
which lands are equally divided between the sons ; 
and that called h9rough''E^li$k^ by which m some 
particular districts, lands descend to the youngest 



Common MeoMure^ is that which measures two 
or more, things without a remainder. Thus of 8 
and IS, a common measure is 9 and 4. The 
greo^es^ oommoD measure is the greatest number 
that can measure two other numbers; thus of 8 snd 
■13 the greatest common measure is 4. To find ' 
the greatest common measure: " Dinde the 
greater term by the less, then divide the divisor by 
2ie remainder if there be any, and so on continu- 
alfy till nothing remains, then is the last divisor the 
greatest measure sought." 
■ Common-place book, a register of such thoughts 
and obeervations as occur to a person of reeding or 
reflection. Mr* Locke's celebrated method of 
arrangmg a conmion-place book is explained as 
ibllows: 

The first page is to serve as a kind of index to 
the whole, containing references to every place or 
matter therdn ; and in the commodious contrivance 
of this index, so as that it may admit of a sufficient 
copiousness vnthout any conftunon, all the secret of 
ibeacbeme consists. To this end, the first page, 
MS already meotioned, or for moia vovm^ VVia 'onsk* 
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bo* of pages neccMuy, aie to Im divided by panl>- 
Mlinoft into 95 eqiMlpMrts; whereof evevyttt 
Im kio ksi distiogiiHibed' bjr ita eolMT, 61 eiiev aii»- 
■iiiiiatiiniia Tlicte )mm are to be cut patfen^ 
dieularly b^f-atfaara^ drawiafiron top to bottom^ and 
im tin- aaaaral apaeaa thereof the letten af the 
idphaheti oapkak and ntiiiiiacle, duly wiitten. The 
fim afidtt Mbm and dvriaioiis, both horicontalaiid 
farpandicular» will be eonoeived from the fbllowiiii^ 
apaeineii ; whermli what is to be done fSor ererjr 
latter oi the Alphabet^ is ihewn in. the two iirit : 






«*. 



a 



F 



U 

r . I 






B. t 










Th«iod^^baiig4uwfbraiedi t)itt book is ready 
ft preeaifwg ijia^aiy.. . I» eamfyia^ tham.\fti3M. 

ia- i^ Ae entered iB most naturaWy T^«n«^^«iBA 

D 2 
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mder which it would moit ownmonly be tou^t. 
In this head, or word, regird is to be had to tht 
initial letter, and tiie ftnrt Towel, whidi iiethe 
charaderistie letters upon which all the nae <tf the 
index depends. «*8qi^KMe, for instanoe,! would 
entor down a passage thatreien to the word beamiy. 
J3, I conrider, is the initial letter, Mid ethe first 
^ vowel : then, looking upon the index ftr the par* 
' tition B, and therem, for the line e (whieh is th« 
phcefor all words whose first letter is 6^ and flMt 
Towel e; as beauty, beneficence^ breads breeiht^ 
blemUheiy) and, fin<hng no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where worda 
of this characteristic hare been entered, I tom 
ibrward to die first blank page I find (whidi, in « 
fresh book, may be die second), and here writs 
what I have occasion for on the head of beauty i 
beginning the head in the mai^n, and indenting 
all the other sobserrient lines that the head may 
stand out and show itself: this done^ I enter th» 
page, where it is wrote, (viz. 2.) in the index, in the 
space B-e ; firom which time die class B-e becomes 
wholly in possession of the 8d and Sd pages, 
which are consigned te words of this characteristie. 
•«-Had I fi>und any page or number already 
entered in the space B^, I most have turned to 
^P<^» <^d wrote my matter in what room was 
left ttoem: so, if after entering the passage on 
beauty, I should hare occasion fiv beneooknea^ or 
the like, finding the number 2 already possessed 
of the iqpace of this oharaeteristic, I begin the 
passage on be n er u ie a ce in die remainder ef the 
/nyr; whicfa not contaiidiv the whele^ I carry 
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il on to |Nig« 3, which it ako IRmt B-e; tnd add 
the BiunlNr 3 in the index. 
ComioN-KBASy one of the king^i ooiirto, ftrmorly 

C of the auim regis s hot at &m ktter court wet 
dbgrila inilitotion to IblhMr the penonofihe 
langf end prirate pomons ezperieocod groat diffi- 
cnhka- in obtaining rsKef from a ooortthat waa 
amhiilatofy^ and always in motion, it waamade one 
oftheertiolBioftho groat ofaarter that the court of 
eeouaon-pleaa ihonU thence forward be hdd in a 
fined pinoe } and aince that time it haa bee& seated 
nt Weotaiaoler. It ia composed of a lord chiof- 
JMiicB , with three other judges ; and appeala from 
itsjndgmentSy naoaDy called writs tf errors are 
eaiTied before the court of King'a bench. All ci?il 
OMiaaSi as well real as personal* are triable in thie 
€oart> aoooiding to the law of the land. In per- 
aonal and mixed aotiims it has an equal jurisdio* 
tioo with the king's bench ; but can take no cog- 
nisance of pleas of the crown. Thus inf brroations, 
in whioh the king is plaintil^ and the suit criminali 
can only be allowed or granted^ in the king's bench. 
CoiCMOiiSy House €f 9 the popular branch of the 
legialature snd government of Gresi Britain, and 
the baaiaof the British constitution. The origin of 
this assembly ought, perhaps, to be attributed to 
the necessity under which the first Edward per- 
ceived himself of ooonteracting a powerful aristo- 
cracy. The feudal, system bad erected a band of 
petty monarchsfipom whom tbe crown was in per- 
petnal danger. It is to the struggles of these men 
with regal authority, in the course of which, in 
order to strengthen their opposition, they were 
obliged toiaaJDsa common cause with iSbft \^\^«\ 
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tliat M. De Lolme aUriblll^s therejoBteiiee tf Eng* 
lishlibecty. The same motive- would eqnt^yc ia* 

«ud 9ed^>0(Qi}RV^y agnw>; Ihy ^ oli to inr Uwl popnkr 
affectiobV, Jitwti ttatomi^: to<^^lbalt ht^sHodUi en* 
deaYoiiJ% )by;erery moaD8,:.witbi|i IraMnwli^ to fhrt 
ypworio those wl)oi»i bis^.hwi ^nii diBp^wik toi ki 
\if. ^neo4».. .AcQordiugljif (lh||iBH!8triau»Jltmyll; 
had cbmmenoed ^gnadusly. but q^plaiatatnMitUNi 

ter^ to' g9]ioiicyi..towiif, £y»m?.-'^hidb -the ciliMto» 
doun^ feeedou Mi4p»y*^cyV>a<miM<liii> if JMiy 
aaperjor hut hiiuKlii'^ aiiA Bftti 
Henry. liL. tha. e«rli.^Jbeieei||«i tokii 
the GoBunoiui intoi IbfrfmenMMnli whsnv'ih «rdkK 
t» stecDgtben hkopatf ^w^ tbefwreg oiiift |niipii 
agfdost foragn conalwMMbmv he/wltoi «-iMBlii^ 
rnent ;. imd, beade th* «pn1 aMriNRi^ iOrdtMii 
wtunu. til. he made, of two. 1inifi1ii<liiiB ««ry 
shige,aDddepM|ie8frowthffh»»Diighfc U^mrhmn* 
eY£i>,.wafi.the aotio£ fruabel*:. I&e fiisfeMRMimblage 
of thfi Commoiu, J^ the €VQNiai,.t8ekpkre mtS9(ki 
m. de Lohne, who eeema indhied to showi'.nere 
^race toaristocncy than to mtnarahyy ihitihwi 
the oToot aod itamotivea ubtha foUowiD^imdfliFCi 

** Edward, eoaliiuiaDy «s^[agjBd'in 
agiUDst Scothuid, or ootheContiMn^ aeaiofpi 
Q^ev his demeflieB oonsidefaU9> diminihcdf 
frequently reducedto the moat |fcyuig oaoeBaitieB^ 
hut thoiigb,ia conaequeDoe oif the afaril atfths tenet 
he fvequ^itly indulged hiinself ia partieular J«te adi 
]iyu$ticet yet be perceived tha^ it waaiimpMbitrto 
axteod a gfsaenl eppMaaion. ov&t a hai^cf nabli, 
€J9ifa ffe^le,. wluk-lmw a» waSL hmr tB*inito>iBi » 
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•ommbp oniM. In order lo nuse sabsidia, there'* 
fbro, hfl WM eblig<ed to tiii|>ky a new inethiod, and 
to endMTWir to obtain, divoi^ the conaeot of the 
people, what his predeoe«ora had hitherto expected 
from tfaeirown power. The ■horilRi were ordered 
toinntothetownaand boroogha of di flfe i ' eut coim* 
Ilea to aend depotiet to parliament ; and it ia from 
thia cim that we are to date the legal origin of tba 
bonae of oonmuma.'* 

Thia writer, who haa ahraya inriefwthe erta- 
UudmieDt of a AToutito and apparently weH- 
Cnnded^ paaatMi, that the gf«a^ pmotr of tha 
EngUah crown prodaoed tho mioD and oooaefiiant 
HhsCfof allcffdeM of adbjaota, haa takm oareto 
Mnre hia narranye urawnBhcred wMi collatend 
eiirinmaiMWi minacnpory.to thai argmnent, hut 
of mnah hiitorieal importaBoo« Not only -to the 
dirtiir h eu cea of the alale, hut to the new eonditioD 
of the eonnonahy alw, mnat be attrihtded the 
aaoendeney they gained. It waa agrienltmre and 
trade, the infant efihrta of which the charters of the 
horougha had fostered, that broke the hereditary 
league, that first made fireemen of slavea, and then 
nM& iteamen the rivals of princes. Property, at 
the period of which we speak, had changed its 
owners. The croisades had stripped the gentry, 
and filled the oofiera of artisans. In Italy, thi^ pro^ 
party actually porchased charters ; in England, it 
ia possible, it sometimes did the same : at any rat6, 
itgare consideration, and rendered even unennobled 
blood re^tected and courted. In a word, the honse 
of eommoDS arose on thennns of the feudal fabric, 
gained gronnd aa that decayed, pressed ou ita 
veakar/eitit Mod, §imllyf let etted it m\\i 1)iaA ^^os^ 
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tke people were considered and proTided for ; no 
clause, the moat indirect, inserted, either to gra- 
tify the present ambition, or favour tlie future 
views, of those who were pen^onally concerned in 
hnoffrng those acts to a oonduaiou ; — ^the disinter* 
caladilawa it has frasried, amouf^ wiiioh he instancea 
the&aevs (and mostjuatly famous) Habeat- corpus 
act, -to which, says judje^ liladcatone, ** the op- 
pression of an otMcure indiviiliiol gave rise ;*' the 
jeaiioasjf and oeal with which it has ^vatcbcd the 
execution of the laws ; its resentment af the attadc 
Blade OB air John Coventry ; tho abridgement of 
itapersooal privileges ; aud the iuflictioii of jusdoe 
OD its own -membm. 

In all cases of public offence, down to a simple 
hretcfa of the peace, the members of the house of 
commons have no privilege whatever above the rest 
of the people : they may be committed to prisou hy 
any JQBlice of the peace ; and are afterward dealt 
with in the sapie manner as any other suljects. 
With regard to civil matters, their only privilege is 
to be free from arrests during the session, and forty 
days bdTore, and forty days afler ; but they may 
always be sued, by process against their goods, for 
any jtfst debt They have also the smaU, and, as 
pnblic men, very appropriate privilege of receiving 
an letters by the general-post free of expense, and 
franking their own to others, to the number of 
ten a day. 

Though each member is elected by a distinct 
4ody llf people^he is, from the moment of his elec- 
tion» the representative not of those particular pcr- 
flons only, like the Stales-General of the United 
VirsviMMi^ and llw itaratifls of tiM MmCiVG^M^^^ 
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but of tbekjngtbnt tt largv; ind ia to eonnd 
faiiaself notIii«el7Batheorguithroiigbirbichl 
eooMituests mny apmk, bnt u om who harij 
been intnuted wiA * geiienl cbarge, is to peribi 
it to the belt of faia juJnnent. Tn perfbrtnance 
tbis great fimctioQ, bii tiberty of speech ia boaa4 
only by tboae mlea of decencjr of wbicb the boa 
itieU'ii the judge; and wUk, on the oae hand,' 
t( free to praqpoae what Uira he pleaaea, on i 
otbo-, he i* eKpoaed, as a priTate man, to the i^ 
ntion of tba hwa he inakea, 

Thii aMsmUy ia centpMed of rix hundred ai 
Af^-^ght nendicrs, lebnsed fbc the aeTenl pai 
of the onpire in the fbDmriiig' pnportiDD : 

EagUnd, Jfeml. Tat 

40 couaUe*, » eadi 60 

»(ElyBane,Li»d(m4) 50 






shwOTgtet feach _ $ 

9 uanenitiBi, 1 eadi 4 

S dnftaeporls, 3 each ....1 18:-4 

Wulet, 

13 conaUes, 1 each 11 

13 boronglis (Penfan&e 9, Heriofl^ 
«««) 1«- 

Counties „ ., 90 

Citiea and bwougbs ,........._......,....»„„ 16~- 

Jrelaarf ..— - -...-. 100^1 

7«tel rwriw oTfliftMwMivM «r A* 
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ComloNwBALTB, in a general sense, any form ot* 
tforernroent; in an absolute one, a republic. See 
Rbpubuc. 

Company, in a commercial sense, a society of 
merchants, mechanics, or other traders, joined to- 
gtedier jn a common intei^est. The mechanics of 
incorporated towns are thus erected into companies 
[See lAvety Companies.'] The term is also applied 
to large associations set on foot for purposes of 
commerce. When companies do not trade upon tt 
joint stock, but are obliged to admit any person 
properly qnalified, upon paying a certain fine, and 
agreeing to submit to the regulations of the com- 
pany, each member trading upon his own stocky 
and at his own risk, they are called regulated com' 
panie$: when they trade upon a joint stock, each 
member sharing in the common profit or loss, in 
proportion to his share in the stock, they are called 
"joint'Mtock companies. Regulated companies are 
intirely similar to the corporations of trades, and 
are a sort of enlarged monopolies of the same kind. 
As no inhabitant of a town can exercise an incorpo- 
rated trade without first obtaining his freedom in 
the corporation ; so in most cases no subject of the 
state can lawfully carry on any branch of foreign 
trade fcHr which a regulated company is established,- 
without first becoming a member of that company. 
The regulated companies for foreign commerce, at 
present subsisting in the united kintjfdom, are the 
Htmburg' company, the Russia-company, the East" 
land-company, the Turkey-company, and the Afri^ 
ernn^eompany, 

ComAVY, joint-stock, differs essentiaHVy^XkOi^TX^ 

inm r^B^Jated cowpanies^ bat aho fcotOL Y^'v%^A 
VOL, n, B 
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copartneries. 1^ In a private copartnery, each 
member may, upon proper warning, withdraw, and 
demand his share of the common stock, but h«L 
cannot inti'oduce a meikiber into the Company ; in 
& joint-stock company, his situation is the rerene : 
he cannot demand his share, but he may transfer it 
tc^ another. The value of this share, moreoyeryis 
uncertain ; bdng that which it will bring at raarlttt. 
II. In a private copartnery, each partner is boimd 
for the debts contracted by the company to tkt> 
whole extent of His fortune; in a joint-stock com^ 
pany, on the contrary, each partner is bound oidj. 
to the extent of tn3 share. The trade of a joint- 
stock con^aay is always managed by a court of 
directors. See East- India company ^ Sputh'S^a comf. 
Jpanyy w^AMudiorCi-hay company* 

CoBfpANY, in military a^Q^irs,. a small liody of 
foQt» consisting of from 50 to 100 privates, com* 
manded by a captain, who haa uoder him a lle^ ' 
tenant and ensign. . A battalion contains, 9, 10| Of 
11 iuch. companies, one of which is always of gre-r 
tiadiers. Companies not incorporated are cidled 
irregulars^ or independent companies. 

CoMPARATivB anatomy^ othttwi^e called the ana» 
tomy of beasts, and sometimes zootomy, and named 
emt^aratvoe in relation to that of the human body i 
a stody . which afiords considerable advantages. 1« 
it conveys such knowledge of the different parte of 
-animab as detects imposition in those authorathal 
have .dellBcated and described parts of brutes at 
belongiiig to the human body. 2. It interprM 
neveral passages in ancient writers in mecticina 
»"/« Aafse jreaifoned froBO^ those descriptious. 3. It 
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-mtid fiometimes by contrast, on tlie functions of the 
homan irune. 

CoHP^B^ or wuirinerU steering company isan ra* 
flirument luaed at sea to direct the coarse of sbipi^ 
by ascertaining the situation of a given point, and 
-Chenee enabling the seaman to pursue a line in any 
directum to or from it. The European compass k 
contained in a circular box of brass, and consists of 
the magnetic needle, and a card marked with the 39 
points, 80 fixed as to turn fi'eely, and, together with 
-thejnn in the centre, yield to the motion of tlm 
▼essel. In the centre of the needle is fixed a brass 
conical socket or cup, by means of which, the card 
hangiog on the pin turns fiieely round the centre. 
The top of the box is covered with a glass, that th^ 
cardHi tnOtion may not be disturbed by the wind. 
The whole is inclosed in a box of wood, where it is 
-suspended by brass hoops, or gimbals, to preserve 
the card in an horizontal position. The utility of 
this insttrunieut results from the magnetic virtue 
«f the needle, tht-ough whidi it constantly pitteies 
itself in a direct line from pole to pole ; a small de^ 
clinatiiim peculiar to various parts of the world, ex- 
cepted. The compass appears to have been fiist 
known about the thirteenth century ; but whether 
it was then discovered by a Neapolitan, a Frerich- 
nan, or an Englbhman, or brought from China by 
a Venetian, is not wholly agreed. From some par- 
ticulars mentioned in the account of the lateBriti^ 
embassy to Pekin, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, at least, the Chinese did not receive this con- 
trivance from Europeans. 1. The loadstoue and 
its maritime use appears to have been CLUCAStAll^ 
km/fvm to thAtpaQj^e, because, in a ftg\»»fA^«^- 
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tune, it is placed in one of the hands of the god, as 
we place a trident ; 2. The Chinese pilots speak 
of the needle as pointing to the South pole, and Eu- 
ropeans, as pointing to the North. Both these ex- 
pressions are equally just: but it commonly 
happens that when any thing of importance is bor- 
rowed from one nation by another, all the little 
' attendant circumstances are taken with it. This 
latter argument equally maintains, with whatever 
conclusiyeness it possesses, the originality of the 
European compass : Mr. Barrow, however a gen- 
tleman who attended the embassy, has made some 
observation from which it appears, that that of the 
Chinese is the more perfect of the two. * He de- 
scribes a sort of bandage of copper, by means of 
which the declination or variation of the needle is 
prevented. See Magnetism. 

Compass Azimuth, an instrument used for cor- 
recting the mariner's compass, or at least, for ascer- 
taining its variation, by finding the sun's magne- 
tical azimuth or altitude. See Azimuihy and Va- 
riation of the needle. 

Compassion is that species of affection which is 
excited either by the actual distress of its object, or 
by some impending calamity which appears ine- 
vitable. Compassion is always connected with a 
desire to reheve, and wUl always prompt to vi- 
gorous exertions wherever there is a possibility of 
•success; unless some important considerations 
should render the exertions improper or unjust. 
Compassion has no necessary connection with the 
character of the object. Its distress is a sufficient 
excitement 
CoMJmmATsoN IB a oontrWaxice Va % \|eudulam 
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dock, by means of which, while the eirptmion from 

-inereaie ot' temperature depreseet the centre of 

gravity of fome of the vibratiiigf pftrts, ether parte 

•re made to ascend nearer the centre of suspension^ 

• or to draw up the pendnlnm, so as to preserve the 

centre of oscinatkm of the compoand pendulam at 

an invariable distance, and in consequence to keep 

. all the vibrations to the same time. Compensation 

balanee m a watch is a contrivance by means of 

whidi the errors occasioned by the variation of 

temperature may be con*ectcd by varying the dta- 

neter of the balances. 

CeiiPLEMEMT €f Jjft^ a term used in the doctrino 
of annuities by De-Moivre, who denotes by it the 
nomber of years which a given life wants of 86, 
this being taken as the utmost probable •extent of 
life. Thus to a person aged SO the complement of 
life is 66 : to a person aged 40 the complement of 
life is 46. Upon this mode half the complement of 
life is that which persons not very young, nor very 
old, may expect to enjoy, thns to a person of 20 the 

•rpectation of life is •;-- = 33 years, and to per- 

tons of 30 and 40, the expectation of it will bo 

-^ and — =B 38 and 23. To fmd how long a per- 

son of a given age may expect to live ; that is, Iho 
number of years which persons of this age, taking 
them, one with another, will actually enjoy, and 
may be considered as sure of enjoying, those who 
live beyond that period enjoying as mucli more 
time, in proportion to their number, as those who 
fall short of it enjoy less. Rule. <* Tak^i \k<^ ^"^eax 

« % 
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age from 86 and divide the remainder by 3." Life 
' annnities and the expectation of life are not calcu- 
lated in this way now, bnt from tables of real ob- 
. serrations, nevertheless; the rule just mentioned 
agrees nearly or within a few months with the de- 
ductions taken frt>m such tables, and may always 
serve in rough calculations. 

Complement, in astronomy, the distance of a 
star from the zenith, or the arch comprehended be- 
tween the place of the star above the horizon and 
the zenith.. 

Complement, in geometry, is what remains of a 
quadrant of a curcle, or of 90° after any arch is 
taken away. • 

Complements of a parallelogfram, are the two 
smaller parallelograms made by drawing two right 
lines through the point of a diagonal and parallel to 
ihe sides of the parallelogram. 

CoBfPLEXiON, among physicians, the tempera- 
ment, habitude, and natural disposition of the biody ; 
but, in genera] use, the word means^the colour of 
the skiu. Dr. Hunter has giyen the following 
mew of the different complexions observable aniong 
mankind : 

Black. Africans under the line. 

Inhabitants of New Guinea, 
Inhabitants of New Holland. 
^' -^aarthy. Moors in the north of Africa. 

Hottentots in the South of 
Africa. 
Copper'CoUmred, East Indians. 
Red-coloured. Americans. 
Brown coloured. Tartars. 

Persians, 
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^ Arabs, 

Africans on the coast of the SI«« 

diterranean, 
Chinese. 
Brawniik, Inhabitants of the South of Em* 

ropCj 
Siciiians, 
Abystinianiy 
Spaniards, 
Turks; and likewise 
Samoides and 
Laplanders. 
White, Most of the European naiions ; 

« also the 

Georgians, and 

Inhabitants of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 
CoMPOsrrE order. See ARCHrrECTURE. 
CoMFOsmoN of motion, is an assemblage of se« 
▼eral directions of motion, resulting from several 
powers acting in different, though not opposite di- 
rections. See Mechanics. 

Compost, in agriculture, an artificial manure, 
contrived with a view to this advantage: thai 
cheaper and less bulky than the quantity of dimg 
required for an equal extent of soil, it shall yet pro- 
duce equal effects. 
. Compound Interest^ see Interest. 

Concentration, the act of increasing the strength 
of fluids, either by evaporating the water with 
which spirits or acids are combined, or by exposing 
them to seyere frost, whwi the water will be frozen 
and the acid or spirits will be found in the mid- 
dle of the ice. 
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CoNCBOLOGT, the study or science of shells or 
testaceous animals, is a branch of natural history. 
Shells may be sakl to constitute a department of 
rational enquiry worthy the researches of the maa 
of sdenee ; and when we consider the amazing di- 
Tersity of singular and beautiful objects that they 
embrace, they are such as cannot fail to arrest, in a 
particular degree, the regard of every observer. 
The term conchology, comprehends the study of 
animals which have a tMtt^ceous covering, whether 
inhabitants of the land orme water. Testaceology 
is a term synonymous with conchology, but is of 
later origin and application. All testaceous animals 
are composed of two parts, one of which, the ani« 
mal itself, is soft and moluscous •■ the other is the 
shell or habitation, which is hard, of a stony or cal« 
careous nature, and either partially or entirely 
covers the animal. The animal is attached to th« 
shell by means of ligaments or muscles. It was 
Jong considered as a matter of dispute among natu- 
ralists whether the arrangement of shells should be 
constituted from the animals or their habitation. 
There ia much dkficulty in either plan of proceed- 
ing; but the latter is now generally adopted, be- 
cause it is certain that the best characters upon 
which to found all systems of natural history, must 
be those most obvious and accessible. All ranks of 
animals, as nearly as can be with convenience, 
should be arranged by apparent and external dia- 
racters. 

All sheUs or testaceous bodies hitherto discover- 
ed, may be divided into three principal tribes, whidi 
i»af be denominated uni^ve, bivalve, and mul- 
iiralre. Any external pari of a«hel\ being of* 
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testaceous tabstance, and citlier itself forming a 
shield or coyering for the animal, as in univalves, 
or in union with one another, or others connected 
with a lignment, cartilage, Itinge, teeth, or other 
fastening, is denominated a valve. The shells there- 
fore, consisting of a single piece, are called uni- 
valves, those of two parts bivalves, and those of 
many parts multivalves. Between bivalve and mul- 
tivalve no distinction is drawn, shells consisting of 
more than two such parts being called multivalve, 
without any regard to the number. Linntcus be- 
gins with the multivalves and the most complex 
structure, and ends with those of the simplest form. 
According to this naturalist the multivalves contain, 
the chiton, lepas, and pholas : the bivalves contain 
the mya, solen, tellina, cardium, mactra, donax, 
▼enus, spondylus, chama, area, ostrea, anomia, 
mytillus, and pinna: and the univalves contain the 
argonautn, nautilus, couus, cyproea, bulla, voluta, 
buccimim, strombus, murcx, trochus, turbo, helix, 
neiita, paliotis, patella, dentalium, sorpula, teredo, 
and sabella. See Shell, Testacea. 

Concretions, morbid, in animal e<!onomy, hard 
snbstaAces that occasionally make their ap|)earance 
in different parts of the body, as well in the solids 
as in those cavities destined to contain fluids : in 
the first place they are denominated concretions or 
ossifications ; in the other calculi. Sec Biliary. 

Conductor, in ele<:tricity, a term usetl to denote 
.those substances which are capable of receiving 
and transmitting electricity, in opposition to elec- 
trics, in which the electric fluid may be excited or 
accumulated. See ELECTRicrrr. 

CovB, B kind of round pyramid, ox wM V^^'^ 
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having a cirele for fts base, and its sides are formeA 
by right lines drawn from the circumference of the 
base to a point at top being the vertex or apex of 
the cone. Or a cone is a solid fig^ure vrhose base 
is a circle, and which is produced by the entire re* 
volution of a right angled triangle about its perpen* 
dicularleg. See Mensuration. ^ 

Conferva, see Botany. 

Confession, in the Romish church, the act of 
acknowledging crimes and errors of conduct to a 
priest, in private, to the end that due reprehemdon 
may be sufiered, and pardon obtained. By the 
canon-law, the priest who reveals what has been 
confessed to him, irom ang^, hatred, or even fear 
of death, is to be degraded. 

Confessor, an inferior saint of the Roman 
church ; one who has resolutely stood forward to 
confess or avow his faith, and endured torture, if 
not martyrdom for its sake. 

Confessor y a priest, in the Roman church, who 
has power to receive confessions and grant absolo* 
tion. 

Conge d^eUrCy see Bishop, 

Congelation, may be defined the transition of la 
liquid into a solid state, in consequence of an ab- 
straction of heat: thus metals, oil, water, &c. are 
said t9 congeal when they pass firom a fluid into a 
solid state. With r^fard to fluids, congelation and 
freezing mean the same thing. Water con« 
geals at 32°, and there are few liquids that will not 
congeal, if the temperature be brought suflicimitly 
low. The only difficulty is to obtain a temperature 
egua) to the effect ; hence it has been inferred that 
£uidity ia the consequence of ealonc* ^eYininrrT , 
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CoNGRBQATioiuusTS, in church history, a aaot of 
Ph>te8taiits who reject all church government, ex« 
cept that of a single congregation. In other mat« 
ters, they agree with the Presbyterians. Ses 

PRBSBYTERIANS. 

Conic- SECTIONS are such cur?e lines as are pro- 
duced by the mutual intersections of a plans and 
the surtiMse of a solid cone. In different positions 
of the plane there arise (ire different figures or sec- 
tions, viz. the triangle ; the circle ; the ellipse ; tba 
parab<dB ; and the hyperbola : the last three are pe- 
culiarly i^led Conic Sections, to investigate the pro- 
perties of which is the business of Conies, and this 
depends on a Icnowledge of geom^y plane and 
solid. It will be suffic^t to our purpose to de- 
scribe the lines and to shew how they are produced. 

If the cutting plane pass through the vertex of 
the cone and any part of the base, the section so 
formed will be a triangle, as V A B, figure 1. Plafia 
Conic Sections. But if the plane cut the cone 
parallel to the base, the section will be a circle ai 
A B D fig. 2. 

In fig. 3 the section A B C is an ellipse, and it 
la formed by cutting the cone obliquely through 
both sides making the angle A j; C. 

If the cone be cut by a plane parallel to one of 
its sides, as in fig. 4 the section A D K is a para- 
kola : here the angle b Az\a equal to B a ;r. 

The section is an hyperbola when the cutting 
plane makes a greater angle with tlie base than the 
aide of the cone makes ; thus in fig. 5. the angle 
A 6 j: is greater than the angle M B Z : and if Uie 
plane A D £ be continued to cut the o^i^o^iX.^ cmi^ 
tiuslMUersectioa is called the opposiJLe l^^i^i\^^ V^ 
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the former, .B edis opposite to A D E. The \ef^ 
tices of any section are the points in which the 
cutting plane meets the opposite sides of the cone 
as A, B, in ^. 5, and 3, and A in ^. 4. Of course 
the ellipse and opposite hyperbolas have each two 
Tertices, but the parabola has only one. 

The axis, or transverse diameter of a conic sec- 
tion is the line A B fig. 6 : B B, fig. 7. And A b 
fig. 8. Tlie centre C is the middle of the axis. In 
the ellipse the centre is within the curre, in the 
hyperbola it is without the curve, but in the 
parabola the centre is infinitely distant from the 
vertex. 

A diameter is any right Hne drawn through the 
centre, and terminated on each side by the curve. 
All the diameters of the parabola are parallel to the 
axis, and infinitely long, because there is no termi- 
nation to. the line A B fig. 8. The conjugate to any 
diameter is the line drawn through the centre and 
parallel to the tangent of die curve at the vertex of 
the diameter : thus fl I, fig'.'6, would be parallel to' ' 
tangents drawn duough A or B, and G F is paral- 
lel to tangents drawn through D and £, of course 
H I is conjugate to A B, and G F is conjugate to 
DE. ' 

An ordinate to a diameter is a line parallel to its 
conjugate and terminated by the diameter and 
curve : thus D K and £ L are ordinates to the axis 
A B, fig. 6,7, «iid^6. Ordinates are perpendicular 
to their axis. 

An absciss is a part of any diianeter cotitained 
between its vertex sknd an ordinate ito it ; thi;M A K,^ 
KB are abscisses to th^^itrdinate D K : and D N» *-' 
'^ JS ajre abadssea to the ordbile ^'t^. \tvA\» 
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icounenoB wins the trice, otherwise it is gained hy 
the player of the first card of connexion, and afUr 
ft connexion any following player may tramp with- 
out mcarring a revoke, and also whatsoever suit 
may be led, the person holding a card of ooq- 
nexion is at liberty to play the same, but the others 
must if possible follow {luit, unless one of them can 
answer the connexion, which should be done ia 
preference. 

No money can be drawn till the hands are finish ^^ 
«d, then the possessors of the connexions aretetaloi 
first according to the precedence, and those hayjiy 
the majority of tricks take last. Pantalooia. 

CoNSANGuiNTTT, the relation which subsists ber 
tween persons who are sprung from the same root. 
It t^rnmiates in the sixth or seventh degree, exoepi 
in the succession to the crown, in which case it is 
continued to infinity. Marriage is prohibited hy 
the church to the fourth d^^ree of ccmsanguimty 
inclusive. • 

Consistory, an ecclesiastical court or assembly.- 
That of Rome is the college of cardinals, or th» 
fiope's senate and council. In England, each arek* 
bishop and bishop has a consistory-court, held be-> 
fore his chancellor or commissary, see Archbishop* 

Constable, in the civil policy of England, an 
officer under the magistrates for the preservatioi^ 
of the peace, whose duty, at present, principally 
consists in seizing and securing persons guilty of 
tumultuary offences. A rnod^n 

Constable- Hi^A, is chosen or appointed to pre* 

fide over an hundred, or a franchise or liberty ; but 

/he title ongioaUy belonged to officers of great rank^ 

C(wsTABUt''L9rd High cf £n({^nd,^ Y^ ^^€ 
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since consideKd as too poiverful to be committed to 
A tubjeot, and ne^er granted, since the attainder of 
Edward Stafibrd, duke of Bucking^bam, otherwiM 
than temporarily ; as, to attend a coronation, or pre* 
aide at a trial by combat. 

Constable- Xor(/ High of Scotland^ an offiot 
which is hereditary in the family of Enrol, had tht 
keeping of the king's sword, the unlimited com- 
mand of the army in the absence of the king, wak 
csertain judicial powers. There are also still exist- 
ing in England and Wales, scFcral 

Constables of castles, as of the Tower of Londoiit 
DoTer, Windsor, and Caemarron castles; and 
tiiese constables are governors. 

Constellation, an assemblage or system of se- 
▼eral stars, expressed or represented under the 
name and figure of some animal or other thing. 
The division of the starry heavens into constella- 
tions is very ancient, probably as old as astronomy 
itself. Modem astronomers divide the whole starry 
firmament into three parts, viz. 1. The consteUa- 
tions in the Zodiac. 2. Constellations north of tha 
Zodiac, and d. Constellations south of the Zodiac. 
The constellations in the Zodiac are Aries : Taurus : 
Gemini: Cancer: Leo: Virgo: Libra: 8oorpk>: 
Sagittarius: Capricomus: Aquarius: and Pisces: 
the names and order of these 12 sigpns may be ea- 
■ily remembered by the aid of the following lines | 

The ram, the bull, the heavenly twins, 

And next the crab the lion shines. 
The virgin and the scales, 

The scorpion, archer, and sea-gont. 

The man that holds the watering-\iot| 
Juil Ah with glittering ta\\s. 
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CoNSTEitNATioN is a spedes of fear, and is a 
Mroag forebodiD^ of tremendous evils which are 
likely io follow misfortunes that have already taken 
place. It may seize an individual, when surprized 
Dy the arrival of some dreadful disaster, or at the 
-instant of his being made acquainted with the event, 
but it chiefly refers to alarms of a more extensive 
nature ; to some general calamity whi<;h threatens 
evils beyond the power of calculation. 
- CoNSTrruTioN, in politics, a form or principle of 
government. Some difference of opinion is ent^- 
^ined concerning the respective advantages of 
written and unwritten constitutions: the first 
originating from events, and, frequently, never for- 
mally acknowledged ; the second depending upon 
articles carefully drawn, and solemnly acceded to. 
On this subject, the observations of Mr. Adam8| 
the late president of the United States, appear -to "fie 
entitled to attention : ' A constitution,' says Mr. 
Paine, < is not a thing in name only but in fact. It 
has not an ideal, but a real existence ; and where- 
ever it cannot be produced in a visible form, there 
is none.' Mr. Paine should have gone farther, 
and told us, whether like a deed, it must be written 
on paper or parchment, or whether it has a larger 
latitude, and may be engraved on stone, or carved 
in wood ? From the tenour of his argument j|shou1d 
seem, that he had only the American constitutions 
in his mind; for, excepting them, I believe he 
would not find in all history a government which 
will come within his definition ; and of course, 
there never was a people that had a constitution, 
prer'toQ^y to the year 1776. But the word, with 
sua' idea aMxed to it, Jiad been in use, an^ conuY^only 
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uttdersiood, lor centuries before that period, and 
therefore Mr. Paine must, to suit his purpoae* 
•heritsaooeptatioDs, andinthe warmth of his stel 
Ibr rerolatioiis, endeaToor to bring about arevola- 
lion in kmguage also. When all the most illos- 
trknu whig writers in England hare contended ftr 
the libeity of their country upon the principles of 
ihe Ei^flish constitution ; wlien the glorious cott* 
grass of 1774 declared, that < the inhabitants of tht 
Bttglish colonies in North America were entitled to 
.MTtain rights by the immutable laws of natrnv, 
ike prindplti of the English constitution and the 
several charters or compacts,' they knew very wett 
what they meant, and werd perfectly understood 
by all mankind. Mr. Paine says, that * a consti- 
tution is to a government, what the laws made 
afterwalrd by' that government are to a court of 
judicaturei:' but when the American States, by 
their constitution, expressly adopted the whole boify 
of the common laxoy so &r as it was applicable to their 
respective situations, did they adopt nothing at all, be- 
isanse that law cannot be produced in a visible formf 
INo, the constitution of a country is not the paper 
or parchment upon which the compact is written ; 
it is the system of fundamental laws, by which the 
people have consented to be governed, which is 
always supposed to be impressed npon the mind of 
every individual, and of which the written or printed 
copies are nothing more than the evidence." 

Mr. Adams has farther illustrated this subject, in 
the following passage : <* It is not absolutely essen- 
tial to the existence of a constitution, that it should 
be producible 'in a visible form.' The period of 
l^ewhen the fotrndxHdons of ihefx^sfixiX^^v^^ 
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governinent were laid by the association of the peo^ 
pie in *■ their original character' cannot, indeed, be 
Ascertained. Many of the laws which are in use to 
this day in Great Britain, and frona thence have been 
adopted by the American republics, may be traced 
back to the remotest period of antiquity ; and the 
origin even of the institution of juries, an institution 
80 congenial to the genuine spirit of freedom, is 
lost in the obscurity of the fabulous ages. Many 
.of the fundamental principles of the English con- 
stitution are known to have existed long before the 
invention of printing, and even before the inhaln- 
tants of Britain were acquainted with the use of let- 
ters, and it would therefore be an absurdity to require 
that the original articles should be produced * in a 
visible form.' But ex nihUo^ nihil Jit ; the very 
existence of these principles proves the formation 
of a social compact previously to that existence; 
and the spirit of liberty, which is their distinguisli- 
ing characteristic, affords internal evidence that 
they did not originate in the merciless despotism of 
a conqueror, but in the free and unrestrained con- 
sent of a manly and generous people. It will not 
be said that an original compact was never formed, 
because it is not recorded in the page of history :— 
as well might it be pretended, that the pyramids 
of Egypt arose self-created from the earth, be- 
cause the time of their erection and the names of 
their builders have been consigned to that oblivion 
in which all human labours are destined to be over- 
whelmed. 

'* In this sense, the British nation have a consti-r 

tution^ which was, for many years, the admiration 

i^iAe wodd. It ia composed qt* a Yeuerable system 
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of unwritteH or customai'y laws, harulcd down from 
time immemorial, and sanctioned b^ the accumu- 
lated experience of ages ; and of a body of statutes 
enacted by an authority lawiully competent to that 
purpose. Mr. Paine is certainly mistaken, when he 
considers the British goFemraent as baring origi- 
nated in the conquest of William of Norikiandy. 
This principle of being goyemed by an oral, or tra- 
ditionary law, prevailed in England eleven hundred 
years before that invasion. It has continued to this 
day, and has been adopted by all the American 
States, and it is hoped they will never abolish a 
system so excellent, merely because it cannot be 
produced in a visible form. The constitution of 
Great Britain is a constitution of principleSj not of 
articles ; and however frequently it may have been 
violated by t3rrants, monarchical, aristocratical, or 
democratical, the people have always found it ex- 
pedient to restore the original foundation, while, 
from time to time, they have been successftd in im- 
proving and ornamenting the building." 

CoNSTrruTioN, British. In this justly-celebrated 
Ibrm.of government, power of every kind, and 
without limit, is vested in the united will of the 
crown and two houses of parliament : but though 
the concurrence of the throne is necessary to the 
measures of each, their functions are distinct ; and 
its perfection consists not only in the equipoise 
of power between these authorities, but in the strict*< 
ness with which each is confined to its own boun- 
daries. Under the heads Xt'ng, Parliament^ House 
ofLordSy House of Commons, Sec, some account is 
given of the rise, progress, establishment, and na- 
tnre of thai drU Bberty which is tVie cotvBi>^\i^^'»s\ 
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principle of tbu Britisli Empire. Tbe acute ud 
sniinUeil authoc of the Constitution of England, 
lowhoni tills book is in sereral instances hideb(«d, 
has, in tbe following paragraphs, given a compre- 
henHiTe picture of llie wbole. The subject is ken 
Tieweil a priori ; and thia, iD Eome cawt, ilk vary 
useful point of view. 

" II' we could, forsn instaot, suppose thattbtt 
English form of govemmeut, instead ufhavingbeaa 
tbe effect of a lucky concnrrence of fortunate dr* 
cuntstuices, had been EBtabtiHlied from a settled 
plan, by a man who bad discoveFed betbrebanil pud 
by reasoning all those adrantagus resulting Tram it 
wbich wo now peroeive from experience, and hatf 
undertaken to point tbem out to othei- men capable 
of judging of what be said to them, the fbltoiving; 
is, nu doubt, the rnauner in which be would liare 
spoken to them : 

" Nothing b more chimerical," he mduM have 
S^d, " than a state of either total equality or total 
liberty amongst mankind. In all societies of men. 
some power will neeessarily arise. This poiver, 
after gradually becoming confined to a amaller 
number of persons, will, by a like necessity, at laiit 
lalt into the hands of a single leader ; alfd Ihette two 
ellecle (of which you may see ronstant namples in 
history) flowing Itom the ambition of one part tff 
Mankind, and Irom the various afTections and pai< 
sioDs of the other, are ^olutely unavoidable. 

" Let us, therefore, admit this evil at once, sb« 

it ia imposaJble to avoid it I^t na, of oursdve*, 

effl^liah a chief among us, since we uniBt, some 

O'nie or other, snbmit to otie -, we ah&U b y this meaiti 

*^^ctaaSy pteweai, the eonflicti 'tittt 'Vv^A «£ik 
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amoMf^ tlio rnm]»rtit(»rs for i1i:it station : luit ItH iis-, 
nbovf nil, ONtubliKli Jiiiii sin/^lr; lest, M\vr mic- 
Ci*8sivHy nuNin^ hiniNflf on iUv riiinM of his rivaliii 
hr nIioiiIiI liimUy r.stnlillNli liitn^rir, wlirtlirr wo will 
or ni»t, hikI tliniii^li n tniin of tlu: most dismlran- 
tnjCTffoHH cvrntH. 

•* lit't iw «vrn pivr liini every tliinp wp ran |mf- 
•iHlycfivo wiihimt ondnn^rring onr m^rnrity. liCt 
UN mil liim our Hovrrcipfn ; Irt iis makt* him con- 
tidcT the Htato an }m\}ff h\n own ])ntrimony ; l<*t ut 
grant him, in ahort, Rurh piTRonnl privih*^fi m 
none of uh can cm hopp to rl^iil him in, and we 
shall find that what w« wcro at iind: indintMl to con- 
aidpr an a fprat r?il, will be in reality a flonn*p of 
aiivnntafr('8 to the community — wc hIiaII Im* the 
bcttrr able to Bct iMiunds to that power which we 
elinll linvo tliMN oHCprtainfMl and lixcd in one place: 
H'C fihnll liavp thu more interest<*d, the mnn, whom 
we hIiaII have put in poNsesNlon of fio many ad- 
vanln^'N, in the I'liithrul diKchar^c of his iluty ; and 
wc slinll have thuH procured for each of us, a 
|»owerful prot(r«^tor at home*, and for the whole 
ronimunity a tlcfendcr a<ifainst ibreipfii cnemi(*ft, 
eiiiicrior to all possibli! temptation of betraying^ liii 
country. 

•* You may also Imvo observed," he would con- 
tinue, *< that in all status there naturally arises 
around the pc^rson, or persons, who are investiHl 
with the public |>ower, a eliiss of men who, without 
haviufif any actual share in that powtT, yet partake 
of iUi lustre; who, pret<'ndin)^ to be distinguished 
from the rcwt of the conuuunity , do, i'nmi th:it vcTy 
circuuiNtancr, l^troine distiufi^mslieiV Vtvuw \\\v\w\ 
jiOi/ this dlstmcUoa, though ouly muUe.v oV vvYi\vi\o>^\ 
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and at fifft thos surreptitiously obtained, jel be* 

oomes at last the source of wety f|;rieyous effects. 

^' Let OS therefore regulate tlib evil, which wa 
eaimot entirely prevent. Let ns establish the dasi 
of men who would otherwise gfow up among ira 
without our Icnowledge, and gradually aoquire die 
most pemieious privileges : let Us grant them dis- 
tinctions that are visible and dearly asoertained | 
their nature will, by this aoeans, be the better im» 
derstood, and they will of ooorse-be rnueh lesbliktfijr 
to become dangerous. Bjr this metoa Also, We sfadB 
predude all other persons from the hopes of osuvp* 
ingthon. AstopMendtodistinotionsdaBtbenon* 
forward be no longer ii title to obtain them, evatr 
one who shall not be cxprssdy included in thiir 
number, most contiilae to confos himself one of 
the people ; tuid, Just as We said before let as diooan 
•orielves one nwitter that we may not have fifty, 
so, let OS again say on this occasion, let ub establidi 
three hundred lords, that We may not have tan 
tfaoasand noUes. 

** Besides, our pride will better i^econdle itself to 
a superiorly which it wiU no longer think of dis« 
puting. Najr, as they will themaslves see as to be 
beforehand in acknowledging it, they will think 
themsdves under no neoessity of beii^ insolent to 
tarnish as a proof of it. Secure as to their privi- 
leges, dl violent measures on their part for main* 
taining, and at last perhaps eztendiBg, them will be 
prevented : they will never combine together witk 
any degree of vehemence, bot when Uiey really 
have cause to think thcrosdres in danger; and br 
i&srnyAnult tbsoi kulisputaUy.great meut we shall 
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have a dMmct of ofWn leeing tbem behafe like 
motlMfl and TirtuoiM citiaeni. 

** In fine, by being united in a fefpilar oncmbly, 
llMy will ftrm an inlennediate body in the atulr, 
tjuit m to nyi a ? ery uieful part ei' the govern- 



<• It it d(M> neoeMary," our lawgiver would iar* 
theradd, ^* that we, the people, hUouM have an in« 
fliMQceupoB the government : it is necemary for our 
ova aacurity ; it is no len neuef sary for the ancu* 
liqr of the government itielf. But experience must 
Imw taught yea, at the same time, that a great 
kedyof men cannot act, witliout being, though they 
9fm Ml awaraof it, the instruments of the dcsigiMi 
off a amall number of persona ; and that the power 
offiho people is never any thing but the power of a 
ftir laiMtora, who, thougli it may be impossible to 
ieH n^eoi or bow, have found nieana to secure to 
themselves the direction of its eieroise. 

<* Let niy therefore, be also btforeliand with tliis 
other incQBvonienoe. Let us effect openly what 
wouU, otherwise, take place in secret. Let us in- 
truitoor power, before it be taken from us by ad- 
drtiS- Tlioae whom we shall have eacpressly made 
tho depositaries of it, being freed from any anjcioua 
oaie about supporting themselves, will have no ob- 
ject but to render it useful. They will stand in awo 
of us the more, because thty will know that they 
have not imposed upon us; and instead of a smoU 
number of loaders who would imagine they dcrivo 
their whole importance from their own dexterity, 
we shall have express and acknowledged represen- 
tative who will bo accountable to us for the evils 
OfthojtffNv 
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** But abore all, by forming our goremment of A 
small number of persons, we shall prerent any dis- 
order that may take place in it, irom ever beoaming 
' dangerously eztensiFe. Nay, more; we shall render 
it capable of inestimable combinations and resources^ 
which would be utterly impossible in that goyem- 
ment of all, which never can* be any thing but up- 
roar and confusion. 

<' In short, by expressly divesting onrselTes of A 
power of which we should, at best, hare only aa 
apparent enjoyment, we shall be entitled to maloa 
conditions for ouiselves : we shall insist that our li- 
berty be augmented : we shall, above all, reserve 
to ourselves the right of watching and oensaring 
that administration which will have been estaWiahed 
only by our own consent. We shall the better see 
its defects, because we shall be only spectators of 
it: we shall correct them the better, because we 
shall be indepaident of it." 

Consul, in the Roman commonwealth, the title 
of the two chief magistrates, whose power was, in a 
certain degree, absolute, but who were diosen only 
for one year. The authority of the two consuls wa9 
equal : yet the Valerian law gave the right of prio- 
rity to the elder, and the Julian law to him who had 
the greater number of children ; and this was - ge« 
nerally called consul major, ,or prior. 

Consul, in commerce, an officer appointed to 
reside in foreign countries, to protect the interests of 
trade. He is to act as a common friend to sudi of 
his Doercantile countrymen as visit his station. His 
house is distinguished by the arms of his govern* 
xz7^zi^/>jaced over the door. 
Camtri, jFtrs/, an high office, esUblished mum 
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ynm since as the head of the government ot 
France. It was to be held for ten years, and con-: 
fer the power of proposing' laws, of directing foreign 
affiurs, and of controuling, or managing, the war- 
department. 

CoMTEMPT, the act of despising others ; scorn ; 
or the state of being despised ; vileness. Contempt 
directs its chief attention to the character and dis- 
position, which are capable of committing miworthy 
and disgraceliil actions. Its objects are radical 
baseness, and radical imbecility where it should not 
exist. 

CoNysNTiCLE, in the modem acceptation, a word- 
of contempt, applied by ignorant bigots to a reli« 
gious' assembly of any persnasion differing from 
that of the church of England. Originally, conven- 
ticie was the diminutive of convent ; and signified 
a party or faction of monks, leaguing for the elec- 
tion of an abbot. 

CoNYETANCB, a deed or instrnment that passes 
land, &c. from one person to another. 

Conveyancer, one who professes to draw deeds, 
mortgages, and conveyances of estates. This is 
one of the most profitable branches of the law, es- 
pecially when the business of a money-scrivener is 
super-added ; in which latter case, a conveyancer 
'la employed to find estates to purchase, to lay out 
and borrow money, and in these occupations he is 
paid by botli the contracting parties, and draws the 
securities. This profession requires great know- 
ledge of the law, and a solid and clear understand* 
ing ; tor on conveyancing the security of property 
^eatly depends. 

Cof^vocATio^^ an assembly of the clergy oi^w^ 
roL, If, M 
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kiid, at pveMDt merdy nominal. Ita pro? mee li 
ateted to be, ibe eMctment of Gaoon-law, aubjeci to 
the Uoenoe of the king ; and the nramination and 
eanmrinffofnll heivtiad and adiiaaiatical booka and 
porsona; bat from ita judicial proceedinga liea aa 
tppealiothekingineJMmGeryyOrbiaddegstea. In 
1666, tbe GOBfoealion then aaiembled anrreodered 
to parlianient the right of tasdng the clergy ; and 
eodenaatical peraena in retora obtained the right 
of TOting at dectionas ainee which alteration, the 
oonfmsation baa vanally been called and die* 
aolved together with the parliamenta; but pro* 
vogued from tine to time through the whole poiod 
of ita eziatenee* 

C00PBR9 n makec of caaka. Thia hard-woridny 
boaUieaa baa several branchea. Some caaka are tighit 
ibr hokling hquida, and odiera not ao, for dry goods, 
package, and aaap. The making of aoap-caaka is 
the lightest labour, and requires the least capital^ 
thai of amall light caaka is more laborious, and de- 
manda a larger fund ; that of botts, hogsheads, and 
large ▼aaack &r brewing and other eztenaiTe par- 
poaeiW standa, in both reiqpecta, the higheat in thf 
soale^ 

Copal, improperly called gnm-copal, a gmn of 
tibe reainona kind, the concrete juice of a tra« 
called rhui copulUnumf which growa in New-Spain* 
It is dissolTod in linseed-oil by digestion, with a 
heat Tory little less than sufficient to bml or de* 
compose the oil; and the solution, diluted widi 
. spirit of turpentine, forms a well-known, tiaas* 
parent ▼amisb. 

CopsMNicAM $y$tenu tSee Solar iy9tem. 
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•set of cbristiaiis in EjBfy pt. The prindpol errors in 
regard to doctrine, of whidi they are accused bj 
tiie Roman chnrcb, are> 1. The acknowkdgemeiit 
of wewea sacraments. S. The denial of the pro* 
ceedingof the Holy-Spirit from the Son ; 3. The 
allowance of three general councils of the church ; 
4. The allowance of one nature, will, and operatioa 
in Jesus Christ, after the union of the humanity 
with the godhead. In point of diacipline, they or- 
dain deacons of fire years of age ; and allow mar- 
riage in the second d^free of affinity. The cliurch- 
ga?emment of the Jacobites is episcopal ; and the 
aect appears to differ but little from the Greek- 
church ; it bas, however, a patriarch of its own. 
The other christian& of Egypt are called meichites. 

CoppBR, the finest of the imperfect metals. It 
has obtained the name Venus^ on account of its rea- 
dinea to unite with several metallic substances* 
Native copper is found in Sumatra, it is picked up 
in kMse masses, on the hills shattered by earth- 
quakes, which are very prevalent in that island. 
The natives are ignorant of mining ; but Mr. Mac- 
donald supposes that its mountains contain inex- 
haustible stores of this mineral. On smelting it, % 
cxMisiderable portion of gold is found to be included 
in the ore. Paris-mountain, in the isle of Angle- 
aea, is famous for its copper- worics. A method of 
obtaining fine co[^r from springs that, according 
to common expression, turn iron into that metal« 
has been known for centuries in Germany, and, 
within these few years, practised in the united 
kingdom. The explanation of this circumstance is, 
that the iron is dissolved by the vitriolic acid of tlia 
^Mfiiyir in ^iieftjon, and tba ooppaT ^cec^VcikA^N»K 
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its metallic form in place of the iron. The present 
bishop of Uandaff relates that at the copi)er-mines 
at Arklow, in Ireland, one of the workmen having 
left an iron sbovd in a stream that issues from tlie 
^orks, he found it, after having lain there soma 
weeks, so incrusted with a coat of copper, that it 
was at first believed to be changed into that metal.. 
The proprietors of the mines, in pursuance of the 
hint, made proper pits and receptacles fur the water, 
and obtained, by means of soft iron bars put into 
them, such quantities of copper that the streams are 
now of equal value with the mines themselve*. 
One ton of iron produces nearly two tons of copper- 
mud ; and each ton of mud, when melted, sixteen 
hundred weight of copper : and the metal thus ob* 
tained sells for ^10 a ton more than that fluxed 
irom the ore. The lessees of the Paris mines, an- 
nually raise from six to seven thousand .tons of 
saleable ore, and daily employ forty furnaces in 
smelting it. This ore contains a large proportion of 
sulphur, which must be separated by roasting, be- 
fore it can be melted, or, technically speaking, 
fluxed. The inflammable chemical liquor, with 
part of the vitriolic acid it contains, are dispersed in 
the air by the force of the fire ; while another part 
of the acid attacks and dissolves so much of the 
copper, that the water in which the roasted ore is 
washed, has yielded, in one year, iron being im- 
mersed, an hundred tons of fine copper. Copper is 
injurious to the animal system. See Poison. 

CopPER-plate. See Engraving. 

CoppER-plate, printing. See Printing. 

Copperas, is thesulphate of iron, and i^. common- 
er ^^aZfex/^roeQ vitrioL If sulp\iunc «lc\^\»^ d\\Q!Ud 
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with Wittr« and be pcmrad upon iron, mneh cfibr- 
Tetcenoe will be teen ; the metal will be disioWed, 
Mid the MliitioD, when evaporated, will exhibit th^ 
•olphate of iron, or oommon copperaa, which ia a 
Bootral aalt in a f ery impare state. Copperas b 
Hhm basis of many dyes: it gives a Ane Uaek, 
^urogh it rathar sui^jeots the material to decay, nn- 
Iflss used Willi exti'eme caution, the least exceik 
ooeaaiomag the doth, '&o. to rot rery soon. It 
asems that wool is more aflbcted by it than felt, as 
is obriotts from the greater duration of hats beyond 
what Inroad cloths, &o, exhibit when dyed black. 
Ink owea its rich blackness principally to the ^p- 
peraa which it contains ; and onr^ne black leathers 
arc equally indebted to its powerful qualities, that 
M flrnoly fix the colour on all occasionii. Many 
■errants are in the habit of cleansinfif their copper 
ldtcben*utensils with green Titriol, which is ex* 
tnmely dangerous : the copperas is highly eorro • 
nve, and disengages a very large portion of the 
copper, which cannot be always removed, even 
when much pains are taken, the salt being buried 
swider projecting rims, rivets, fkc. We are apt to 
iMlieve that many most painful and dangerous com- 
pUints have resulted from thiK, though, probably 
they may have been assigned to other supposed 



" Copy-Ao/c/, a sort of tenure of landed property, 
according to the custom of the manoi', the holder of 
which is subject to certain services and lines, and 
has no other authority for his possession than the 
copy of the court-nrfl made by the steward of the 
lori's court. A oopy-hold ill taken either in foe* 

Gl 
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simple, fee-tail, for life, years, or at will ; but gpe< 
nerally ,in fee or for three lives. 

Coral, or coralUna^ a marine prodaction, con- 
Gernin^ which it is by no means . ajy^eed whethei 
it be animal or vegetable. The species are several 
distinguished by the form of tlieir branches ; anc 
they are found adhering to shells, rocks, &c. Mr 
Macdonald, in a paper on the cond of Suinatra, ii 
the fourth volume of the Asiatic Retearches^ altei 
referring that species of plant, as he denominates it 
to the class of Cryptogamia of Linnaeus, observes, 
that it differs from the descriptions of coral hitbertc 
given, and, therefore, obliges us with the following 
account of it: ** It is of three colours ; red, black, 
and whitish-yellow ; the last is the most common 
in the eastern seas. It is of a fungous texture, 
equally hard in and out of its natural element ; and 
its pores are charged with a juice, of a milky wp" 
pearance, in some degree acrid. The bark coven 
every part of the tree, and contains a number oi 
perforated papillse, or pores, terminating in tubes, 
The internal projections of the papillsc adhere tc 
the particles of sand and stone, on which the coral 
grows, and are the only appearance of roots it ex- 
hibits." The tree, in general, he observes, growi 
to the height of two feet, but in some instances to 
that often. From its rapid growth on the western 
coast of Sumatra, he thinks that the coral ought 
undoubtedly to rank as a vegetable : yet modern 
naturalists seem to have determined differently con- 
cerning this production of the ocean ; some affirm- 
ing it to be a fossil, formed like crystals and spars, 
MPliDe othov rank it among the animal tribes. I^c 
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William Jones, in an additional note, defines corals 
and 

Corallines, according to the approved system 
(xf Ellis, as the cretaceous habitations of animals, 
and one of the links in the great chain of natures 
Mr. Macdooald's notion, that an artificial island, for 
the purpose of sate anchorage, might in time be 
produced from a quantity of corals, mixed with 
•topes and other substances, transported to the 
coast of Coromandel, and sunk at the mouth of the 
dangerous part of Madras, is a very ingenious one, 
were it practicable ; but sir William remarks, lliat 
it wokildy in all probability, occasion, fpom its quick 
increase, a dangerous reef of rocks, before that 
island could^be formed. 

Cordage, a term used for ell sorts of cord of 
every size. Cords were originally made of leather, 
or tlie .hides of animals : these gave wey in this 
country to the use of iron chains^ In more distant 
nations to the south ; thongs and chains were su- 
perceded by the use of vegetable sli reads, and the 
arts of combining them into strength. The junci 
or rushes, in later times were worked up into cord- 
age, by our own ancestors, and hence, perhaps, old 
caUes, and ropes, aro now called *' old junk." 

CoRDWAiNEB, the term wliereby the statutes de- 
nominate a shoemaker. 'J'he word is from the 
French cordouannicr^ which lUcoage derives from 
cordouarif a kind of leather brought from Cordova, 
Cordona, or Cordua, a city of Aqdaliisia. The 
shoemakers of London aro incorporated under the 
name of the ** company of cordwainers.'' 

CoRiDOR, in architecture, a gallery leading to 
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gereral chambem, sometimes wholly indoaed, awl 
sometimes open on one side. 

Corinthian order. See ARCHmcroRE. 

GoRiNTBiANS, ^[Mstles to the, in the New IMr* 
ment, are two tetters addressed by the apostle Paul 
to the infaafaitants of Corinth. The first was pro- 
bacy written ftom Ephesus about the year 56, it 
answer to some queries proposed by tiie Corii^« 
ans, and to correct some abuses and disorders whiok 
had cr^t in among them during his absence. Th# 
second was written about a year or two later, aad 
upon similar topics. 

Cork, the bark of the cork-tree, a species •£ 
ftierctts, m oaky growing, in g^reat abundance, m 
Spain, Italy, and France. The bark is taken firoili 
the tree by making an incision down the whbltt 
height of the trunk, and, at each extremity, anis- 
ihesr round the girth. The tree is supplied with 
this cofl^ .in a degree so peculiarly abmidaat, that 
not only it continues to flourish uninjured by 4he 
act of barking, but, in its natural state, regularly 
sheds the whole, and acquires a new coveriog. 
The pieces of iMirk are flattened artificially, 1^ 
placing them in water, and under heavy stones. 
The Spaniards employ them to line stone-wais, 
where^tbey contribute to warraidi, and absorb mois- 
ture. Imported into England, this substaaoe fur- 
nishes employment to the 

CoEK'Cuiter, by whom it is half-burnt, and thsA, 
with a sharp knile, cut into pieces adapted, by their 
flo<% yet firm texture, for dosing liquor- voaada * 
The workers at tbisbusaran, which is sedentary^. 
JUfdjsmpleukiig operatioBi are firequently Women, 
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who earn 7, 8, or 10s. a week. Cork is also ap- 
plied to a few other purpose! : among wbich th« 
moHt remarkable is that of 

CouK'jackett ; irom the buoyant nature of which, 
it is asserted, its wearer cannot possibly sink while 
it adheres to him. Provided with this valuable 
apparatus, neither strength, nor skill, nor courage, 
are said to be necessary ; and a young lady may 
safely venture into even a rough sea. 

Corn, farinaceous seed, as that of wheat, rye, 
barley, millet, rice, oats, maize, lentils, peas, or 
other plants. Anciently, men ate acorns, and the 
nota, or mast, of the beech. The first cultivation 
ef fields of com was certainly a signal event in 
fanman history ; but its date is wholly lost. Agri- 
culture gives a new character to the species ; and 
strikingly distinguishes its professors, not only 
from the animal race in general, but from those men 
who still, like that, subsist on the spontaneoos pro- 
ductions of nature. Ceres, whose memory the 
poets have enveloped in faUc, appears, if not to have 
iorented the practice, at least to have introduced it 
into Greece, and other nations of that age and 
region. See Bread and Food. 

Corns, In surgery, hanl excrescences on the 
feet, occasioned by thepressurc of shoes. Mr. An- 
thony Carlisle, surgeon to the Westminster -hos- 
pital, in the seventh volume of Medical Facts, gives 
an ingenious account of the formation and texture 
•f the Gutide, and thence proceeds to show the 
cause of corns. The cuticle, which is formed, he 
thanks^ of coagulate lymph, is composed of laminoe 
of different degrees of thickness. Whetv \wy\x^ 
hjrpreMtare, the most usual cause ot corc^^ \\. \% 
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thrust tfff by new^ layers of cuticle) Ibmed under* 
neathit ; if the new kyer be formed before the 
old one loses its hold, the two will be interworen 
together ; and if the pressure which ocoasioBed 
the injury be continued, new layers will go on to 
be formed, and at length the true-skin wUl be re«- 
moved by absorption, thus allowing the diseased 
mass of cuticle to sink below the lerd of the living 
parts ; hence a cone of cuticle is formed, with |ti 
apex protruded among sensible substances. Coma 
may be dissdved, by first soaking in warm water, 
and afterwards applying the liquid caustic alkiAL 
The management of this process, he says, requires 
some address, and often consid^able patience and *• 
perseverance. A more tedious metliod is by iSbm 
application of adhesive plaster, spread on le^thert 
having a hole in the centre ; by this means^ m 
pressure is made on the parts round the com, hf: 
which the root will in time be protruded. Thw 
process is perfectly safe, but often requires five ot 
mx. weeks for its accomplishment. A third method 
is by blister : the com is to he out close, and then & 
strong blistering-plaster is to he applied, extendin^^ 
a little beyond its circumference. This is parti- 
outarly used for soft corns. 

CoRNBUAN. See Carneuan. 

Cornet, in military economy, the third officer of ' 
a large company of cavalry, who bears the o<douni» 
and commands in the absence of a lieutenant. 

CoRNUcoPU, the horn of plenty^ or AmaUheaU 

horn, a source whence, according to the andeat 

poets, every production of the earth was hiviahed ; 

M gifi from Jupiter to his nurse, the goat Amal- 

^Aea. Ja duddatioB. of tUs fiibia, VX \EAaWia«»M 
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that in LyHs^ tihe ancient name of a part of Alncaf 
there was a Httle terntory, in tliape not iU-reaeiiH 
Uii^ a bnUoek's horn, which Amuumj ^be kangt 
gsreto hisdaaghter, Amalthea, the nunie of Ju^ 
^fter. 

ConoL or corolla^ see BortAn, 

G<MK>LLAR7, is an usefbl coosequence drami 
ftom something already advanced or demonstrated : 
tlms it bdng demonstrated that a triangle whick 
bas two equal aides, has also two angles eqoal } 
tfns ooredlary will fbllow, that a triangle which ha* 
ki three sides equal, has also its three angles equal. 

CosoNEm, an officer in the British polity, whos« 
dolies jare somewhat of the nature of those of 9^ 
aiheriir. Each county, howe?er, has several coro* 
jwrs, in some instances to the number of six. A 
coroner is to inquire, with the asastance of a jufj, 
into the cause c^ tlie death of any person dying hy 
unnatural means, or in prison. If, by this inquest 
of murder, suspicion is found to attach to any onOi 
he is to commit the suspected party for farther 
trial. He takes cognizance of goods brought ob 
shore hy shipwreck ; and of all treasure-trore ot 
pn^perty found and unclaimed. A coroner is also » 
substitnte for the sheriff; and is to act whenever 
that officer is supposed to be interested in a process. 

Coronet, an inferior crown worn by the nobility. 
See Hbraldrt. 

Corporal^ in military economy, an inferior offi- 
cer, under a Serjeant, in a company of foot, who 
has oharge over one of the divisions, places and re- 
lieves centinels, and keeps good order. His pay is 
dbout one third more than that of a \|dvate^ «.l»x« 
whciHi kek the Mm gradatioiu 

t 
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Corporation, ' a body politie or incorporate, S9 
called, because the persons or members are joined 
in one body, and thus qualified to take, grant, and 
do any other vlst necessary to the common conteem. 
By means of corporations, powers and properties 
are erected and perpetuatied independently of the 
individuals incorporated. 'Qie utility of -tiieae in- 
stitutions may be illustrated by the case of a 
church-liying. At the original endowment of 
parish churches, the freehold of the church, the 
church-yard, the parsonage-house, the glebe, and 
the tythes of the parish were vested in the theth 
parson by the bomity of the donor, as a temporal 
recompence for his spiritual care of the inhabitants, 
and with the intention that the same emoluroentB 
should erer after continue as a return for the same 
exertions. How, then, was this to be efiected F 
The freehold was vested in the parson ; and if we 
suppose it vested in his natural capacity, on his- 
death it might descend to his heir, and woi^d be 
liable to Ins debts and incumbrances ; or, at best, 
the heir might be compellable, at some trouble and 
expense, to convey these rights to the succeeding 
incumbent. The law therefore has wisely or- 
dained that the parson, as parsorij shall, like the 
king, as king, never die ; and this is done, by ren- 
dering the successive possessors of the living a 
body corporate. By this means, all the rights of 
tiie parsonage are preserved entire to the successor ; 
tiie present incumbent, and his predecessor who 
lived seven centuries ago being, in law, one and the 
same person, so that what was given to the one 
H'ss ^i€D to the other also. — Corporations exist 
in eucb great nwubers, and for so \«x\!0\» v^^^ses 
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fas mimicipal government, diarity, church-pro- 
perty, learningf, trade,^o.), that they canD<»t here 
be enumenUied. They are described as either ag" 
grega$e or Mole^^ that ia, including many mem- 
lien or one : the former are generally known ; 
and the hUer is tl&at of which » church-liviof 
presents an example. 

CoBaECTioN. 8ee PaiNTEBS^ marks. 
^ ConauFTioM of hlood^ in kw, an infection accruing 
■to a man's state, attainted of felony and treason, 
and to his issue, for as he loses all to the prince, his 
- iipie cannot be heirs to him, or to any other an- 
cestor by him, and if he bo nobiCf his heirs will lose 
^their right to the title. 

CoBSAH, a cruisoT) n name commonly given to 
the pirati(»l cruising -vessels of Barbary, which, 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, have 
infested the Mediterranean. 

CoBTfis, a Spanish term signifying the states or 
juBsembly of the states : th^ were formerly held at 
Madrid, but since the invasion of Bonaparte, and 
the usurpation of his brother, the Cortes have been 
moveable, and have fled from place to place out of 
the reach of the tyrant. 

CoRTPBA, the umbrella tree, grows as tall as a 
ahip's mast, and has the largest leaves of any ve- 
getable, being of a size to cover twenty -men. 
These are used as paper, they serve als^ for co- 
• Teriing honses in the room of slates. Most of the 
books which are shown io Europe for the Egyp- 
tian Papyrus are made from the leaves of this tree, 
which is called hlcewise the fan-palm on account of 
the leaves folding, when dry, Wke a fen. 

VOL. U. H 
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C(Mi8W3bNY, in phygkxi, liie wimce or theory «f 
the fennation ofibe IrarkUf 

Cmmmmri^hT) Hie d ce o rip tkn of the moiid. 

CkriTQif. ' See-GoMVpniM. ';; » 

CcftTLrnHftt, A veed iooiiiisti of ibeee >ym^i: 
>ris.<he ootyMoiMuthe nidioie, wndih^ pinmhii^ 
which are luaaliy inclosej in a cover. «.If wetake 
a garden beatt, wenMy pereeif«each of dieae three 
lAPtairMigireateafe; iw this seed k of sao large a^ 
4Rae, that ^l its organs ave eacceedingly diataiot, 
'When we strip off tito -esitaraal coats ^the btea, 
which are two, and of different degrees of thidi-' 
ness in different pai^s, we find that it etsily'dhma 
into two lobes, pretty nearly of the saRne size aa^ 
<flgore. Each of ^eeie lobes is palled a colyledoa. 

CoTENAirr, in law, the agteement or consent of 
two or more by4eed in writing, sealed aiadddi*> 
yered ; whereby either, er one of the parties, pnii> 
mises to the oAer Uiat something is already done, 
or shall be hereafter done: he that makes tbe covec* 
iuant, is called the covenanter, and he to W&om it i^ 
•made is denominated the covenantee. 

CoucBANT, in lieraldry, is ondevstood of a lion, or 
other beast, when lying down, but with his head 
raised, whi<di distingnisbes the posture of ooQchant 
from dormant, whereon he is supposed qrate str^h- 
ed out and asleep. 

CouNfiLj in national afiairs, an assemUy of per- 
sons for the porpese of concerting meaSi^Res of* 
«|ate. See Eisa. 

Council AuUc See Aslic. 

CoiTNciL^ComsKm, in London, a court cimsisting 
ofAe lord-mayor, aldermen, and common*oomioil- 
^nea, or representatiTea of the body of .citiaens 
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elected by tbd-Mtetal wwdi, by whiob ali by-law* 
or Kgiihttioiii for that oity ara mado. 

CooHcit afwBTj an aiaeaibly of the principal oft* 
ccenef a iaetor army, caUed by the admiral or gi^ 
■end la eoneert measurea for re^uiaite operatioDa. 

County, in geography, ong^iMdly signified tha 
territory or joriadiction of a count or earl ; but the 
word is now used in the same sense with slure. In 
thia view, a county i» a circuit or portion of the 
realflpy inta fifty-two of which England and Walea 
ate divided fi>r the better government^ and tlie moM 
easy adminiatration of juatioe. See J ustics. 

ComnY'-palatine. See Palatine. 

CovmY'Corporate, a title given to several citiea 
or ancient boronghs (as Soudiampton and Briatol), 
on which certain kings ai England have thought 
pn^icr to bestow peculiar privileges ; annexing ter- 
ritory, land, or jurisdiction, and making them 
countiea within themselves, with their own sheriffa 
and otheK officers. 

CoioukQs is such a firmness of mind, inspired Ira 
a sense of what is just and honourable, as amidst alj 
the dangers and evils to which human life is inci- 
dent, enables a maa steadily to pursue the dictatca 
of ooBScience and prudence. , '. 

Court- Aarofi, a court held by the steward within 
every manor. This court is of two natures; the 
one a customary court, appertoiaiog eutively to the 
business oi' the copyholders [see Copyholder] ; the 
other a court of cou^mou hiw, in which the barouSy 
or fireeholdera of the manor, as the pare$ or peors of 
each otlier, sit in judgment, the steward being ra- 
ther the registrar than the judge. This court is 
competent to' try, by ^* tor it ^ Tight" %&l cnoSx.^* 
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Teraiea rdating' to the right of lands within tte 
manor, and aise persoiial actions of- debt or tmk 
past, where the debt or damagesilonot amoimtto 
forty shillings : bat the writ cf right may be re-^ 
moved into the ooanty-court ; and all other aotioDS 
into superior coarts. 

Crab, in astronomy, and natural history. See 
Canceh. 

Crane, a machine used in builcfing', on wharfii 
and in warehouses, for raising and lowering huge 
stones, ponderous weights, padcages, &o. 

Craniologt, a system of physiognomy, inreoted 
hy Dr. Gall of Vieona. The chief prindples on 
which this is founded are. (1) That the brain » the 
material organ of the internal faculties. (2) That it 
contains dilBTerent oigans for different facultieB. (3) 
That we may judge of these different organs and 
their feculties by the exterior form of the oramum : 
in other words the iormation of the cranium de- 
pends on the portion and prominencies <tf the bram, 
producing corresponding impressions and indenCa-^ 
tions. 

Crape, a light transparent stuff, in manner of - 
ganze, made of raw silk, gummed and twisted on 
the mill, and much used in monming. The in- 
vention came from Bologna ; but the chief mana- . 
iacture of this stuff is said to be at Lyons, in 
France, and at Nor«rich in England. 

Craton, a general name for all coloured stones. 

or other minerals and substances, used in designing 

or painting in pastel; whether they haye been 

beaten and reduced to a paste, or are used in their 

primitive consistence, after sawing oi& cutting them 

/jiio hog narrow slips. In thia last manner are red 
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crayons made of Uood-stone or red-chalky and 
blade onas of ciiarcoal and black-lead. Crayons of 
aU other coloora are oompositions of earths redueed 
to paste. In painting with crayons, the artist shonki 
he apfaizfid ^one essential difference which should 
be observed between the application of colours m 
crayons and that of colours in oil. Colours used 
in a dry state have a much greater warmth o^'oom- 
plexioa than those in a wet one. For this reason^ 
in order to> produce a rich picture, a much greater 
proportion of what painters caU ** cooling tints,*^ 
nost be ap^ied in crayon-painting than would be ad- 
viseaUe in oil. To the absence of this conaideration, 
it may be fairly attributed that many oil-paintars! 
have attempted crayons with but little success ; 
and that erayon-painters, used to tints that, when- 
wet, are of a cold nature, are apt to introduce them 
too aMmdantly when they paint in oil. 
Crest. Bee Heraldry. 

Creux, a. term in sculpture, used by the French. 
.isL a sense for which there is no corresponding tensj 
in the English language. Originally it signified a 
^ hallow f^ix cavity; and in sculpture it is applied 
wherS t^iines and figures are cut below the sur^ 
face of the substances engraved, and thus stands 
/)pposed to relievoty which latter term* intimates the 
prominence of the lines and figures above the surface. 
.CmcKST, an active or manly game, played with 
bats and a ball, and which is almost peculiar to this 
tAuntxy. The number of the party on each side is 
1 1, w4io alternately take the innings, and alternately 
the bowling and watching. The essence of the game . 
consists on the one side in an endeavour to knock 
down the wickets by bonling the baU&ODGL^ak^&^wvi^^ 
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to the other, or in endeavoara to catch the ball wftets 
struck by those who manage the bats in defending^ 
the wickets against its attack ; on the other, by 
striking the ball in snch a manner as not to endanger 
its being caught, and to snch a distance as to alknr 
the batters to ran and exchange wickets before the 
bell is returned- to either of the bowlers, so that 
either of the wickets may be knocked down while 
one of the hatters is absent trom it, at«niore tfaa&. 
the distance of xhe length of his bat. Every nin 
^m wicket to wicket constitntes a notch, and die 
game is decided by the nnmber of notches obtained* 
by one party over the other upon two innings' of 
both, 

Crim Tartary^ or Crimea, the ancient l^tarics 
Chersonesus, is a peninsula lying in the Black sea, 
by which it is bounded on the west and south: on 
the east by Circassia, and en the north by the Paluv ^ 
Blocotis, or sea of Asopb. It is situated* between 
44 and 46 degrees of north latitude, and between 40 
and 44 degrees of east longitude. The ehan of the 
Crim Tartars is dependent in a good measure on 
the Turks, whom he is obliged to furnisfa^witlr ** 
30,000 men when required. The chief trade of the 
Tartars is 4n slaves ; and in exchange for these^ 
^?icy receive rfee, coffee, raisins, dates and clothing. • 

Crime, an offence. The subject of crinpes and 
punishments, so intimately connected with fhe good 
<»rder of society, is naturally an interesting one to 
all persons of reflection. It is notgri^us that many 
nations have laws indefensible upon any ri^t^iew' 
i»f this matter ; and still more so, that the opinions 
^«</y//r/^ents of individuals are frequently in tlm 
/«^/ defrree incorrect. To entet'Vnto VV« «;\i^i^«\^^% 

I 
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limits of ibis work will not pennft ; all that can be 
fUofwed it the insertion of a few hints that may assist 
a methodical surrey of this important topic. Under 
Ae heads Law, i^ Pumishmbnt,. are some obser* 
VBtiDns connected with this inquhy.' Here, it wiH 
be only attempted to exhibit the natore of ci^^mcs 
in a perspicooas point of view. It is only ihe of- 
ftnees against society that shall be spoken of in this 
^ place: ^q rest are not within the province of the 
legislator ; batjure ag^nst'our Crjsator, and belong 
to reUgion, or against ourselTes or immediate con- 
aectioDf , and belong to moraU. These latter are to 
be corrected by the priest or the, philosopher ; the 
fimner are amenable to law, and should be consi- 
.ieredVnd punished as proceeding from one of the 
IbllOwing sources : 



I. I^SArFSCTXON -^ 

to a governing 
power, 

tl. Indolbkce, * 
or inaccarate 
id»» oL the 
raht of pro- 
pertyi or ab-l 
joliiie want, I ^ 

III. FiBOcmr, or/^ 
uncurbed pas-^ 
Siofl» 



1. Sedition, 
JCreaaon, 



p: 



1^ Malicb, 



J 



1. Pilfering, 

2. Pilfering, with breach of coo- 
fidence, 

3. Highway robbery,* 

4. burglary, 

5. Fraud, &c. 

V Wantonly doing that which 

may injure others, 
3. Breach of the peace;, 

3. Maiming, ' * 

4. Manslaughter, murder, &c. 

1 . Injuries wholly m'alicioiis ; thnt 
is, where the culprit has pro- 
posed no benellt to himself, or 



Lany other j 



Mulder. 
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It nuipj «ko be wHed^ k iMsJiigmMng hiitwenk 
vonls Q&8A ertecmed tynoayivoiifl, tbat actioas 
oootnury ta Aa pree^to ci rtligioB are celled 
« nns :" ectunie contrary te ihepiii^iplee ef BKnrele 
«re called *< vSoet;" aad actioea^ ooutrary to tlM 
laws of the state, are called ^' ciimea." A ein, A 
▼ice, a crime, are theiefere erideetly tlie difecti ef 
tibeoJogy, etmes, and jarisprodeiice. 

OuTicAL dojfg, are theee on whieli it has bem . 
auppoeed the termination ot'dieeaeeiy and especia^ 
ot' ccmtinued fevers, has happened, these are tlw 
third, fifth, serenth, niiMh, eleventh, feurteeothp 
serenteenth, and twentieth. 

CaocoDiLK,^/aifti, one of the grealtst cnrioailies 
which later ages haye pr6diiced. It is the skelelSM 
of a large crocodile, almost entire, feond at a great 
depth under ground, and bedded in stone. It was 
discovered in the side of a large mountain in t^ 
midland part of Germany. It had the back and 
ribs very plain, and was of a muph deeper black, 
than the rest of the stone, as is the case in the 
fossile fishes which are preserved in this maimer. 
The part .of the stone in which the head lay was-nioC 
found, this being broken off just at the shodAer, 
but that irregularly, so that in one place a pait of 
the head watf visibje in iti^ ni^unl fono. The two 
shoulder bones were very feir, aail three of the feet 
were well preserved ; thejegs were of their Batoral. 
shape and size, and the-feet preserved even to the 
extremities of die five toes on each of l^em. , ^ 

Cboisadb, or crusade (firom croVf 'Freatk,anuti 
Latin), in the ancient history of Europe, a mmtaiy 
expe^onofthe Christians against the infidels of • 
P»Iegtiae, for the conqiUfteC tbaX country. The 
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oroimdes took place between the years 1096 and 
1991 ; in which latter year the town of Aera was 
tiken by the eoldan or sultan of Egypt, and the 
Chriatians entirely driTenont of Syria., These ex- 
peditions are generaUy spoken of by Protestants 
with indiscriminate abuse ; bat, eoMidering what 
human history is, they do not, it may appear to im» 
partial eyes, fill a page peculiarly marked with ab- 
snrdityand blood-sh«d. War was the business of 
the barbarians by whom they were undertaken ; 
and the religious ideas they had reoeiTed were 
certainly such as to excite and justly the most en- 
thusiastic actions. On the side of the assailants 
only, two millions of lives are, indeed, computed 
to have been sacrificed ; thousands of children were 
led to perish, or to be sold for slares by their 
schoolmasters, in the Holy-Land, deluded by the 
sophistical apjdication of the words, " out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou perfected 
praise ;" with these and a thousand other disasters 
they may doubtlessly be reproached : that their 
crimes were such as to impress the Mahometan 
nations with lasting hatred of the Christian name 
may Vdso be allowed ; that their internal-quarrels 
rendered them dispicable foes, and their ferocious 
manners, infamous conquerors, cannot be denied : 
but their cruelty was the cruelty of zealots, the 
dictation of ignorance. When by the result of 
temporary success, Jerusalem fell into their hsnds, 
the garrison y^ put to the sword, and the inha- 
bitants^men, women, sucking children, massacred 
without distinction ; and defenceless females 
butchered in the caTes to which they had fled for 
refuge : yet thaw were not tha aG\,\ou« oK k^^Mi!^ 
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of men who set Heaven at defianoe, orof meiiatem, 
without regard, witlioot affection^ lor thek ffikam 
creatureSy or ei en high notions of laond reetitMitL^ 
these were ^the gaUiaifc knighti of whom ehrisften- 
donahaa boasled, and of whoia she oootinnoi to 
boost; these wece they whoiaao vaia».j maidtm 
ky?ed^ and by whom so many maidena weve pvo^ 
teeted ;, and A^ho, even in the iwry pomentof theiv 
Airy, marched ovor its dying wtimB toward the 
holy soj^nkshBOi and thoffe, while th« blood waa yol 
warm oa their hands, ning aitfhflmi to Uie 8oa of ' 
Go(^ and hurst into teara of gratitude for ibek wi»m 
tory. Of the turpitude of the croisaden, something 
is to be attributedto the age, and s»pirthing tozeal^ 
which nerer yet vaa ia ama without hwig &ro^ 
dons ; and posterity may forgive the men by whooi^ 
thfoti^ the energies which they called into actioo 
and the kaming and refinement which they were tha 
Boeana of brin|^ng from the countriesthey ravagted, 
it has been taught to perceive and renounce the 
errors W' which they were guilty. 

CgoMUCB, a term known in^ f^ritish Antiquitiei 
to denote larger broad, flat stongf>iauaed upon other 
stones set up to support them. They are common 
in Anglesea, and are by some supposed to he re- 
mains of sepulchres, by others to he altars. They 
may indeed have been both, being originally reared 
as tombs, and afterwan^ used as altarsk 

Cross, instead of a signature in writing, ia de- 
rived from the Saxon custom of a£$xing the sign of 
the cross, whether the affixer could wriie or other- 
wu». ** 

Caoss-Bow, also caUed the ajp^Zei^, receivea the 
J^naer name fiQm in figuns, the machine ccm- 
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ttftbgof a iteel-bow, fixed at the end of a short 
•haft or itock, funaBhed with a gtring or triflfger- 
It serves to expel Wlets, istones, arrows, and dfu4s. 
Crotalus, fhe rattle-snake, a genus of serpents 
faniisbed with poisonous &ngs. The serpents of 
this &nii^ seldosa bite except nben irritated, or 
fi»r the purpose of securing their prey. Their pos- 
■oision of the fas ci na t i n g power which has been 
attributed to tkem is uncertain ; the &ot, that smaU 
birds, squirrels and lev^^ts, descend spontaneously* 

* from the branches of the tree under which the ratda 
snake Ues, and are devoured by it, seems to be ga- 
nerally admitted, tiiough it is rery difficult to be 
accounted ibr. The more common opinion is that 
the animals thus deroured are in the first place 
terrified by the noise o^the snake's rattle, and benoe 
lose all power of self<-govemment, or contiilue to 
fly horn branch to touich till they are so exhaosted 
as to be compelled to fall down within its reach. 
Hie rattle consists of hol]pw, hard, dry, and semi- 
transparent bones resembling in some measure, iha 
shape <»f the human os mcrum: the tip of every 

* uppermost bone runs within two of the bones be- 
low it; by which contrivance they have not only a 
movee^ coherence, but also are enabled to make a 
more multiplied sound, each bone hitting against the 
other two at the same time. The number of joints 
io the rattle of individuals is various, from five to 
forty. The poisooous secretion is discharged fix)m 
the fangs of ^le dog teeth, or tusks placed without 
the upper jaws, after the manner of the viper, and 
after the first time the animal seems progressively to 
lose its power of poisonfhg, till it has had time to 
recruit iftt^lf by a respite of some hoxisa *. so \^aX^^ 

3 
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Isecond Into, if gvreti immediately after the Afit| 
do^ not prove so injurious, the third stiH less so» 
and the fourdi does, perhaps, searoely any misefaief 
ataU. - ■ * 

Croton, or wild ricioos, is a botanical genos 
containing 51 S|iecie8, of Which may be noticed* 
the croton tinctorium, or tnmsole, wludi is dsed as 
« cokwring matter in Tarioos aits and chemwd 
processes: the snbstanoe thus used is fonnd be- 
tween the empatetnent and the seeds : croton Mtbife' ^ 
rtfsi, or taDow tree, is a native of China, about the 
size of a cherry tree. Theftnit is endoeed ina pod, 
and consists of three round white grains of the size 
t>f an ordinary hazel nut, wiQi • a small stonfe in the 
interior. From thekemdior expressed oil, the 
Chinese obtain tallow, of which they make their 
caadtes. 

■ 

CiioToi>HAQA, a genus of birds, natiyes of Sooth 
America, noticed on account of a curious pecnh'a- 
rity belonging to the lemales, ^^reral ijf whidi 
lay their eggs in the same nest, which is the united 
^work'of them all. Each' contributes, likewise, her^ 
share to the general process of incubation, and to 
provide food for th^ common family. These birds 

. are said to pick out the acari from the backs of 
cattle infested with them, for which purpbse^they 
lie down spontaneously. 

Crown, ap oraament worn on die hted by kingi, 
aovereign princes, and nobles, as a mark of dig- 
nity. In heraldry, it is used fbr the representation of 
that ornament in the mantling of an armory to ex- 
press the dignity of perso|^. lie Romans had va- 
nou8 Jdnds'of croijnia, as 1. The oval crowi^ made of 

^jrele^ aad bestowed oa TinlQrioui is^nenls: 9. 
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Tlie navii crown, composed of a circle of gold, with 
•maoMnts representing the beaks of ships, and given 
to the offioers or men who first boarded an enemy's 
•hip. 3. The crown given as a reward to him who 
first ftroed the enemy's entrenchments. 4. The 
mural crown, given to him who fifst mounted the 
wan of a besieged place, and there lodged a standr 
ard. 6. The civic crown, made of the branch of a 
green oak, and given him who had saved the life 
of a citizen. Theie and other crowns were given as 
VnaricB of honour, and upon competitioaB with rivals 
for rank and^ignity often determined the preference 
in tbeic favour. ., 

^ Cbowm-Q^^. Thecourtofking^s bench is di- 
vided into the plea-side and the crown side. In the 
pUa side it takes, cognisance of civil causes, ii\ the 
crown side it takes cognizance of criminal causes, 
and is therefore called the crown office. In the 
crown office are exhibited informations in the name 
ofthe king, bfw^h there are two kinds, 1. Those 
filed ex officio tiy the king's attorney general. 
These are properly the king's own suits. 2. Those 4 
in which, though the king is the nominal prosecutor, > 
yet, it is done at the instance of some private per- 
son or 'common infbnner; these are usually filed ^ 
by th^aster of the crown office. 

Crucible, a vessel made of earth, and so tern- 
pefed and baked as toindure the greatest fire. It is 
used in chemical operations, and by workers in 
girfd and silver. See Chbmical Apparatus. 

Cruiser, from the German kmiis, ** across," 
a small armed vessel that sq^s to sad firo in quest of 
die enemy, and to secure those of its own nation. 

Crosau. iSse Cmmsade. 
VOL, //. t . « 
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Cruor, soraetimai ligmfies the blood in^fftnenl ; 
sometiiues only the teaoiis blood, and at otiben ck« 
travasated or ooagolated Mood ; Iwit tbe ward is 
roost freg uendy noed for the red globulos of bloody 
ID oontradistinction to the limpid or seroot part. 

Crucvaceous %h, are IbMe covered with ihallg 
consisting of seTesal pieees or soales, as those of 
crabs, lobsters, &o. These are generally softer than 
the shells of the testaceous fii^, which consist of 
a single {neoe, and eommonly thidDer and stro n ger 
than the fonder, such as those of the oyster, Ml- 
lop, cockle, &c. The crustaoea cons^t aknest en- 
tirely of the three tribes, viz. cancer, oniioat, and 
monocoUift. ^ 

CarpTooAHUL, the Mth dass of vegelililei is die 
linnsean system; compreheodini^ those whose 
ftttrtififatian la conoealed or inooaspioBoiis, as 
ferns, mosses, hrerwortii, and mushrooms. Sea 
Botany. 

CnrsnAL, a speoies ef stones of the quartz kind, 
belonging to the siUceous class. * When no aooi^ 
_ dental circurostance has interrnpted the crystdtoi- 
tion (for it must once have been in a soft vtale)^ it is 
always of an hexagonal (six-sided) angular ftnvi, 
pointed at both ends. Crystal is found of yarinui 
colours. It is fre%uently cut ; and lustres^ vaeea, 
and toys, are made of this, ss of other bea«(Miil 
stones. la the imperial colleetioa at Vienna, i kam 
is a pyramidipal, crystal vase, two ells in height, 
wholly cut out of one crystal. — ^The formation of 
crystals is oneof the most ordinary operations of 
-nature. This is endent from the sparry sTAMCffirjl 
^resemblances of iciclea) in ibe arches of modem 
JfuUdio^: particuUriy WaHniaatar bnilgn, the 
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roois ol' the arcbes of wbick were filled with these 
span within a jear ailer they were built. 

CuBB, a regular solid body, consistiug of six 
square and eqasd sides^ and the angles all right, aad 
tberefiire equaL 

C«BB-ro0^ of asy munber or fuaiitity, is such a 
iramber or quantity as, if muUii^iUd by itself aad 
then the product thenoe arising by that number or 
quantity, being the cube-root— this lasi product 
■hall be equal to the number or quantity whereof it 
is the cube root: thus, Sisthecube-reetofS; be> 
cause two times two is 4, two times 4 is 8. 

CuGKOw, a genus of birds bdonging to thn 
* order of pies or ptor. The habit, peeuUar to this 
bird, of laying its egg i& the nest of others ef di^ 
ftiwt ^eeies, is well known ; but that the youQg 
one is no sooner hatched than all the eggs or young 
of its fester parents are pushed out to perish toge- 
ther, either entangled J>out the bush which co»- 
tains the nest, or scattered on the ground udder it; 
la not^ perhaps, of equal notoriety. The foUowuig 
little narratiYe is extracted from a papeiT in the 
FMmtfkitmi IVanMc^ieiii, ' by the honourable 
Daines Bantington : ** A hedge-sparrow built her 
mstin a hawthwn bush in a timber-yard. After 
ahe ^ad laid two eggs, a cuekow dropped in a 
tfaurd. The sparrow coutiniied laying as if nothing 
Jhad happened, till she had laid five, her usual num- 
ber, and then sat. On inspecting the nest, June 
fiO^ 1786, 1 found that the bird had hatched that 
asoming, and every thing but the young cuekow 
was thrown out. IJnder the nest, I found one of 
tkayoun{^ hedge-sparrows dead, and one egg by 
the tide of the neat sntangled with thfi e^MS&^Ht^^ 
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materials that formed its outside coTeting. Ofi 
exaroiningf tbe egg I found one end of die shell a 
little cracked, and couid see that the sparrow ii 
contained was yet alive. It was then lestor e d to 
the nest, but in a few minutes was thrown ont. 
The egg bang suspended by the outside of the 
nest, was saved a second time from breaking^. To 
see what would happen if the cuckow was removed, 
I todc ont the cudcow, and phiced the egg coi^ 
taining th»'h6dge-q[»arrow hi its stead. * llie old 
birds, during this time, flew about the spot, riiowing 
mgni of great anxiety ; but when I withdrew, thej 
quickly came to the nest again. On lookn^ into 
it a quarter of an hour afterward, I femid^the 
young one completely hatched, warm and Kv^. 
The hedge-sparrows were suffered to remain tedis- 
torfaed with their new charge for three hours, 
during which time they paid every attention to it, 
when the cuckow was again put into the nest. 
The (Ad (^arrows had been so much distmbed by 
these intrusions, that, for some time, they showed 
an unwillingness to come to it : however, at length, 
tiiey came ; and, on examining the nest again in a 
few minutes, I found the young sparrow was 
tumbled out. It was a second time restored ; but 
again experienced the same fete.— From those ex- 
periments^ and supposing from the feeble appear, 
ance of the cuckow, just disei^faged from the shdl, 
that it was utterly incapable of di^lacing either tiie 
egg or the young sparrow, I was induced to bdieve 
that the old sparrows were the only agents iMr 
this seemingly unnatural business : but I afterwarda 
€ieaHf pereiareA liie cause of this strai^ pheno- 
n^ocOf by ducoreoDig the yonaiif oqa!^ in the 
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pctof (Ksplacing biflfellow-negtliiigs.'* Mr. Jen- 
ner wmarkit, that though nature permits ^ young 
cuckow to make tbk great waste, yet the anhnals 
tims destroyed are not thrown away or rendered 
useless. At the season when this happens, great 
Bnmbers of tender quadrupeds and reptiles are 
■ftfiking provision ; and if they find the caUoir 
nestlings which have &Uen victims to the young 
Gockow, they are furnished with food well adapted 
to their peculiar state. The bird arrives in Bnt&in 
about the middle of April, commonly on the 17tb, 
and departs in the first week of July. To this 
ahortness of the period of residence, joined with the 
uumerous progeny which nature has destined it to 
yield, Bir. Jenner attributes the motive fw this 
«ing«ilar arrangement in the economy of nators. 
By means of this resource, cuckow's eggs are laid 
in an abui^ance that could not be effected if the 
bird was to sit herself ; and, beside, the egg laid on 
the last day before she quits the country is left in 
€arefnl hands, and the young one follows at a fu^ 
ture period. 

Another species of the Cuculos or Cuckow genus 
is the Cuckow Indicator or *' Honey-guide,'' which 
is an inhabitant of Afirica, tod has an ejUraordinary 
fiicul^ of discovering honey, of whi^ it is veiy 
fond. The Dutch iarmers and Hottentots near 
the Cape of Good Hope! imitate the sound of this 
bird in the monping before it goes to feed, which 
brings it to them, ai^ when it moves off for its rt- 
past, they foUow, as correctly as possible, the di- 
rection of its flight, and scarcely ever fiul to arrive 
at aome €tore of wild honey. 
Croonsi^ 9^ the next vticle. 

It 
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CucORBiTACJB, the name of an order in the fng* 
menta of Limiflena, consisting of plants which re- 
aemble the gourd in external fisfore, habit, Tirtneav 

* and sensible; qualities. These are divided into tm^ 
sections. 1. Thoae with hermaphrodite flowers, as 
the passion-flower. 2. Those with male and fe^ 
male flowers prodaced either on the same or dis- 
tinct roots, as the cucumber, &c. In these the male 
floorers are generally separate from the female on 
the same root, and that either in the same angle cf 
the leayes, as in the " sicyos" or serpent cucam* 
ber ; or in diSerent angles, as in the gourd. 

CuLEX, the gnat: is produced from an aqoatie 
larva, of very singular, /ippearance, which, when 
first hatched from the egg, measures about the tentfk 
partof anipch. The eggs ofthe gnat are deposited 
in groups of three or four hundred together, airp 
extremely smaD, and are placed on the vaxhice 
of the water close to the leaf or stalk of sctoe 
water plant. It feeds oq the minute vegetable 
and animal particles which it finds on the ^ftagDarit 
k water, the head being armed with hooks to adze on 

• aquatic insects, anid other kinds of food. When 
arrived at its full growth, it cadts its ridn and oomt- 
mences chrysalis. In this state, like the larva from 
which it .proceeded, it is loco-motive, springing 
about in tYje water in a similar manner. When 
ready to ^ve birth to Ae included gnat^ which 
usually happens in three or four days, it rises to the 
surftMse, and the animal quickly emerges from its 
confinement. Gnats are very trouUeaome in all 
countries, but particularly in Lapland, where Utte 
air is literally filled with ench swarming myriads, 

MAai the iabalHtantB can aeixcely ^eititace oat of the 
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smoke of th^ firea : here however the larra which 
fill the UkeB of Li^land form a delicioas and tempt- 
ing repast to imiamerable mnltitades of aqnatie 
liirds, and thna ctontribnte to the sopport of the Tery 
peepto whidi they so dreadfully torment. ^ 

Culmination, is the passage of any heaTenly 
body over the meridian, or its greatest ahitode for 
any giren day. 

CuLParr, a formal reply of a proper officer in 
court, in hehalf of the king, after a criminal has 
pleiaded not guilty, affirming him to be guihy. The 
term is taken from culpabiUs and pret^ importing 
that he is ready to prove the accused guihy. 

CvLVEiuNE, a long slender ^eee of ordnance, 
Benring to carry a hall to a great distance. 

CvV'galhf a name giren to a cmtqns kind of 
gnlls found on the leaves of the oak, and some 
other trees. They contain the worm, of a small fly 
that passed through all its changes in this habi^ 
tation, being sometime found in shape of a worm^ 
■ometimes in the nymph and sometimes in the fly- 
state, in the cavity. 

CupREssus, a genus in botany, of which the most 
beautiful species is the • horisontal cy prus, which is 
the common timber in some parts of ^e Levanf, 
and is said to resist the worm, the moth, and putre- 
faction. The doors of St. Peter's at Rome, which 
lasted eleven hundred years, to the time of Pope 
£ngenius, were 'perfectly sound and entire when 
they were exchanged by that Pontiff for-gates of 
brass. The Athenians died to bury their dead in 
coffins of cypress, and the mummy chests brought 
with those bodies out of Egypt are made of tMr. 
wood. 
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Curate, an offioiatiog^ bat iiii2MBefic4d, clii|fy- 
many who performt the duty of a church, reoeirtl 
a salary from the inoiimlMfit of the livingy and nttiy 
be displaced by him or by the bishop. Other curatei 
are perpetual. These are appomted where thi 
tithes are impropriated^ dhr in the hands of laymenj 
and no vicarsge is endowed. This situatioa is foi 
life, or during good behaviour; and the pro^ 
arise either firom a fixed stipend or from a oertain 
portion of the tithes. 

CuBcuuo, a genus of insects of the Coleopten 
order, of which the curculio nucum, or nut- weevilg m 
the insect produced by the maggot residing in tin 
hazel nut, and is universally known. The lomak 
pierces the young nuLjwith its proboscis, and de« 
posits an egg, which is hatched there, and the worn 
lives on the kernel, till at length the nut falls U 
the ground, and the insect creeps out of the bok 
which it has made by gnawing. It burrows uada 
ground, where it lies dormant 7 or 8 months, an^ 
then casting its skin commences a chrysalis of the 
beetle tribe, in due course it casts its skin again and 
soars an inhabitant of the upper world. Many oi 
the species of foreign and hot climates are lacgi 
and it' extreme beauty, but the most brilliant js the 
** Imperialis," or diamond beetle, a native 9i 
Brazil, which, when seen through a magnifying- 
glass, affords one of the finest sights imaginable. 
^ CuRTEW, a signal given in cities taken in war, to, 
to the inhabitants to go to bed. Pasquin says, i1 
was so caile^ as being intended to warn people tc 
secure themselves against the robberies and riots oj 
the night. The most eminent curfew in England 
rras that estaUished by William the Conqoeior, 
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who ordained ihst, at the ringing of a bell at eight 
o'clock in the e?eniog, erery one, under severe 
penalties, should extingoish lights and fires, and go 
to bed : whence,Ho this day, a bell rung about tUs 
time is called a curfew-bell. 

CuBSENT, a term used to express the present 
time: thus, 1811 is the current year: the eighdi 
current is the 8th of the present month. The 
price current is the known and ordinajry price. We 
say '* current coin** for the known and common 
eoin of the country. 

CuRRYmo, the business of a currier j or the me- 
thod of preparing leather with oil, tallow, &c. The 
chief occupation is in softening and suppling ox 
and calf slans, which makopthe upper leathers of 
dices, corerings of saddles, coaches, and mannfac- 
tmres that are required to keep out water. The 
emrier receives the skins from the tanner. 

Customs, in political economy, the duties, toD, 
tribute, or tariff, payable to the king upon mer- 
chandize exported and imported, and which form 
a branch of the perpetual taxes. Tliey were de- 
nominated, in the barbarous Latin of the ancient 
English records, <* custuma," an appellation which 
seems to be derived from the French word ^ cous* 
tum" or <* coutum," which signifies toll or tri* 
bute, not *< consuetudines," which is the langtiage 
of the law, whenever it means customs, usagies. 
Customs, as increasing the prices of commoditiea 
in an immoderate degree, creating the ofibnce of 
smuggling, and requiring great expenditure in 
their collection, are among the most impolitic and 
ilnstatesman-like means of raising a public revenue. 

The uideDt customs of £nfj\«Dii Ya:^^ ^^^k^ 
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ttsoallj divided kito three branches, t, TbediUieft 
OD wool and leather; 3. The daty on wine at so 
much per ton, called tonnage : and 3. The dutjF 
upon all other good* at ao imicb in the pound 4^ 
nominated pomidage. M this time there are dmmt^ 
than ISOO articles sobjectto the custom duties^ and 
in the year 1806 they produced a net sum o£¥erjF 
nearly twelve miUions sterling. 

Custom- AotMe, an office in a maritime city es 
portrtown, for the receipt of cestoms. 

CusTOs rotulorum, an officer who has tbecvstody 
ofthe rolls and records of the sessions of peace, and 
also ofthe commission of the peace itself Thers 
is one in each county. 

Cuncu, a thin munbrane dosely lying upefl 
the skin or cutis, of wmch it seems a part, and M 
which it adheres very firmly. 

Cutis is that strong covering which enTclopei 
the whole external surface of animals. The cntit 
is a -peculiar modification ef gelatine enabled U 
resist the actioa of water; and readily converted 
into glue. 

Cutlery. Though cutlery in the general sens^ 
comprises all those articks denominated edge tools 
it is moK particularly confined to the manufacture 
of knives, forks, scissars, pen-knives, razors, aiu 
swords. Damascus was anciently fiuned for it^ 
razors, sabres, and swords. The latter are said U 
possess all the advantages of flexibility , elasticity, 
and hardness. All those articles of cutlery whiclj 
do not require a fine polish, and are of low price, 
are made from blistered steel. Those articles whidi 
require the edge to possess great tenacity, at the 
Mam»timeib9tsQj^&nox hardaeaa is net required, arc 
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ntde from sheer-steel . Tlie finer ki ndt of eutlery 
are made from ^(eeL which has been in a stale of 
Aition, and whidh is tenned ctst-sleel, ne other 
lands beingf eiMceptihle of a flac polish. Table 
knives are mostly made of sheer-steel, the tang 
and shoulder, or bolster, being of iron, the blade 
part being attached by giring them a weMmg heat. 
The knives atter forging are hardened by heating 
them ved hot, and pinngingthem into water ; they 
are afterwards heated over the fire till they become 
Mue, and then ground. Tha handles of table- 
Imives are made of ivory, horn, bone, slag- horn, 
and wood, into which the bMes are cemented with 
Msin and pulverised brick. Forks are made al- 
most altogether, by the akUaf the stamp and ap- 
propriate -dies. The prongs only are hardened 
and temiiered. Raaors are made of cast steel, the 
adge of a razor requiring the oonbined advantages 
cpf great 'hardness and tenacity. After the razor 
Mh d e is forged, it is htrdeoed by gradoally heating 
it to a bright red heat, and plunging it into odd 
w a t a . It is tempered by heating it afterwards 
Hn a 'brightened part appears of a straw colour. Jbt 
-would 'be mora equally effected by sand, or what is 
•mHI better, in hot oil, or fusible mixture consisting 
aPeiifht parte ef bisasath, five of lead, and three of 
tin. A thermometer being placed in the 'liquid at 
^ha tnne the razors are immersed Ibr the purpose of 
Mlieating the proper temperature, which is about 
•60 of Fahrenheit. Afier the razor has been 
j|froand into ite proper shape, it is finished by 
planing and polishing. The glacor is fbrmed i£ 
^NFood, fined with an alloy of lead and tin ; afler ite 
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fiUed with notcbes, which are filled ap with^emerj 
andtattow. This inslramen^Fee to the razori 
amoolh aiMl vnifonn mrftoe, and oonseqaeady i 
fine edge^/ ^ The poliaber commte of a piece of dr 
cttlar woSd nBUiing upon an axis, like that of tiM 
stone or the giasor* It is coated with leather 
haring firom time to time its surface covered witi 
docQS martis. The handles of high priced razon 
are made of ivory and tortoise shell, but in genera 
they are of polished horn, which are preferred oi 
aoooont of their x^^pness and dorabilily. Th 
horn is cnt into pieces, and placed between two cor 
responding dies, having a recess of the shape of ^ 
handle. By this process the horn admits of consi 
derable ektension ; if the hem is not previoosl] 
black, the handles are dyed blade by means of i 
biilh of logwqod and geeeir vitriol. The clear hon 
handles are sometimes stained so as to imitate th 
tortoise-shdl : this is efiected by laying upon tb 
handle a composition of three parts of potash, <ti 
of minium, ten of quick-lime, and as much wate 
as will make the whole 'into a pulpy mass. Thos 
parts of the handle requiring darker shades, ar 
covered thicker than the other. After this sul 
stance is laid upon the handles, they are j^aoe 
before the fire the time requisite tor ginng th 
proper effect 

The mann&ctnre of pen-knives is divided inl 
three depnrtments ; the first is the forging <^tfa 
blades, tfie spring, and the iron scales ; the seoow 
the grinding- and polishing of the Uades ; and tii 
third, the handling, whidi consists in fitting up a 
the parts, and finishing the knite. TheUades ai 
/ii«/<s i^/the hfirt cast ttid, aadhisdeiMd Mid tarn 
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peredta about the same degpree with that ofrazora. 
In gtmamg they are made a little more ooncave od 
one side than the other ; in othep reapecta they are 
teented in a similar way to rasors. The bandlee 
are covered with horn, ivory, and sooietimeli wood ; 
but the most darable are those of stag-horn. The 
most g^eral fault in pen- knives is that of being too 
soft. The temper ought to be not higher than a 
straw onlottr, as it seldom happens that a pen-knife 
is so hard as to snap on the edge. 

TTie beauty and elegance of pplithed steel is not 
displa3red to more advantage than in the manidhe* 
tore of the finer kinds of scissars. The steel em- 
ployed for the more valuable scissars should be 
cast steel of the choicest' qualities ; it must possess' 
hardness and uniformity of texture fin* the sake ol 
assuming a fine polish, *grekt tnaeity when bit 
for the purpose of fiirming the bow or ring of the 
scissar, which requires to be extended firom a solid 
j^efee, having a hole previously punched through 
it. It ought also to be very tenacious when cold, 
. to allow that delicacy of finrm observed in those 
seissars termed hulies' scissars. After the scissars 
are forged as near to the same sise as the eye of ji 
the workmen can ascertain, they are paired. The 
bows and some other ports are filed to their in- 
tended fiirm, the blades are also roughly ground, 
and the two sides properly adjusted to each other 
aitor being bound together with wire and hardened 
up to the bows. They are afterwards heated till 
they become of a purple colour, which indicates 
their proper temper. Almost all the remaining 
part of the work is performed at the grinding mill, 
witb theitooe^ theh^i the poUdMc^ ^ i^%\KrdidBk. 



It if osad to fofish tiiose ptrli wfiieh hi^ bee 
filed, end wliMi the lap «id tiw ptiUer «a«Di 
toudu ft ef i o iM|y to ■craving die tckaus to 
gvAcr^Mr tlif laik tune, tiMsy affs rafabed OTeriiili 
the fowder «f faMk-line, and afterwards wipe 
dean wHli a aUn of aoftaheep leather. The qviak 
Ikne ahaoHb the aaoiatoce Iiqib the'anrfaoe, to wfaiej 
dierniitaig' of aleel m joaliy aU ril m lied. Sknsaai 
are fiequentiy heaatif oily orMMnented by Uoeini 
and gOding, and alio wi^ atnda of gold or pohahe 
•tod. Ae vwj large n c iawm a ai» partly of ira 
and partly of atod, theahaafcaand bows being € 
tiwfemer. Tbeae, as well as thane aUof stoi 
wiiiehare boI hardened aH off«r, cannot be po 
lislied : an inftrior aoit of Inatre, however, isgivei 
to tteni by meana of a bamtsh of haadeaed po 
ishad atod, wUdi b wf eaaiy 4iatingui4ied froi 
the red potadibytheinegnkii^of the anrfiuM 
Bee BisMB^M Niar OrcLoraniA. 
' CoTTEa, a email vobmI cdcnhded fe awift aail 
ing, iirnddied with one meat, and i^gedaa a aloo] 
Th^ are oomnonly naTignted in the EngiiBl 
Channel ; and are uaaally eldier engaged in coo 

» tn&and trade, or employed by gOTonunenttotah 
^loee that are no. 

CoTTiNo, or engvaving on wood, anartcarrie 
to a great pitch two -hmidred and My years age 
and now roTiv'ed and practised in great pedtotioi 
In many snbfeets, the engraring on w^»ed baa 
richness whidb cannot be procoied on copper. € 
modem liooks that have been decorated -wiA sped 
teens of diis art, tti6 Britith iMt,aome of thedk 
mS^8 ih the FMUmx, and Mr. BofaBor'a-edilkai i 

'SbmerviWi OliirwfllypeAaya, MkMUmaunlm n 
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wii«re surpassed. Cntdog ob wood is also prac* 
tised for maay coarser purposes, as in printing ca- 
licoes and paper-hangings. The best wood lor the 
Mocks is that of box, as being of the finest gfain» 
and the least liable to warp^ or be worm-eaten. In ' 
this kind of engraving, ne part, it must be obvious, 
can be etched. The other peculiarity is, that in 
this, that which is to print white is cot away» 
while, in copper engraving, the white is left ua* 
touched . Hence, it may often be. observed, that in 
iue wood-«asraTiiigi, beuitifo) ligbta preMirt 
themselves, which, there, are among the smaUest 
parts of the artist's merit, while, in copper, the 
same would be adimrable, if not impracticable. 
IJgo da Carpi, an Italian pamter of no very consi- 
derable talents, was the inventor of that species of 
fi^rraving on wood distinguished by the name of 
cbianhotcuro, in imitation of drawing. This is per* 
formed by using more blocks thin one j ^nA Carpi 
eommoidy had three : the first the outline and dark 
shadows ; die second for the Ugfater sfaadenfs ; and 
the third for the half-tint. In this manner he 
produced prints after several designs and cartoons 
of Raphael ; parttculariy one of the Sybil, a de- 
scent ii!om the cross; and the history of Simon, 
the sorcerer. He died in 1500. This art was 
brought to a great height by Balthasar Peniaszi, of 
Sienna^ and by Permigiano, who puUished several 
excellent pieces. 

Cycle, in chronology, a certain period'or seriea 
of numberB, which regularly proceed from tba 
first to tlie last, and then return again to tlie first, 
and so circulate perpetually. See Cubonolooy. 

CyPM^ a djjnk made of tbe ^mc^ ^^ v^«i^V| 
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exprecskm. The sweeter apples make the mo 
agreeable cyder. In pursoiDg the Deyonshh^ mt 
thod in the requisite process, it is to be obsenred, 
That all the proQUsenons kkids of apples that ha^ 

^dropped ftom the trees, from' time to time, are to 1 
gathered up and laid in a heap hy themsdfes, ai 
to be made into cyder after haying lain so abont ti 
days. 8. Such apples as are gathered from tt 
trees having aheady aeqoired some degree of mi 
tnrity, are likewise to be laid in a heap by then 
selyes, for about a fortnight. 3. The li^ hai 
froilB, which are to be left on the trees till the a] 
proach of ftost is apprehended, are to be laid in 
separate heap, where they are to remain a moni 
or SIX weeks, by Which^ notwithstanding ftost, nui 
&c. their juices will receive such maturation i 
will prepare them fbr a kindly ftrmentation, an 
which ibey coaM not attain on the trees by reaso 
of the ooUness of the season. 

Ctunder, in geometry, a solid body, suppose 
tobegfoented by the rotation of a paralldogran 
If the generating parallelogram be rectangular, tli 
cylinder it produces will be a right cylinder, thi 
is, it will have its axis perpendicular to its bas< 
If the paraleDogram be a rhombus, or rhomboide 
the cyUndar will be oblique or scalenous. 

Ctunder, properties of the, 1. The section of emer 
cylinder by a plain oblique to its base, is an ellipsi 
2. The superfices of a right cylinder is equal to the p 
riphery of the base multiplied into the length ot ii 

. side. 3. The soHdity ofa cylinder is equal to the arc 
of its base, multi|died into its altitude. 4. Cylir 
di»jrs of the same base, and standing between tb 

^!9iaef0rBllel8j are equal. 5. Bvery c^Unrikr is i 
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a spheroid ifiscribed in it, as 3 to 3. 6. If the alti- 
tudes of two right cyUiiden be eq[ual to the dia- 
melers of their bases, those cylindeni are to oue 
Another as the cubes of the diameters of their 
bases. 

Ctmics, a sect of ancient philosophers who va- 
lued themselves upon their contempt of riches and 
state, arts and sciences, and every thing, iu' short, 
except virtue and morality. This sect was founded 
by Antisthenes, and is not so much to ' be re- 
garded as a school of philosophy* as an institution 
-of manners. Its sole object was to subdue the pas- 
sions, and produce simplicity of manners. 

Ctnips, the gall fly, a genus of insects of which 
there are 35 species, chiefly found in the oak. The 
most beautiful gall is the production of the cynips 
quercus gemmte, who piercing the terminal bud of 
the tree deposits its egg in the interior, and hereby, 
with the hatching and progressive growth of the 
larva converts it fi'om a healthy bud iuto a fine dark 
green gall, leafed like a rose-bud beginning to blow, 
about an inch in diameter^ and held to the branch 
by a pedicle. 

Cypher, denotes certain secret characters dis- 
guised and varied ; used in writing letters that 
contain some secret, not to be understood or dis- 
covered but by those between whom the cypher 
is agreed on. Writing in cypher is chiefly prac- 
tised in diplomatic correspondence, or in affairs 
that relate to ^ar, &c It should possess these 
three properties : the characters should be easily 
written and read: they should be very difficult 
of being found out, and they should be clear 
Sj( suspicion. See Roosts New Cydo^^edifl^^ i^ 

K2 
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which under the Word Cipher, the whole art is ex- 
hibited. See' Diplomatic letters, 

Ctpraa, or cowry, a shell which contains aa 
mmnal of die slug kind. Cowries are found in the 
Persian Galph and Indian Ocean, and some in the 
Mediterranean, and other seas. In many parts they 
are used as money in the way of commerce. ' 

Ctprinus, the carp, a genus of fishes of which 
the mostremarkable species is the gold-fish, known 
here as an object of curiosity, but a natire of China, 
where it is kept in vases of immense size and ex* 
qnisite workmanship. It appears sensible of fiivonrs, 
capable of attachment, and is one of the most in- 
teresting objects of attention and care to the ladies 
of that country. 

Czar, a word whidi, in the iSclavonian language^ 
signifies «« king." This was the title by which tiie 
sorereigmi of M usoovy were known, till, about the 
year 1773, Peter the Great obtained the consent d 
the European Powers to style himself and his sue* 
cessors, Emperors of all the Russia^ Previouslji 
to ^is, the Czar was sometimes caHed ** his Czari* 
an majesty." 
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JD, the fourth letter in the Alphabet, is a kind oi 
middle sound between the f and' th, its sound I 
formed by a stronger impulse of the tongue to thi 
upper part of the mouth, than is necessary in tin 
pronunciation of the t. It is called a lingfual let. 
/er because the tongue has the principal share ii 
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ihe pronunciation of it. D. denotes as a numeral, 
500, and with a dash over it D is 5000 : as an abbre« 
TiatioB it stands for Doctor a|i D. D. doctor of Divini- 
Py^ See, D. D. D. are used in dedications for d&if 
dkatdedicat: and D.D. D. D. for dignum Deo 
donum dedit. ^ * 

Dactyl, a foot in the Latin and Greek poetry, 
consisting €^* a long syllable followted by two short 
ones; as, mumiiir^. 

Damon, a name used by the ancients for'certaia 
supernatural beings, whose existence they sup- 
posed. They were spirits or genii who appeared 
to men, either to do them senrice or to hurt them. 
The platonists distinguish between Gods, demomf, 
and heroes. The deemons are those since called 
angels. Christians, by the word dcemon understand 
only evil spirits or devils. Socrates and Tasso 
8|)oke, in very distant ages, of being each attended 
by a daemon or familiar. In Tasso, this pretension 
has been referred to an hypochondriac state of 
mind ; in So^prates, the matt^ has gfi^en rise to 
much speculation. • From the ipanner, however, in 
which the philosopher is said to have described his 
demon, there seems good reason to believe that he 
spoke figuratively of his natui-al conscience or intel- 
lect : ** it directed him how to act in every impor- 
tant occasion of life, and restrained him from im- 
prudence of conduct." 

DAH0MCY,a country of Africa, on thcslave coast, 
situated 60 or 70 miles from the Atlantic : the ca- 
pital is Abomey. All kinds of fruits abound in this 
fertile country : the inhabitants *have two crops a 
year : their language is Portuguese : their religton 
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(t most miaerable 8ilper6titioii, and thdr goyeni^ 
metit the most perfect despotism upon earth. 

DaIso, a high dignity in Japan. This anpire is 
jnid to be wadet two soverdgns, an ecclesiastical 
OA0 called ^ Pair^,' and a secular one who bears 
the title of X«5o. 

DAnt, a building appropriated to the manage- 
ment of milk, and the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. Situation and cleanliness are the two 
grand considerations on this sulgect : the first should 
be airy and cool ; the second, the ibost pei^act pes- 
fiible» It should be neatly pa^ed, near runnii^ 
water, and its windows should nerer front the 
fMmth, south-east, or south-west* 

DAMASK, a siik-stuff, with a raised pattern, so 
as that the right-side of the dama^L is tiiat which 
has the flowers raised or satdned. It has its name 
from being originally brought fh>m the city of 
Pamascus in Syria. 

IXiMASK, a kind of wrought linen, made in 
Flanders, and obtaining its name ^m its l^rge pal- 
terns in the manner of Damask. 

Dabiask, is a name also given to a very fine steel 
brought from Damascus, and used for sword-bla^es 
imd cutlasses. See Cutlery. 

Damaskeening, or damatking^ the art or operation 
of beautifying iron, steel, Sec. by making incisiona 
on those metals, and filling them up with gold and 
ailFer wire. This method of ornament is chiefly 
used fi>r sword Idades, goardsi' and gtipes, lofikB i( 
pistds, S^, 

Damps, in natural history, noxious steams and 
Al^halatioiis iasvang fiam the Wfth* Tbei9 dampp 
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are chiefly obsenred in mines and coal-pits : but 
rapours of tbe same description will often escape 
from old laras of burning mountain ; and in those 
eonntries where volcanoes are most common, will 
enter houses, and kill people suddenly. Four kind* 
of damps are usually reckoned. Of tbe approach 
of the first, or << choke-damp," which is the most 
ordinary, the workmen are warned by the circular 
shape assumed by the flame of their candle, which 
lessens gradually till it expires, and by their own 
difliculty of breathing. Those who escape swoon- 
ing, seldom sufier any harm from it ; but such ai 
swoon away, though not absolutely suflbcated, yet 
erperience on their recovery very violent convul- 
sions. The second kind is the pease-bloom damp* 
so called from its smell. The miners in the pedc 
•f Derbyshire fancy it^ arises from the great num- 
ber of die red trefoil flowers, which they call ho- 
ney-suckles, that abound in the limestone meadowa 
of the peak. This damp, they say, always comes 
in the summer-time, but has never been known to 
be mortal : probably its smell gives timely notice to 
avoid its efiects. The third is the most pestilen- 
tial, and the most extraordinary of any, if what is 
said of it be true. Mr. Jessop, who describes this 
and the former, had his accounts irom the miners. 
Those who pretend to have seen it describe it thus : 
in the highest parts of the roof of those passages, in 
a mine which branches out from the main grove, 
they see, suspended, a round thing, about tbe big- 
ness of a foot-ball, which, when covered with a 
film of the thickness and colour of a splinter, or 
any other accident, the damp immediately flics 
out aod BuffbatteB alltho com^an^. ^tViftwoKC^ 
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have a vray of breaLiag it at a distaooe, by mcaaa 
of a stick said long rope $ and when they have dona 
this, they purify the pUce with fire. They assert 
that it is formed from .the steam of the eandks and 
thor oHrn bodies, ascends to the highest part of th« 
▼aalt, and there oondoises ; andttiat, in time, a filna 
growing over it, it beoomes pestilential . The fourth 
is the fulminating, or fire damp, which being 
touched with the flame of a candle, takes fire, )uid 
•]qilodes with extreme violencei . 

Daubbl, from the French damoUelU^ a name an*, 
ciently given to young* ladies of noble or genteel 
extraction. The word, though an extremely ele- 
gant one, is now seldom used, except jocularly or 
in poetry. — Dwno'ael^ or damoiseaUf the masciidine 
of the same word,^ appears to have been applied to 
young men of rank ; thus we read of damtd Pepin^ 
damtel Ltntu le gros, danael Richard, prince of 
Wales, From the sons of kings, this appellatioa 
first passed to those of grreat lords or barons, after- 
wards to those of gendemen, who were not yet 
knights, and, at present (such is the progress of 
language), it is never used. 

Dance, or dancing j as at present practised, may 
be defined '^ an agreeable motion of the body, ad- 
justed by art to the measures or tune of instru- 
ments ;'' but, a|}cording to what some reckon more 
agreeable to the true genius of the art, dancing is 
'* the art of expressing the sentiments of the mind, 
or the passions, by measured steps or bounds that 
are made in cadence, by regulated motions of the 
body, and by gpracdill gestures ; all performed to 
/he souod of musical instruments or of the voice." 
TT^eeted^SmtioDB apply, piopedy,to two Yti^ dif- 
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ferent praoiioes ; the first is the ordinary daocei 
the second, the haUet-dance : the one an exercise, 
tiie otiier a performance. As an exercise, or 
am ui ement, artifloiri dancing is nadiing more than 
a methodised aot instinctive in, the human frame. 
Toieaoh dancing, is to teach die actinty of tba 
body to display itsdf in a maimer regulated by 
principles of grace, or in imitation of ft^ and* 
gcstu P CB which others have used with approbation. 
Dancing is a most salutary exercise. By its me- 
ehanical effects on the body, it inspires the mind 
with cheerfhlness. The music which accompanies 
it, has effects upon the body as wdl as upon 
the mind. It is addressed through the avenue of 
the ears to the brain, the common centre nf life 
and motion, whence its oscillatiotts are communis 
ealed to every part of the system, imparting to 
each that equable and uniform vigour and action 
upon which the healthy state of idl the functions 
depends. By the power of music, many remark- 
able cures, partioidarly of those disorders which 
are much connected with the nervous system, are 
known to have been performed. Dancing should 
not be used more than once or twice a week ; nor 
should it even be continued till weai'iness comes 
on ; nor should the dancer too soon encounter the 
cold air. If the dance is not performed under 
cover, motion should not be too suddenly discon- 
tinued. Dancing is usually an effect and indica- 
tion of gaiety ; but Palleprat assures us, that there 
are nations in South America, who dance to egrpress 
sorrow.* It has been in use among every people, 
civil and savage, though held in esteem among 
MMMf and ID ooBttempt ainqi^t ^«i%. '^SIvk^ «<^'' 
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amples may be adduced, ancient and modem, ^ 

its use in religious cerenKmies. 

IJance, CQU7Uty% iB generally considered of Eng- 
lish origin, thoogbnow tnuM^l^nted into alinoat all- 
the coontries ai^d courts of Europe ) bnt tbe name,- 
seeming to imply k rustic way of dancing bor- 
rowed from opuntry-pepple or peasants, is by some 
Srtbers supposed to be a corruption of tbe Frendip 
amtre-daWt wherein a number of persons, phK?ing 
themselves opposite each other begin a figure. 
There is no established rule fiir the composition of 
tunes to this dance, because there is in music na 
kind of time whatever which may not be measured 
by tbe motions common.in dancing. 

Dancing, rope^ or s?tre, walking, leaping, danc^ 
ing, and performing various other feats, to the 
sound of music, upon a rope or wire, stretched 
across a stage at the heigbt crf^ five or six feel firom 
tbe ground. The actions exhibited in this manner 
are often astonishiog, and show, in conneetioa 
with others, the extensive and yersatile powers of 
the human frame. Every thing in the art depends 
upon the equifibrium preserved, and a degree of 
practice that removes aU the obstacles of fear. The 
leet of tbe performer are chalked, to remedy the 
inconveniences of a smooth sole, and he is assisted 
in the preservation of his balance by a lobg pole. 
Suetonius, Seneca, and Plmy, mention dephanto 
that were teught to walk on the rope. 

Dane-gelt, a tax laid on every hide of land by 
tbe Danes, when they came over into this coun- 
try, on our ancestors die Saxons, as the tenns of 
jMmec and departure. It was first imposed as a 
continual yefoly tax upon the wbok natinn under 
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lung Ethelred. It was let led by William I and 
II, and finally abolished by king Stephen. 

Daniel, book of', in the Old Testament, contains 
a biatoryef many things done in the BabyloniaK 
and PeraiMi empires, as* well as a prophecy of 
things to be done, and many calamities to be dze- 
cnted, with a final deliverance to the choaen peopUi 
«f God. The style of this book is neither so lofty 
nor figurative as that of the other proph^ it ia 
more like that of an historian than of a prophet. 
Fart of the book was originally written in the CbaU 
dee language, and the rest in Hebrew. The Jews 
do not reckon Daniel among the prophets, becaus* 
lie lived the life of a coartier rather than that of a 
prophet, and because his revelations were not in 
the prophetic manner, but by dream and visions in 
the night, which they say is the very I6west de- 
gree of revelation. Christ, however, to whose au- 
thority Christians must ever submit, has decided 
the question by referring to him as a prophet, (see 
Hatt. xxiv.) *' Among the prophets," says the 
illustrious Newton, '' Daniel is most distinct in 
order of time, and easiest to be understood ; and, 
therefore, in things that relate to the last times, 
he must be made a key to the rest." 

Data, among mathematicians, a term used for 
such things and quantities as are given or kno^rn, 
in order to find other things therefrom, that are 
unknown. Euclid uses the word for such spaces, 
lines, and angles, as are of a given magnitude, 
or to which we can assign others equal. 

Date, inlaw, is the description of the day, month, 
or year of our Lord ; and year of the rei^a of tke 
king', ia wbigh a deed, or other vn^tAA^ m^ \&»^^« 
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Batb, y^ fruit cf tiie pAajux or giwt pstba- 
tree. 

BMSVEy in gnoBiiiar, the third, or one of the 
MiqoB cues mllie deoleuioB of aonno^ >yiii ^ 
iBg the Me 00 giktionof a tiuaif to wbote jprdU 
er Imb flone oiher thing' ie refemd. JtieciHed 
ArftM, heoMue nmatty gov«ned by a verb nil-' 
plying sometfaing ¥r be given to a peraoVb Inr 
liBtin die dativie isdhrtrngiuiliedhy theteiM&Hitie» 
of theiw>nl; in- English, i^bi&n there is> striel^ 
qpedking, fie oases, tihe- teistien is e g pr eswd by th« 
jpreposHkn te or fir : tlns^ 0micut (thenomiMitiv^ 
Ase) ** a iiiend,'^ amtai /jnEn^h '< loajMend;'^ 
is the datifre, or gif ing ease; 

Daufhin, the title ofeldest sons or heirs apparent' 
•f tiieldi^ of France^ from the time of Ph^ip of 
Vabis, who, in 134S, reoeiTed the province of Aro- 
phinefrom Humbert, dsnphinof Ae Vlennois, oi| 
cond itioathatit shoald be8oboiiie,Vo that of Leid^ 
XVI. The dauphin, in his letters-patent, styled 
Inmsdf, << By the grace of God, eldest wm of 
F^rance, and dauphin €f' Tiennois." By the late 
lefrohitions the titie is entirely done away.' 
- Bat, aoGordhig to the most natural and obvious 
sense of the word, tiiat space of time during which 
it eonfinues to be light, in contradisthiction to ni^^t, 
or Ae iqpace of time whidi it is da|^ : but the 
period of light being somewhat vague and iivleter<p 
minate, the time between tilie rising and th0 setting 
of the son is usually spoken of as the day ; and the 
time that elapses between its settiDg mi its rising 
again, as the night. The day is.di vided into hours, 
jukf a ecrt&in natnbet of days mah^ a week, a 
waaih, or ayeur. The old loAxk namna tot^iV^ 
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dayt of the week are still retuned in the joumek 
and |iroceedin|{i of {Murliainent, and also by phy- 
aiciaiia: thaw are dfiea SoUa^ dieeLunie; Hiotia; 
Merorii; Jovia; VeneiMiaadSatiimk Theaa^ 
IheriyMtionaliaTeaohstitiited for the Roman gods 
and goddeiaBB, auoh of their own as most nearijf 
reeemUed them in their peculiar attrihotes : tfane 
thethirddayof the week, oonaeorated by the Ra» 
mans to Mars, was named from the Seaodinavian 
deity Tyr, in the Danish and Swedish UngiufB k 
isT^ndag, whence ear Tuesday. Tyr was thu 
god ef war, among the natuMM ef the north, m 
MuB wasamong the Romans. From Odin, or, m 
itwasproneanoed, Wodm, wedarife Wednesday. 
Odm aniwired, aooording to Taeitas, to the Ifer- 
coiy of tiie Romans. Thiniday is the day of 
11ior,thn most formidable of the northern nation^ 
Answering to the dies Jovisof the aneittits. The 
goddess Freya, from whom we dMre our Fn^||>|9V 
bean a stiU greater resembbnoe to Venns. Thn 
astroadmioal day, as we have idready obse r ted ip 
the artide Ghronokogy, begins at noen^ or #hen thf 
ann'a oentre is on the meridian, and is raokoned 
twenty-finr hoars to the foUowing noon. Tht 
astronomical day or the iaierf it of timn betwem 
two sneooasive transits of the son's oeotre over the 
neridiant is called Uwwin n solar day. 6ee 
Cubonolooy. 

JDayB afgra«i^ in eo m meree, meastsedarynviii- 
berofdaysaUowedtbrthe paymeni ofabUl after 
it becomes doe. Three days of graee are allowed 
in Engtand; ten hi France and dl Danttie $ eight 
at Naplesi sixat Veniee, AouttecdlRSk^ BsMM^o^ 
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iw^ht at HaailHttgli ;> d^ in Portii<g;aI'; feltf fae a 
■ia 8i[>ajii ; and thirty M Genoo. See Excbahqe. 
< J^BAcoN, 'the lowM tif tBe three oidefs- of dergr 
-(detMNms, fmestar,- -iM tnshops) fn-^e Eiigiuh 
^huroh. The word %si iKMnetimes med in the- Nemr 
IfMamentfor any one thtit nainistera in the serVibe 
iiifGoid; in which sensCylHshops and preabyters are 
vMed deacons : but, in ito restrained .seAfte, it ia 
ta&en for the Iftiird ctfder of the eler^y,- ad appeam 
froip "Ihe concurrent teMimomy of ancient writeM^ - 
iiphooomftantly stile them ministers of thfthiyalnies 
^Chnst, ministera «f episcopacy and: tbfe dkoMi. 
In-England, the form of crdalnmi^ a- dJ6ac6h-de« 
«UlineB that it is Uii iiffioe to^assirt in tlMT' distriha^ 
tlcM-of-^e hdycommnidon; in which,' agfretably 
to d^tefirMStioe of the iuitient 'tftorc^, llie is oonfin^ 
Itt the adminisinitkw ^ the wine to the eommutik 
vsnts. A deteotfifittot capable of any ecdissiastiM 
limmotion; yet he may be -chaplain to a ftrnjly^ 
«wate to a ben^ced olergjnnariy or lecturer to k 
parish chnreh. Henuky be ordained in the Sdrd 
year of -his age; but it , is- expressly provided,, that 
Mo bishop^hall ordain the same person a deacon and 
fsiest the same day.. In Scotland, the deacon's 
office is only, to tdce care of the poor. . 

• ]i)BAD^ See Death. ^ 
. D£AD*Men'<-eyei^ in aea-tlangnage, a kind ef 
blocks, with many holes in them, but no sheet cn^ 
wheneby the- sbrovds are fastened to the chainik, 
. DEAD-reckomng^ in na?al affiurs, the jadgmieot 
jpr estimation w)i^ is made of a place .wboe a ship 
jfij witlioiit any oheerviUion of the heavenly bodies, 
^iei^ Ji Msperfyaned by keeping, an account of her 
ir^ fy-.tie Jog, foJpMwiiig jyiitt€0i&xaft'«^v^^^ 
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tMUxeMeertd by the oompawt and hj recdfying all 
die allowances for drift, lee-way, &c. aooovdiiig la 
• akii^'s kiMi#ii trim. This tiAombg is ahviiys 
fta be cofreeled as often as any giood obsenradoa 
«n be oktained. 

DBAFinss, tfaewantof die sense of hearinif, in a 
greaftar or less degree. Deaftiess generally arises 
eith^ frem an obi^ction or depression of the an-^ 
dMsrynerre; or ft'omsomeodlkotionofoialler in 
Ihaoantiesoif the inner ear; or from the anditery 
passage being stop|ied np by liardened exoretioB ; 
or uSdy, firmn some eicreslieooe, or swelling of 
the glandby or aome foreign body introdnoed.-^ 
Thoae bom deaf are also domb, as not being able 
to team any laagnage, at least in the oommoa 
way: yet, as the ^es may in some measure serve 
Ikim for ears, they may anderstand what is vMi 
by the motion of the lips, tongue, hands, and by 
the general gesture of tiie speaker, and even ae-i 
ewiom themselves to more their own, as they s4e 
eAen do, and by this means kam to express them' 
sslfcs. Thus Ainnian, a Swiss physieian, residing 
si Amsterdam, effected imrprinng things of this 
kind, and reduced his method to a regntar art, of 
which he pnbhshed an aceoont in the year 169S. 
Since that period, the names of Wallis and firaid« 
wood have been known in the same pnrsint ; and 
4m celebrity of the abb^ de PEp^, in France, is 
the ibimdation of baron Ton K otnebu e's impressi? e 
play, known in England by the name of De^eiMl 
Jhmb. We shall transcribe an eitraet fion H 
work published by Messrs. CadeK and Ilaries, fli 
aqptasialoiyef theaKtbodadaptaihf H^ib^lj^ 

L % 
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and which eomprehends the leading prindpleg df 
his scheme. 

** ft is not by the mere pronimdation of 'words 
hi any hmgnage that -we are taoght their aigniil- 
cation : the words doory window, See* in our owsi 
might have been repeatted to ns hundreds of times 
m Tain : we shonld nerer hare attached an idea to 
them, .had not the objects designated by these 
names beat shown to ns at the same time. A sigii 
of the hand or of the eye has been the sole means 
hy which we learned to unite the idea of these oh* 
jects with the soonds that struck our earl When* 
ever we heard these soimds, the same ideas arose 
in our minds because we reodlected tibe signs 
made to us when they were pronounced. . 
• ** Exactly similar must be our measures with the 
deaf and dumb* Their tuition commenoes with « 
teaching them a manual alphabet, such as boys at 
school make use of to hold conversation at one end 
of a form with their companions at the other. The 
various figures of these letters strike forcibly the 
eyes of di»if and dumb persons, who no more con- 
found them than we confound the various sounds 
that strike our ears. 

. ^* We next vnrite (I say wt, because in the ope- 
rations with my deaf and dumb pufnls I frequent^jr 
have assistance) in large characters with a white 
crayon upon a Mack table, tiiese two words the 
door^ and we shew them the door. Thisy imme- 
diately apply their manual alphabet five or six times 
to each of the letters composing the word door^ 
(tiiey spell itvrith their fingers) and impress on 
^Mraemojjr thennmber of letten and arrange^ 
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ijient of them ; this done, they efEskoe the word, and 
taking the crayon themselves, write it down in 
characters, no matter whether well or ill ibrmed, 
afterwards they will write as often as yon show 
tiieni the oligeot. 

** It will be the same with respect to erery thing 
dse pointed out to them, the name being previ- 
onsly written down, whidi being first on the table 
in large characters may afterwards be. inscribed 
in eharacters of ordinary size apon different cards, 
•nd these being given to them, they amnsethem- 
selFes in examining one anothm proficiency, 
and ridicule those that J>lander. Experience has 
aaniftsted, that a deaf and domb person possessing 
any mental powers, will acquire, by this method, 
iqiwards of eighty words in less than three days. 
. '* Take some cards, having suitable inscriptions^ 
and deliver them one by one to your pupil, he will 
carry his hand successively to every part of his 
body confiirmably to the name on the card deli- 
voned to him. Mix and shuffle the cards ; he will 
make no mistake, or if you choose him to write 
down any of these names on the table, you will see 
him in like manner distinguish with his finger every 
object whose name is so offered him, and thus 
deariy prove that he comprehends the meaning of 
every one. 

« By this process the pupil will obtain, in very 
few days, a knowledge of all the words which ex- 
press the different parts of our frame, from head to 
toot, as well as of those that express the various 
otjeots which surround us; on being properly 
pointed out to him as you write their namea dawn 
mitbetgbief oronGardip\Ulii!Ui\uft\a3Bd^ 
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<« We m Mt» Iiqwefer, e?«&ui thiienly ttegv^ 
to confiae o«fnl?et to tfaw iiogte (qpeeki of in^ 
gtraetiiMiy aflnuiDg u it k to our pupUt. Th# 
twyfint or laoflnd daj wegwde tiwirlmdito 
make them write down, or we write down ftrdMOP 
msamtfrntf the ptetent tense of the indidatife mood 
toctury, flefmldeefenddombpupikWngromid 
a tnUe^ I pboa my new aehotare.on my fiffht 
band. I pot the forafinger of my left hand on the 
word /, and we eoiplaiD it hy ngna in tfna manner, 
showing myadf with 4ie fore-finfor of my rights 
I gif e ftiro or three gentle tape on my maat. 1- 
then lay my left fee-finger on thewovd cerfjf, 
and talong np a laige quarto vohuw I eany fit 
nndor my arm in the skirtaof my gown, on my 
shonldor, on my head and on my back, walking 
all the wlnle wik the mien of a peraon hearing 
aload. None of theaemotioni escape hiaoboarfn- 
tion. 

*^ I retom to the table ; and in ordsr to ezpfadn 
the second penon, I lay my left fore-finger on the 
word tkout 9bA carrying my right to my popil'a 
breasty I giFO him a lew gentle tape, making him 
noticse that I look at him and that he is likewise to 
look at me. I next lay my finger on the word 
carriett, the second person, and haringdelifered hiaa ^ 
the quarto Tolame, I make signs for him to p e rfem 
what he has just seen me perform : He hmgha, 
takes the Tolame, and eseentes his eommisnon ei» 
tnmely well. This method is adapted to the can- 
oeption of the popil in his progtem thieagh the 
intricacies of Gramma*. The following dmerip^ 
^i»» cftkmmmmei MMm^ him in a knowledge 
afibe teaamof vecte iviH cevrcy % wifiiattdLVU» 
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of the plan to gfeneral readers : The pnpil, though 
4eai*aiid dimib,-had like us an ideifof the past, the 
present, and the future, before he was placed under 
oar tuition, and was at no loss for signs to manifest 
the difference. 

** Did he mean to exjtress a present action P he 
made a sign prompted by nature, which we all 
nake in the same case without being conscious of 
it, and which consists in appealing to the eyes of 
the spectators to witness the presence of our ope* 
Ifttion ; but' if the action did not take place in hit 
anght, he laid his two hands flat upon the taUi^ 
bating upon it gently as we are all apt to do on 
iimilaroceasions, i»d these are tbesigntf he learns 
again in our lessons, by which to indicate the pn^ 
sent of a verb. 
-■ ** Did he design to signify that an action is past ? 
He tossed his hand carelessly two or three times 
over his shoulder : these signs we adopt to cha- 
racterize the past tenses of a verb. 

<' And lastiy when it was his intent to annowioe 
a ibtare action, he projected his right hand: here 
■again is a sign we give him to represent the future 
of a verb. 

'< It is now time to call in art to the assistance of 
nature. 

** Having previously taught him to write out 
the names of the seven days of the week, one di* 
reetly under another, we desire him to set them 
down m that order, and we then put on each side of 
his writing what follows before and after the same 
words mider different heads. 

Present. 
To ifsj— Sunday— 1 iRati%«itf2^v&!^* 



,/■■' Imperfect 
Yeatewh y ■■ Mo i id f-*! was arrufiif u^ 
booki. 

Day before yeBterday— Tnesdi^r^ «Rmiig«4 
iily.ohiiiiber. 

FutPekfeet. 
Thm. days i«|<^WcdiMday^2 kid mmagfd 
my dofiet 

Fntara. 
Td- i nflrr o w^ThHnriby«*l ilttU amtiift my 



Fntora. 

Dty tfiMT to-mMow— FiMiy-- 1 ifaJ) amage 
4ng[ dnwfoff* 

Future. 

Thme days henoci Saturday— I diall ainiife 
my eupbojaida. 

*^ 7ft$^rd^4ayh^hre^erd0^ thne dMf$ ago^ 
are ezpluned by tba mmiber of times wo haira 
riept wme the day of whkh wa apaak. 

*' 2b-morfwn, day «^€r to-momm^ thru d^ 
kenoe^ are oxpliiiiod by tiie number of tinya woare 
to aleep till the day in question arrive. 

'* We next teaoh our pupil to kiy a rcatriction 
upon his motion. To express a thing past im uaetl 
to throw his arm backwards and forwards towardi 
Ihs shoulder without rule: we tell him he must 
dnow it only once for the imperfect, twice for the 
perfect, and three times for the past perfect, which 
in truth is analogous to what it signifies, the past 
perfect announcing an actioa kmger past than 
idejperfysi, tad the lattar being in the same pra- 
^^Amtaeai wsftJiftgaMl to theimpuKfiMC 
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Dbak, fir-pltiteof dMteveottliidniesses, broHflit 
from the Baltic, and much used Id cfrpentry. IMhr 
of daal expand gradual j» or crois tlie gnuiy ib 
moiflt weather, and contract i^;mii m dry ; aaA 
liienoe bare heea fonnd to make a naeftil h jgro* 



]>BAN, an eccledaatical dignhy ni cathedral or 
eoHegiaie diurchea, andhead of the chapter. Am 
dkere are two firandatioQa of cathedral churcfaeris 
Bngbndy ^ old and die new, so there are two. 
way* of cmtin§p deans; Thooe of tfie old Ibunda^ 
tioo, estabtished before flic suppt e wl on of monat- 
teriet, as die diean of 8t Pkulls, London ; of St 
Pelcr^iy York-, &c. are raised to that dlgnily modk 
in the same manner as bishops are raised to tfieiiib 
Ae kingi first sendmg his^ cai^ iPe/tre, the chapter 
deeliag, andthe kii^ granting his rejal assent*; 
when- the Inshop c onHims the dergyman choseoi 
and issaet his mandate fbir installation.— Those of 
the new fbondation, whose deaneries were raised' 
upon the rains- of the pcioiies and convents, snch 
as the deans of Canterinuy, Dnrhara, Ely, Nor- 
widiy Windiester, te. are diMMtife, and' instriled 
by Tirtae of the king's letters-patent^ without either 
efeotkm or oonfinnation. There are cathedral 
churches which never had a' deiu, and in whidi 
the bishop is the head* of the diapter, and in bit 
absence, the arch-deacon: such are the cs(diedraii 
of St. David's and Llandaff. There are alse 
deane without a jurisdictioir, as dean of the chapel* 
royal. In this sense, the word is applied to ibm 
chief of certain pecufittr- churches or chapels; 
DiAM and ekapttr .- tiiebishop** council to ainst 

Aim in dr» aAjn of rd&gVm, tail V^ wm^Xa ti««i 
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fnuit which the faiiXiop shall make 4o bind hii gaco 



Death, the oMn^n of life. The extreme dif- 
fiei4ty of defipiiig what state of the animal eoonch- 
my ia abaoluteiyindicatiFe of death, has oocai^oned 
the repetition of many salutary warnings against 
loo hasty burial* The following are enumer^ed as 
the most certain aigps or symptoms of death, whea 
tdLen oolbctiyeiy. 1. Cefiation of the pulse. 4. 
Total suppression of breathing. 8. Loss of ammal 
tieat. 4. RigidUy and inflezjhility jof the body and 
hmbs. 5. Relaxation of the lower jaw. 6. Ina*- 
lulityofthe eye-balls to return to their sockets, 
when pressed by the finger. 7. Dimness and 
sinking of the cornea. 8; Foam in the canty of 
the mouth. 9. Bine iq|>ots of yarious sixes, and on 
difierent parts of die body. 10. A cadaverous smdl. 
11. Insensibility to all external stimulants. These 
symptoms considered individually are far from con-^ 
^usive, but when all or even the most of them con- 
cur at the same time, they afford the most certain 
criterion of death. 

Men, says lord Bacon, fear death, as children 
fear the dark; and as that natural fear in children 
is increased by Inglitful tales, so is the other. 
Groans, convulsions, weeping friends, and the hke, 
show death terrible ; yet there is no passion so weak 
but conquers the fear of it, and therefore death is 
not such a terrible enemy ; revenge triumphs over 
death ; love slights it ; dread of shame prefers it ; 
grief flies to it ; and iSnur anticipates it. 

The alarms most prevalent among mankind, 
JHWD io Miise&om two coBiiderations : 1. The sup- 
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pooed corporeal sufferiDg attendiDg^ it; and II. 
The state that is to succeed it. 

I. With respect to the supposed corporeal sof- 
iSering, we should observe, 1. That death is a mere 
passive eztiDCtion of the vital fire, unatleiided with 
any exertion of the animal functions, and therefore 
wholly free from pain. The agonies, so much 
talked of, and the sufferings incidoit to sickness or 
wounds, are the agonies and sufferings of life, not 
«>f death ; they are the struggles of the body to 
live, not to die ; efforts of the noachine to overcome 
the obstacles by which its functions are impeded. 
S. It has often been suggested, and always with 
truth, that by-standers are much deceived by the 
appearance of pain in those who suffer it. Only 
a degree commensurate to the strength of the body 
can ever be endured ;— this boundary passed, the 
victim, in the moment, swoons, and is relieved ; or, 
by the continuance of an endurable pain, the sen* 
aUnltty of the nerves is destroyed. 3. We all suf- 
fer much more in parts of onr lives than we can at 
the time of death. Severe torture may be ezperi- 
flooed before death ; but the period is that which 
precedes the dying state. 4. Death itself is either 
an instantaneous stoppage of life, or a gradual, lan- 
guid, insensible fainting. In the case of drowning, 
for instance, much is said to be suffered ; yet the 
pain is in the efforts of the body to live, not in its 
attempts to die, nor in struggles of the soul to sepa- 
rate, as some persons, however strangely, seem to 
imagine. 

11. Of the state that follows death, what is here 
to be said refers entirely to the body, or rather to a 
corporeal view of the subject \ Ssst '^\a x^XV^"^ 

roi. it, H 
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tupposed tiiaf those who think of it with homnr^ 
doubt atherthe immortality of their sdub, ortb« 
goodness of their Creator. They say tiiat they 
shudder at the thought of being bvried in the earth ; 
they shudder that &eir bodies should become sub* 
jecttD the laws by which matter is decompoaedl 
These are thoughts on which itistfaestdoMss of 
blinking to dwefl. life justly reroHs from a con* 
dition so uncongenial with itself: but is it not ab- 
surd to perplex- oursf>iyes concerning personri evib 
thatcannerer arrive while we have the power ef 
feeKng them ? Death is the end of life. It occupiei 
no part of our existence. It is not an act tiiat we 
are caUed upon to do. It cannot be an evil. A 
happy fife is, indeed, desirable ; Ibr life it ; but 
dea& if nof. To talk of death, is to give a name 
to nothmg. To part with life, is to part widi that 
•f which we can never regret the loss. 

The death of those with whom we are acquainted^ 
rationally afflict us ; not that we weep for them, 
but fer ourselves. The affections are wounded: 
VTefeel a vacuum in our hearts. Persons some* 
times die under circumstances peculiarly laments 
able ; yet even here, our sorrow is the result of 
sentiment, rather than of judgment. There may be 
oAer causes for regretting the death of our friends ; 
but these are our own, not theirs. 

To millions, who have missed, or been pushed 
out of, the pathi of enjoyment, death is the moat 
deshrable of events ; and why is it that in the 
personifications of this idea, every object is laid 
hold of to frighten «• us poor fbols of nature," 
JsiAeriban represent it to us in the figure of a mild 
^d benevolent beings upon wtaOM Is^ tih^ >a^^ 
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Among the finest views that haye been given of 
thiBy the following by Dr. Franklin, deserves^ per- 
haps, to be ranked :--^' We are spibits ;-*that bo- 
4iai should be lent us while they can afford as 
pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or doing 
good to our fellow-creatures, is a kind and benevo- 
lent act of God ; when the/ become unfit dot these 
purposes, and ^ord us pain instead of pleasure, 
instead of an aid, beromo an incumbrance, and aa- 
0wer none of the intentions lor which they are given, 
it is then equally kind and benevolent that a way is 
|nrovided by wbidi we may get rid of them : dnth 
is that troy." 

DjBATH*va/cA, a little insect, famous for a ticking 
BCMse, like the beat of a wateh, vulgarly and moi^ 
fidsely supposed to he a presage of death. There 
are two lands of death- watehes. The first is thus 
spoken of by Mr. Allen, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions : it is a small beetle, 5-16ths of an inch 
feng, of a dark brown-colour, spotted ; having 
transparent wings under the vagina, or hard case 
belonging to the beetle tribe, a huge cap or helmet 
on its head, and two antenan proceeding from be* 
neath the eyes, and doing the office of proboscides. 
The part that it beats vrith, is the extreme edge of 
the iikce, which Mr. Allen calls the u|)per-lip, the 
mouth being protracted by this bony part, and 
lying underneath, out of view. — ^This account is 
confirmed by Dr. Derham, with this exception, 
that instead of ticking with the upper-lip, he ob- 
aerved the insect to (huw back ito mouth, and beat 
with its forehead. This author had two of thesa 
death-watches, which he kept alive several months ; 
Mod one ofth&n he coiM bring Ui\i«iX hiV«ws<(«c^m. 
phuedf by imitatmg its Ymkkng. Vk<t ««m^»^Mk 
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from ftctfl and olNier?atioii8 wbich came under hk 
notice that these pulsations are the methods made 
use of by these creatures to nvoo one another. 

The Second Idnd of death-watch is an insect bt 
appearance quite difierent from the first : its colour 
is greyish, and it hears a g^eral resemblance to 
the louse. The former only beats seven or eight 
strokes at a time, and quick ; the latter will beat 
some hours together without intermission, and th« 
strokes are more leisurely, and like the beat of a 
watch. It is very common in all parts of a house 
-fai the summer-months ; nimble in running to shel- 
ter, and shy of being disturbed ; yet it beats freely 
before an obserrer, and is easily induced to answ^ 
a beating, if viewed without causing it molestation. 
Br. Derfaam doubts whether it beats on any other 
substance, but he never heard their noise except in 
or near paper. Whether this insect changes its 
shape and becomes another animal or not, he could 
not say ; but he had reason to suspect that it 
changes into a swt of fiy. The folly and weak- 
ness of those who consider the noise of this insect 
as indicative of approaching death in a family are 
well displayed by a poet of our own. 

^ a wood-worm. 

That lies in old wood, like a hare in her form ; 

With teeth or with claws, it will bite or will scratcht 

And chambermaids christen this worm a death-watch x 

Because like a watch it always cries click: 

Then woe be to those in the house who are sick. 

For sare as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 

U the maggot cries click, when it scratches the post. 

JDe bene E98b\ a Latin phrase used in our law; 
^xpreeaing a donhtfiil approbalkii \ «a \o \xik!& fit 
^^tbiMtgde betie eci^is to allow iiV> be ^cxxXi^ 
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f/nmmi wdl done ; but wken it eomes to be moi^ 
fuHlj exMnined, then to stwid or fall acoordiog to 
the merit of the thinfp. 

Ddkntuu, a term of trade awd at die oiitDiii* 
limise, for a kind of certificate aignedby the offioera 
of the customs, which entitles a merdiant export- 
ing goods to the receipt of a bounty or drawback. 

IhBBT, Natumal^ the engagement entered into by 
« goremment to repay at a future period money 
adTanoed by individuals for puUic •er?ioe,or ta 
pay the lenders an equivalent annuity. The per* 
80HI iriio lend the money which gOTemment hat 
oocarion to borrow generally make a profit of it» 
hut nothing is brought into the country, nor the 
least addition made to its total wealth by a transae* 
tion of this land ; whaterer therefore is gained by 
any individoal concerned in it, must be taken from 
ethers, and as those who lend the money are per- 
aons already in poss essi on of property, and those 
from whom the sums are requisite for paying the 
intsrest, are the public at large, it is evident that all 
transactions of this nature contribute to encrease 
the existing disparity of die difierent classes of tibe 
oommunity, and consequently that the natural ten- 
dency of the funding system is to destroy the inter* 
mediate ranks, and divide a nation into two classes 
only, as unequal in number, as in circumstances, 
of very rich, and miserably poor. It may, how- 
ever, be carried to a very great extent, withovt 
folly producing tiiis effect, if counteracting circum- 
stances exist sufficiency powerful to dissipate the 
gains of the rich neariy as fast as they are acquired, 
and thus prevent a rapid aocumu\«Ai»v\^^ ^^r«i](kk« 
TUfJHto beoD the easof^ QmX^tCis»B^> ^ "^^ 
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iDcreMe of ezpenees baa prerenfed the vreMsy 
from becoming^ lo •normoiuly rich as they other- 
wiae would have been; still they aie possessed of 
more property and Uagear inoomes than tlie wealthy 
nenibers of die commanity at any fonner period, 
and the nninber of poor is conridentbly augmented. 
The great expences attending the modem system 
of warfiire appears to have cret^ the necessity of 
national ddilB, the practice originated in Italy, and 
was soon adopted in other countries, but it has been 
brought into a more regular system and carried to 
a much greater extent in Great Britain than in any 
other nation. It commenced in the reign of Wi]« 
Ham III. The war which began in 1689 beii^f 
▼ery expensiTe, and the gfrants of pariiament not 
supplying money so fast as it was wanted, the ex* 
pedient of mortgaging part of the public revenue 
was adopted. At first the produce of particular 
taxes was assigned for repayment of the principal 
and interest c^ the money borrowed, large sums 
. were also raised on life annuities, and annuities for 
terms of years, and the fund established for the 
payment of these debts, being generally inadequate 
to the charge upon them, occasioned great de« 
ficiences which at the conclusion of the war 
amounted to upward of five millions sterling. In 
1697 the debt amounted to nearly 20 millions. Im 
1716 it amounted to 48 millions, which was men- 
tioned in the king's speech as an insupportable 
burden, and the government thought it necessary 
to concert such measures as might lay the founda- . 
tion of an effectual plan tbr its reduction. In con- 
'equeoce of this disfXMMtion all the existing taxea 
^^pttDg Um UtuiBnd maliy were made vcfln^^taosiX, 
««w AMyji^ teen distributed into ttowa c\iaB«i^ 
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railed the a^gr^fate, soath-sea, and general 
fnnds, the surplusses remaining after satisiyii^ the 
|nreTious diai^es npon these respective funds were 
fbrmed into a sinking fund, lor the express purpose 
ef discharging the principal and interest of such 
dehts and incumbrances as had been previously 
incurred. See Sinkinq-fomd. The total amount of 
the national debt at the commencement of the 
seven years war in 1756 was 75 millions nearly, 
end at the end of that war it was increased to up- 
wards of 136 millions. By the American war the 
debt was increased to 35S millions, which, however, 
in 179S, previously to the war with France, was 
reduced to 238 millions ; from that period to Mid- 
summer 1807 it was increased to the enormous 
munof- - - ^756,033,231 1 If. Si^;. 
Bedeemed by the com- 
missioners 
aff the National 
Total unredeemed debt .£638,451,373 lis, 5$df. 

The interest andexpences of management upon 
this vast sum amount to more than 22 millions 
sterling annually, which sum must be raised by 
taxes independently of those which are called for 
as the current expences of government. See Funds 
Loans, 6cc. &c. 

Deca, " ten," begins many words employed in 
the English language, as 

Decagon, in geometry, a plain fig^ure with ten 
sides and ten angles. 

Decalogue, the ten precepts and commandments 
delivered by God to Moses, engraved on two tables 
ef stone. The Jews, by way of excellence, call 
these commandments TheTen Y7 QC^^^VcQfift*^^ 
A^enraixl received ih« n«iiie oi deca\o^u«« "^^ 



by the com- ) 

]or paying^ 117,581,858 
donal Debt ) 
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people join the fini and second into one, and divide 

the tenth into two. 

Decembbb, in chronglogy, the last month of the 
modem ye^, cottsistini^ of thirty one days, and so 
called as being' the tenth month in the Roman year» 
which began with March. 

Dscfixviai, ten magistrates, elected by the 
Roman people, and invested widi the power of ad- 
ministering the laws of the twelve tables, which 
were combed at the time of their creation. The 
decemviri were introduced by the popular power to 
counteract the privileges of the patricians ; but thdr 
^lisbehaviour caused the same power to procure 
their abolishment in the third year of their exist*' 
ence. 

DEcmuous, an epithet chiefly used in Botany^ 
1. The calyx or cup of a flower is said to be diciduous 
when it foils, or decays, along with the flower- 
petals, while on the contrary, itis called perma* 
nent when it remains after these are&llen. 9, 
Deciduous leaves are those which foil in autumn, 
in contradistiiiction to those of ever-greens. 8. 
Deciduous may be applied to the general port of a 
shrub or tree when ita brancbes^a//, as those of 
some kinds do, in a loose, graceful manner. 

DEciMAL-anVAme^Ac, the art of eompiiting by 
decimal fractiosis. Decimal firaustion, a fiaction the 
denominator of which is always 1, wkh one or more 
cyphers: — ^Thus a unit may be imagined to be 
equally divided into ten parts, and each of these 
into ten more ; so that by a contimial decimal sub- 
division, the unit may be scqpposed to be divided 
i»to \0, 100, 1000, &G. e%ual parts, called tftnth, 
kaodi xd t t, aud thousajukh paste o£aw^ 
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in decimsil fractions, the ii^iires of the nvmeratur 
are only expreised, the denominator bang omitted, 
liecaiue it is knovrn to be always an unit with so 
many cyphers as there are places, in the numera- 
tor. 3. A decimal fraction is distinguished ftom an in- 
teger with a point prefixed, as .2 for ^ , .34 for ^^, 

•667 for^^Vc' ^^' '^'*® same is observed in mixed 
numbers, as 678.9 for 678-^,67.89 for 67 t'^?,, 
6.789 for 6 tW<j» ^^' Cyphers at the right hand 
c»f a decimal fraction alter not its value; for .5 or 
•50 or .5000 are all equal to -j^ths or ^. But cy- 
phers on the left hand m a decimal decrease ths 
▼alue in a tenfold proportion, for .05 is .^^ and 
•005=.j4^. As the denominator of a decimal is 
always one of the numbers 10, 100, 1000, Sec. the 
inconvenience of writiog those denominators down 
may be saved, by placing a proper distinction be- 
fore the figures of the numerator only, to dis- 
tinguish them from integers, for the value of each 
place of figures will be known in decimals, as well 
as in integers, by their distance from the first or 
vnit's place of integers, having similar names at 
equal distances as appears by the following scale 
•i'places, both in decimals and integers : 

kc. 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 • 6 6 6 6 6 6 Sec, 
iiiiiii 1111(1 



lu^^^i mill 

h H 
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]>eciiiMd fraetittiis arecauly redaeed iotoa com-* 
moB datmaiwmlar, by naking, or even supponog^, 
att oftliew to €Q^i|af the Mine munber of placei | 
so .9» .45, .067, .0089, mej lie wrkteo thus .aOOO, 
•4500, .OCrO, .0089 : all which consisthig of four 
places, their cominOB denominator is an miit with 
four cyphers, namely, lOOOO. Addition and subf 
traction of dedmak are tiie same as in whole nom^ 
hers, when the places of the same denomintlioQ 
are set under one another, as m the Mbwing ex« 
amples: 

To 35.76 From - 19.45 

Add li.487 Take - 804 



fkim S8.«47 Different 17.S8d 



In multiplicatioii the woik isthesameMinwholi 
HuadMn s only in the product, separste with a 
point, ao many figures to the right hand 9k there 
are fractional places both m the multiplicaiid and 
multiplier: dm all the figures on the left hand of 
the point make the whole number, and these on the 
right a deobnal fraetioB ; thus 

Ex. 1. Molt. 4.53 Ex. 2. .343 

by 4.6 - .005 

.001710 




90.838 



If there be not so many figures in the product, 
as ought to be separated by the preceding rule, then, 
MS £a example 2^ place cyphers at the left to cora- 
plete the number, in divinou tVie^otW S& ^« 
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same as in whole mimben ; only in tke quotient, 
separate with a point, to many figurai to the rif fat 
hMid, fore d ea im ai fraotioai as there an ftactni^ 
plaeea -in the dividend, more than in die di? ieoTi 
becsaose there must be so many ftactional plaoee in 
the divisor and quotient together, as there are » 
thedivisor; thusif tliesnmbe 

S4.S) 780.615 (8944 

lifter the divisions, as in whole nnmbers, I find there 
are 8 dedmsd places in the dividend and one in Ae 
^visor, therefore by the mle there must be two de* 
cimak in the quotient. Vulgar fractions are re- 
duced to decimals of the same value, by dividing 
thenumeAtorby the denominator thus ^ss^^xs, 5,. 
^=''^^=5.75 and so en. 

DBCTPHBiiDfa, the art of discovering the purport 
of a writing, without a previoos knowledge of the 
character or cypher in which the letters of the al* 
phabet are expressed. See Ctfhbr. 

Dbck rf a tkipf a planked floor from stem te^ 
stem, upon which the guns lioi and the men walk 
to and fro. Great ships have three decks, first, 
second, and third, bc^finning to count firaim the lower* 
most 

Declamatioii, the act of spealdnif to a publie 
audience with energy and grace. Declamation 
is a natural act, not an artificial acquisition. It 
must be produced by natural iheling, be graceful 
through taste, or the innate sense of oongruity, and- 
be excited by real occasion. Art has nodnng more 
to do than to correct bad habits. Criticism points 
out what iaete^Mit or suUine, and what other* 
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Dbclamatiom, if a term oftea applM iolmgrngB^ 
in a oontemptiioaa fense : the reaaon ii, a rery 
•trong appeal Uf the pasnoM may be wholly defi- 
dflot in baiia. It may gain the aasent of dia 
fiidingi withont offering a aii^e argument that it 
worthy of the nndentandmg. Declamation makes 
aisertions without offering prooft ; it can eren oon- 
detcend to rest ita . came upon pr^udicea that it 
despisei ^ it lays hold of every allusion that caa 
inflamOi apd every word and turn of expression that 
can seduce its hearer : a poetical effusiont it flies 
from logical analysis ; it assumes the character of 
truth, wd demands belief, not invites examination. 

Declaration of war^ a public prodamation made 
by a herald at arms to tiie subjects of a state, de- 
claring them to be at war with some foreign power, 
and iMidding all and every one to aid or assist the 
common enemy at their peril. 

DBCLBNSioif , in grammar, an inflection of nouns 
according to their divers cases, as nominative, geni- 
tive, dative, &c. In languages, the nouns of which 
admit of declensions, the peculiar application of a 
name or word is thus pointed out by its termina- 
tion ; but in the English, and other modem tongues* 
there are not, properly, an v cases or declensions, 
their absence being supplied by articles : as a, the^ 
of, to, &ce. 

Declination, the distance of any celestial object 
from the equinoctial, either north or south : or the 
perpendicular distance of the said object from the 
equator. See Globes, use of. 

Decoction, is a very useful way of extracting 

Aeso^ubie and efficacious part of many drugs, par- 

ticu/Mr/yofbarkM, woodsi iaada,TO0ta, lu:« The 
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three deoootions mott used in mediciDe are those of 
Aar/c, SarsaparilUtf and Barley. 

Dbcocti6n of Bark, Take of PeruTian bark- 
groMly powdered, one oanoe ; water one pint and 
a half. Boil those for tenminutea in a oofered. 
Teitel, and strain while hot. 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla, This is likewise 
called the Decoction of Woods : take of sarsaparilla^. 
cut and bruised, six ounces ; sasairas wood, the 
shavings of guiacum, and liquorice root, of each 
one ounce ; mesereon root, three drachms ; water, 
five pints. These are to be macerated over a slow 
fire for six hours, and the liquor afterwards to be 
reduced by boiling to five pints. 

Dbcoction of Barley : Take of pearl barley two 
ounces ; distilled water four pints. First wash the 
barley with cold water, then pour upon the barley 
about half a pint of water, and boil it a little. This 
is to be thrown away, and the distilled water is to 
be added in the boiling state, and to be boiled till 
the four pints are reduced to about two. 

Decompositioh, in chemistry, usually sigpnifies 
tlie disunion or 8e|iaration of the constituent parts 
of bodies. — It difiers from mere mechanical divi- 
sion, in that when a body is decomposed, the parti 
into which it is resolved are essentially different 
from the body itself; but, tliough a mechanical 
force is applied to.it ever so long, or with ever so 
much violence, the minutest particles into which 
the body may be reduced, still retain their original 
nature. 

Di:c<»v, in naval affairs, a stratagem employed 
)>y a ship of war to betray a vessel of inferior force 
jjiio mi incautious poftuit^ liVL iVl^ V^a ^tvwu V«t 
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%ridiiii ^ivn-flftof* It V OHMST pnronBra by 
ni^theitaraiBdiidaiBsiin aiiMUMrai 

HMHaraail rf Mfcriw ftroft tiMB Ae rodly ii^ «r 
airicndto the boalile tcmI wlBdi the eaiorfmn 
t»€MMie. Deeojin; » al>9 pofiwited to dade 
tiM dMW «f a diiptff flopcrier Ibiee in m duk iBglil ; 
and this it dme I7 conBttiD|r to the seA • K^ileA 
of pileb, wlaeh wiB tarn Ibr m riiwiiriililif 
wl ■lii igwd e the encfliy. As mob « tte 
10 fOBWCdy flie nip dwii^pBO hv coBwOy &■■ 
tfcw CMiiMi widi fiwOi^, if at aay toknMe dif. 
tanoe from die file. 

Dbdot, aoMBg^ Ibwlen, a piaee Ibr cakhni^ wild- 
fvwly ywialiy oonliifed whove thciQ it a hnipe 
pOH iiitiuuBded widi woody aid bvyoBd Aat a* 
laanhy and qaou Mn Hed ooaalrf . ne aeaoi of 
decoy are a aamibor of daehiy tnaaed to iSke habit 
of aOmiagthe wOd onoi of their opeaeato IbBoir 
tiiem into MMh inekwoRt, that, on the ap|icaijace 
of the deooy-mtn, di^ drife, dnoo^ tenor, into a 
pone net, when Ihey ate oeenred!. The general 
acaooD nroatdmii^ wWm ni decoyay 10 fioni the 
htler end of October to Febroaiy. 

Dbgub, the order of an antliorifatire povrer. In 
Baghnaly the aentenoe of the jii^cs in Ae ciril 
tsoniti, and in dtaaeefy , is adied a decree. 

THcaanAmnif to Aemislry, a term applied to 

the enc\Sng noise of sdta ci^osed to bent, by 

wliich they are qoiddy wfl6L It takes place in 

those silts tbathaTelitde water of eryslallatioo, the 

■"WBSBBe/fctujiHjrtiire coufatin^duit small qnan- 

^^^-^ w^poor, hjr wliich fine ^fa*3^kadi«««»^- 
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4eDly burst Common salt affords a good example 
of decrepitatioii, and when nsed as a ixa should b^ 
prenously deorepitatod. 

DacasTAL, in the oommon lair, a letter firom 
the popoi detormining some point or question in ee* 
clflsiastical polity. 

Dscvns proportion^ that often to one. 

DrpamatioNi the offence of q^eaking slanderoiif 
wordsof another ; apd where any person circulates 
a rqport injurious to the credit or character of 
another, the party ii\iun»d may bring an action to 
recof er damages proportioned to the i^JHry he hia 
sustained, hot he must prove that he ]|«s aoatamd 
anifl)}ary to entitle him to damages ; in some casqi, 
howeverysa £» wwd« spd^en wbioh bykwarain 
Aemself es i^jtionable, as calling a tradesman a 
bankrupt, cheat, &c. there is no occasion to profe 
any particular damage, but the plaintiff must be 
particularly attentiTc to state w<wde precisely ae 
they were spoken, otherwise he will be nonsuited^. 

DwnoTioN, the shewing the meaning of one 
word by scTeral othera which are not synonymous : 
the apocial rules for a good definition are these : !• 
A definition must be unifersal, or adequate, that is, 
it must agree to all the particohur species, or indi- 
viduals ibaX are included under the same idea. 9. 
Jt must be proper, and peculiar to the thing de- 
fined, and agree to that alone. 

These two rules being obserred, ^ill always 
render a definition recipro^-al with the thing de- 
fined, that IB, the definition may be used in the 
place of the thing defined ; or they may be mutu- 
ally affirmed concerning each other. 3. A defi- 
Jution ahould be cleai aa&i^^ \ vb^ S3&^^r^>^.> 



a general rule con ce miiig the definition both of 
. names and things, that no word shonld be nsed in 
either of them which has any difficulty in it^ 
unless it has been before defined. 4. A definition 
should be short, so that it most haye no tautology 
in it, nor any words superfluous. 5. Neither 
the thing defined, nor a mere synon3rmous name, 
should make any part of the defotition. 

Deflagration, the act of burning two or more 
■ubstanoes together, as charcoal and nitre. When 
a qdantity of nitre (nitrate of potash) is mixed with 
an equal waght of sulphar or charcoal, and the 
miztore is thrown into a crucible heated to redness, 
-a TiTid cpmbostion is instantly excited. This is 
deflagration : whidi is thus explained, nitie is a 
compound of nitiric add and pciash. The nitric 
add consists of mtrogen and oxygen, the oxygen 
:is separated by exposure to the rei heat, and bdng 
suddenly present^ to an inflammaMe body, a vivid 
combustion is exdted, the affinity of the inflam- 
mable body to the oxygen of the nitre will cause a 
. decomposition of the substance at even a lower tem- 
perature than a red heat The nitrogen passes off 
in the state of gas, and' the potash with which the 
add was united remains united with the body formed 
by the combination of the oxygen and the inflam- 
mable substance. 

Degree, in Geometry, a division of a cirde, in- 
cluding a three hundred and sixtieth part of its 
drcumierence : every drde is supposed to be divided 
into three hundred and sixty parts, called degrees, 
add each degree divided into sixty other parts, 
eaUedmiautes; each of these mmutes being again 
diwided into axty secpudiy and ea/di vmJ^Kti^kx 
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thirds, and each third into fourths, and lo on. By 
this means no more degfrees or parts are reckoned 
in the ^^reatest circle than in the least, and there- 
Ibre if the same angle at the centre be subtended 
l^y two concentrical arches, as many degrees are 
counted m the one as in the other ; for these two 
arches have the same proportion to tiieir whole pe- 
ripheries. 

DEoavB, in Universities, denotes a quality con« 
ferred on the students or members thereof as a tes- 
timony of their proficiency in the arts or sciences^ 
and intitling them to certain privileges. The de- 
grees are baobdory master, and doctor : instead of 
which last, in some fareign universitiei, they have 
licentiates. In each ftculty, there ai» two degrees, 
bachelor and doctor, which were anciently called 
bachelor, and master. In the arts likewise there 
are two degrees which still retain the antient deno- 
minations, viz. bachelor, and master. 

Deists, in the modem sense of the word, are 
those persona in Christian countries, who, acknow • 
ledging all the obligations and duties of natural re- 
ligion, disbeliefe the Christian scheme, or revealed 
religion. They are so ealled, in opposition to 
Christians, from their beliei' in God alone. The 
learned Dr. Clarke, taking the d<^Domination in the 
most extensive signification, distinguishes deists 
into four sorts. 1. Such as pretend to believe the 
existence of an eternal, infinite, independent, intel- 
ligent Being, and who teach that this supreme 
Being made the world, though they fancy he does 
not at all concern himself in the management of it, 
%. Those who believe not only the bemg, but also 
the providfiooe o( God wit\iT^^\\ft>^^'aat^diQ^>>^ 
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winld, imt wlMnot allowing any £ffermice between 
moral good and evil, deny that God takes any no- 
tice of Ibe inorally good or evil actions of men; 
these things depending, as they imagine, on the 
aihitrary eonstitntions of buman laws. 3. Tliose 
'who having right apprehensions concerning the 
natural attributes of God, and his all-govmling 
providence, and some notion of his moral perfections 
also ; yet, bemg pngodiced against the notion of 
the immortality of t&e human soul, believe that 
men perish entirely atdeath, and that one generatioii 
shall perpetually succeed another, without any 
future restoration or renovation of tlnngs. 4. Such 
as believe the existence of a supreme Being, toge- 
tiier with his providence in the government of the 
world, tiie reality of right and wrong, aqd the im- 
mortality of the soul ; but so far only, as these 
things are discoverable by the light of natnre, 
without any other diidne revelation. These last 
are the only true deists ; but as, in his opinion, 
the principles of these men should lead them to 
embrace die Christian revelation, the learned author 
concludes there is now, no consistent scheme of 
deism in the world. 

DErrr, a term frequently used in a synonymoua 
sense wi^ God. See God. 

Delft trare, a kind of pottery of baked earth 
covered with an enamdi of white glazing which 
gives it the appearance and neatness of Porcelain^ 
which see. 

Deuquescence, in chemistry, a term applied to 

certain saline bodies that have become moist or 

Hqaid, by means oi the water which they absorb 
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ftttraction to water. When the salt has, by expo- 
pure to air, become so iar deliqueseed ai to be in a 
liquid state, it is said to be in the state of deHquinm. 
Hence alkali, redaeed by this means to a liquid 
state, was fbrmerly denominated ** oil of tartar per 

Dblphinus, the dolphin, a genus of fishes, con- 
laming sereral species ; among these the porpesse, 
is tbe most abundant of the cetaceous animals. 
Porpesses are gregarious, and are frequently seen 
frolicking on the water, and playing their uncouth 
gambols, more especially on the iqiproach of bola* 
lerons weather. They feed on smaller fishes, and 
are themseWes very fat, and produce lat^ quan- 
tities of oil. They were once considered as a spe- 
cies of luxury at the tables of the great, but are 
nerer seen there now. The dolphm b a rery 
large fish, measuring sometimes ten feet in Icngtii. 
It is found both in the Pacific and European seas, 
and its appearance is in general preliminary to a 
tempest. It not only pursues and attacks small 
fish, on which iudeed, it subsists, but assails the 
whale itself, and is stated to haye been seen firmly 
adhering to whales as they hare leaped from the 
water. The ancients appear to have had almost a 
superstitious attachment to this animal, and relate 
various anecdotes of it, implying a peculiar suscep- 
tibility of gratitude and affection, a strong attach- 
ment to mankind, and a rapturous fondness for 
music. 

Deluge, an inundation coyering the earth 
either in the whole or in part. In history we find 
accounts of several deluges^ aa tlLOi^llw \.V\v^lv!^<^^C 
Deac$H(m, which oter&owedkTVxesiRX^ YCk"^^ ^v^l 
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* before Christ }5$9. Tbe ddiige of Qgyges. vbioL 
happened 300 yean before that of DeucaKon. Of 
a sunflar Und were those ioundatioiui in the Ne- 
tberkndi which, in 17 tT, overwhdmed and covered 
with the sea an that part now called the gulf Dd-. 
lart in the United Netherlands, and in 1421 all thai 
coontry situated between Brabant and Holland ; 
but the most memorable ddugeis that which by 
way of eminmce is called The omversal Deluge or 
Noah's Flood, recorded in Scripture as a genoral 
Inondation sent by God to punish the corruption 
and wickedness of the world. This flood mdces one 
of the most considerable efoAaa in chrtiliology. 
Its history is givoi by Moses in Ihe book of 
Genesis, ch. ti Ec tu. and its time is fixed to the 
year from the creation 1656. From this flood, the 
state of the werid is divided into ^* diluYian" and 
*< anti-diluTian." 

Demain, or demesne in law, is commonly under- 
stood 'to be the lord's chief manor-|dace, with the 
lands thereunto belonging, which he and his ances- 
tors have time out of mind kept in their own manual 
occupation, for the maintenance of themselTes and 
their fuuilies. 

Demain denotes also all the p^rts of any manor not 
in the hands of freeholders ; and is frequently used foe 
a distinction between those lands thatthe lord of the 
manor has in his own hands, or in the hands of his 
lessee demised at a rack-rent; or such other land 
appertaining to the manor, which belongs to free 
or copyholders. 
Demain is sometimes taken in a more speoiaf 

smue, as opposite to frank-fee ; such lands as were 
iff pastemoa nf £dwi|rd tM ^iKfei«(Wi;> \)«N( 

i 
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ctilled ancient demesne, and all Others frank-fee. 
Iq England, no private person has any demesnes, 
according to the simple acceptation of the word, 
because there is no land but what depends mediately 
<nr immediately upon the crown, as of some honour 
belonging to it, and not granted in fee to an inferior 
person ; wherefore when a person pleading would 
aignify the land to be his own, he says, that he is 
•dzed thereof in his deraain as of fee ; by wbi«h 
it appears, that though his land be to him and hii 
heirs for ever, yet it is not true demesne, but de- 
pending upon a superior lord, and is held by rent or 
•errice. 

Demesne. See Demain. 

Demise, in law, i^ applied to an estate either ia 
fee, for term of life or years, though most usually 
the latter. The king's death in law is termed the 
demise of the king, which does not discontinue any 
writ or process, nor determine any commission, 
civil or military, nor a parliament till afler six 
months. 

Democracy, a government, wherein the supreme 
' power is lodged in the hands of the people : such 
were Rome and Athens of old : as to modem re- 
publics, Basil only excepted, their government 
comes nearer to aristocracy than democracy ; and 
this roust always perhaps be the case. 

Demurrage, in commerce, an allowance made to 
the master of a ship by the merchants, for staying 
in a port longer than the time first appointed for 
his departure. 

Demurrer, in law, a stop ptit to any action upon 
some point of difficulty, which must be determined 
fy tb€ court, before any ^TtHniesc \pc^wto^<5«^'^«^ 
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bad in the suit I>«Qiirren ire eiiher fniiril, 
without ghowing any particular cause ; or spedal, 
where the causea of it are particularly assigiied; 
-mud one may not pray the judgment ci the court 
on an insufficient declaration or plea, otherwise 
tiian by demurrer, when the matter eomes jndiciaUy 
jtjrfore them, fn pleadings, if a matter is Insuffi- 
ciently alleged, that the court cannot give judg- 
ment ihoeon, a general demurr«r will suffice, and 
so for want of substance in any plea, &;c. but if 
there he any want of form, it is required that there 
be a spe^ demurrer. 

Dendbttes, or Arborizations. This appdktioa 
is given to figures of y^^etaUes which are fineqaently 
olMenred in fossil suhstanoes. They are of two 
Idttds ; the one superficial the other internal. The 
first are cihiefly found on the surfiiee <^ stones, be- 
tween the strata, and in the Assures of those of a 
calcareous nature. 

Denizen, in law, an alien made a subject by the 
king's letters-patent, otherwise called donaison, be- 
cause his legitimation proceeds ex donatume regis^ 
ffiom the kiBg's gift. A denizen is enabled in se- 
Teral respects to act as natural subjects do, viz. to 
purchase and possess lands, and enjoy any office or 
dignity; yet it is short of natundization : for a 
stranger, when naturalized, may inherit lands by 
descent, which a denizen cannot do. If a denizen 
put;hase lands, his issue that are bom afterward 
tnay inherit th^nn, but those he had bdbre shall 
not ; and as a denizen may purchase, so he may 
take lands by devise. 

DssoaaNATOB, in arithmetic, a term used in 

The denomxnstot ^ ^to^* 
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ti<m is the number below the line, showing into how 
nmijr parts the integer is sopposed to be divided. 
ThiiSy in the fraction {, the number 4 shows tfait 
fbe integer is divided into foor parts. So in tht 

fiactionJl., 6 is the denominator. 
6 

DsMsmr, cfhodiet, is that property directly op* 
posite to rarity, whereby they contain such a 
quantity of matter under such a bulk. 

A body is said to hare double and triple the den- 
nty of another body, when being eqaal, the quan* 
dty of matter is in one doable or triple the quantity 
of matter in the other. The densities and mag* 
nitudes of bodies, are the two great pobts upon 
#hich all mechanics and laws of motion turn. 

Density tjf the planets. In homogeneous, un« 
equal, spherical bodies, the gravities on their sur* 
ftces are as the diameters, if the densities ar« 
equal. But if the bodies be equal, the gravities 
will be as the densities. Therefore, in bocfies of 
unequal bulks and densities, the gravity will be hi 
a compound-ratio of the diameters abd densities. 
Consequently, the densities wiU be as the gpravities 
divided by the diameters, and therefore in the se« 
veral bodies as follows : 
In the Sun. Herschel, Jupiter. Saturn, Earthy 
1.0000. 1.3757 .8601 .4951 3.9393 
As it is not likely that these bodies are homogeneali 
the densities here determined are not to be suppose4 
the true, but rather the mean definities, or such 
as the bodies would have if they were homogeneal| 
and of the same mass of matter and magnitude. 

DENsmr of air, it is found by experiment that 
the density ofthe air is the gteataiiX ^^^«»^\ 
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suHkce, and that it decrebses upwards in gaomc- 
trical proportion, to the aUitndes taken in an ariUi« 
metical ratio. 

' D^NTiniicEy a remedy for the teeth, or a suh- 
itabce used for cleaning them and keeping them 
in good order: oneof the best is said toooMist of 
equal parti of myrrh, charcoal, roach alum and 
bark, finely puWerized. 

Deodand, in English polity, a tiling devoted 
or consecrated to God, for the pacification of his 
' wrath, in case of any misfortune, as a persony 
coming to a riolent end, without the fault of any 
reasonable creature ; as if a horse should strika 
his keeper, and so kill him. In this case, the liorse 
is to he a deodand ; that is, he is to be sold, and 
the price distributed to the poor, as an. expiation of 
that dreadful erent 

pEPHLOOisTicATRD, a term applied by Dr. Priest-, 
ley, and others, to what is now called oxyjgen gas,' 
when he first discoyered it. It was (^ei^^inated 
by Schecle, who discovered it about the same pe- 
riod, vital am 

Depression, of tlie sun, or a star, in astronomy, 
is its distance at any time below the horizon, mea- 
sured by an arc of a vertical circle. 

Depression of the pole ; When a person sails 
or travels towards the equator he is said to depress 
the pole, because as many degrees as he approaches 
nearer tlie equator, so many degrees will the pole 
be nearer the horizons. This phenomenon arises 
from the spherical iiguro of the earth. The altitude 
or depression of any star is measured by an qii: 
a/ the F/>rt2ca] intercepteil between the horizfiii 
MtidihutsUr. 
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Deprivation, is an ecclesia«?tical censure, Tvhcre- 
by a clcrgfyman is deprived of his living^. Tho 
causes of deprivation, are open notorious vices : or 
ignorance ; or by faaving obtained preferment bt» 
"fore the proper age or by sinnoniacal contract. 

Dervts, a name given to all Mahometan monks, 
though of various orders. Many of thedervises 
travel over the whole Mahometan world, entertain- 
mg the people wherever they come, with agreeable 
reTations of all the curiosities they have met with. ^ 
There are dervises in Egypt, who live with tTicirlk- 
milies, and exercise their tfades, of which kind are 
the dancing dervises at Damascus. They are distin- 
guished among themselves by the dilferent forms 
and colours of their habits ; those of Persia wear 
blue ; the solitaries and wanderers wear only rags 
of different colours ; others carry on theif heads a 
plume, made of the feathers of a cock ; and those 
of Egypt wear an octagonal badge of a greenish 
white alabaster at their girdles, and a higli stiff cap 
without any thing round it. 

Desert, a lai^e extent of countryf^ntirely bal*- 
ren, and producing nothing. In this ifense, soma 
are sandy deserts, astTiose of Lop, Xamo, Arabia, 
and several others, in Asia; in Africa, those of 
Lybia and Zaara : others are stony, as the desert 
of Pharan, in Arabia Petrea. " The Desert," ab- 
solutely so called, is that part of Arabia south of 
the Holy-land, where the children of Israel wander- 
ed forty years. 

Design, in the manufactories, expresses the 
figures with which workmen enrich their stuff cr 
silk, and which they copy after some draughtsman, 
as in diaper, damask, and oHW ^<;r9««c^«^^NM^- 

VOL. u, m o • 
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try J &c. "Every piece being composed of severd 
repetittoiis of the same design, when the whole de- 
sign is drawn, the drawer, to rebegiii the design 
afresh, has nothing to do but to raise the little 
strings, with slip knots, to the top, and this he is to 
repeat as often as^is necessary till the whole be 
manufactured. 

Desire, may be considered as an eager longing for 
some apparent good, centered in particular objects* 
situatlbns or circumstances: — or as that uneasy 
sensation excited in the mind by the Tiew or con- 
. templftion of any desirable good, which is not in 
our possession, which we are solicitous to obtain, ^ 
and of which the attainment appears j^ least pos- 
sible. 
. Despair, is a permanent fear of losing some Ta- 
Fu^le good, of suffering some dreadful eyil, or of 
remaining in a state of actual misery, without any 
mixture of hopie. It generally succeeds \p ineffec- 
tual efforts, which have been repeatedly made, and 
of consequ^ce is excited where no means can be 
devised equal to 'the magnitude of the supposed 
evil. r 

Detents, in clock-work, are those stops, which, 
by bebg lifted up or let down, lock or unlock the 
clock in striking. 

Detonation, in chemistry, an explosion with 
noise, made by the inflammation of a combustible 
body. Decrepitation differs from detonation only 
as producing a fainter noise, or merely a kind of 
crackling sound peculiar to certain salts. Fulmi- 
nation is a more quick and lively detonation, such 
AS takes place with certaia prej^sAious of gold, 
Milrer, mercurf, &c. ,^ 
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DsuTERONOMV, One of the sacred bookii of the 
Old Testament, and so called because this last part 
•f tbe work of Moses, comprehends a recapitulation 
of the law he had before deUrered to the lsrao|itt» 
himself. It is called by the lUbhins the ** second 
law:'' also the book of** reprimands," on account 
•f the tweotj-eii^hth chapter, ^^ich is full of bless- 
ings promised to such as keep the law, and of 
% curses threatened to such as transgress it. This 
hook contains Sk chapters, of which the last could 
not have been written by Moses ; some suppose' 
tliat Joshua was the author of this chapter, and 
others maintain that it was written by Ezra, whu 
made some interpolations in the book itself. 

Dbw, a dense moist vapour, falling on ihc earth 
inform of a raisling rain, whilo tlie sun in below 
the horizon. 8ee Meteorolouy. 

Dey, in matters of government, tiie sovcrtMgik 
prince of Algiers, answering to the bey of Tunis, 
fctee Beg. • 

DiAOELPHiA, in the Linnooan system of botany, a 
class of plants, the scfenteenth in orddl ; compre- 
hending all those with papiUonaceous and herma- 
phrodite flowers, and leguminous seed- vessels. Tlie 
distinguishing characteristic of this class is, that the 
stamina adhere together; forming two dissimilar 
bodies or iilamunts, the one standing al>ovo the 
pistil, and the other surrounding it. This class 
GomprchendH pease, beans, vetches, liquorice, and 
many other genera. 

Diadem, in antiquity, ahead-hand, or fillet, worn 
by kings, us a badge of royalty, it was made of- 
silk, thread, or wool, tied round the temples and 
Ibrehead; the ends being iw^ \^y^^^ %\AV(XSs^ ^xw 
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the neck. It was usilaHy whit«, and quite pl»D, 
though sometiiiies embroidered with gold, and aet^ 
with pearls and precious stones. In later tiniea, it 
canae to be twisted round crowns, laurels, 6ec. and 
even appears to have been worn on divers part* of 
the body. 

DuooNAL, in geonetry, a right line drawn across 
a quadrilateral fi^^ure from one angle to another, by 
some called the diameter of the figure. It is de- p 

. ]nonstrated in geometry, ** 1. That erery diagonal 
divides a parallelogram into two equal parts, 2. 
That ^wo^diagonals drawn in any parallelogram, 
divide the figure into equal parts. 3. That the 
sum of the squares of the two diagonals of everf 
parallelogram is equal to^e sum of the squares of 
the four sides. 4 In any trapeasium, the sum &t 
the squares of the four sides is equal ta the sum of 
the squares of the two diagonals, together with 
four times the square x>f the distance between the 
middle points of the diagonals. 5. In any trape- 
zium, the sum of the squares of the two diagonals 
is double the sum of the sqftares of two lines bi- 
secting ibB two pairs of opposite sides. 6. In a 
Quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, the rectangle of 
the two diagonals is equal to the sum of the two 
rectangles under the two pairs of opposite sides. 

Dial, or sun-dial, is a plane, upon which lines 
are described in such a manner, that the shadow of 
a wire, or of the upper edge-of a plate stile, erected 
perpendicularly on the plane of the dial, may shew 
the true time of the day. The edge of the plate 
1>y which the time of the day is found,^ called the 
ati/eoftbedial, which must be parallel to the earth's 

Mxis) and the line on which the said ^\a^ '\i ctt^^^M^ 
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is trailed the substile. The anemic included between 
thesubtitile and stile, is called the elevatioo, or 
hei|i|pbt of the stile. 

Those dials whose planes are parallel to^the 
plane of the horizon, are called hortzootal dials ; 
and those dials wIiohc planes are perpendicular to 
the plane of the horizon, ara called ?ertical or 
erect dials. 
^ Those erect dials, whose planes directly front the 
north or south, are called direct north or south 
dials ; and all other erect dials are called decliners^ 
because their planes are turned away from tlie 
north or south. 

Those dials, whose planes are neither parallel 
nor perpendicular to the |^ane of their horizon, are 
called inclininff or reclining dials, according as their 
planes make acute or obtuse angles with the ho- 
rizon. 

The intcrsoction of the plane of the dial, with 
that of the meridian, passing through the stile, is 
called the meridian of the dial, or the hour-line 
of XII. 

Those meridians, whose planes pass through the 
•tile, and nllake angles of 16, 30, 45, 60, 75, and 90 
degrees with the meridian of the place (which 
marks the hour line of 12,) are called hour-circles ; 
and their intersections with the plane of the dial, 
are called hour-lines. 

In all declinhig dials, the substilo makes an 
angle with the hour-line of XII ; and tk|is angle 
is called the distance of the substile from the me- 
ridian, it 

The declining plane*s diflVrencc of longitude, is 
the allele formed at the Vulev&^c^^u ^^ ^^ li^^^s^ 
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plane of the 4*ia1, by tii^o meriditos ; one of wliieh 
jmsses through the hour-tine of XII, and the other 
through the substile. 

We sjiall now proceed to explain some of thiB dif- 
ferent principles ot* their construction. 

" The universal principle on which diallin^f de*- 
pends." — If die whole earth a Vp (Plate Dial fig*. I) 
were transparent and hollow, tike a sphere of glass,' 
and had its equator divided into twenty-four equal 9 
parts by so many meridian semicircles, a, 6, c, d, e, 
fy gj &c. one of which is the geographical meridian 
of any given place, as London (which is supposed 
to be at the point a) ; and if the hours of XII were 
marked at the equator, both upon that meridian and 
the opposite one, and allltbe rest of the hours la 
order on the rest of the meridians, those meridians 
■would be the hour-circles of London : then, if the 
sphere had an opake axis, as P £/>, terminating in 
the poles P and p, the shadow of the axis would 
fall upon every particular meridian and hour, when 
the sun came to the plane of the opposite meridian, 
and would consequently shew the time at London, 
and at all other places on the meridian^' London, 

** Horijcontal Dial."— If this sphere was cut 
through the middle by a sotid plane A B C D, in 
the rational horizon of London, one half of the 
axis E P would be above the plane, and the other 
half below it ; and if straight lines were drawn from 
the centre of the plane, to those points where its 
circumference is cut by the hour-circles of the 
sphrre, those tines would be the bour-Imcsof a ho- 
rizoiital dial for London : for the shaffow of the 
AJ^is would Ml upon each particular hour-line of . 
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the dia], when it ieU upon the like hour-circle of 
the sphere. 

" Vertical Dials,"— r-lf the pkne which cats the 
sphere he upright, as A F C G (fig. S), toachinjg 
tbe^'gifen place (London) at F, and directly faciiig 
ibe meridian ot' London, it will then become the 
plane of an erect direct sooth dial ; and if right 
lines be drawn iirom tu centre £, to those {Mints of 
its circumference where the hour-circles of the 
sphere cot it, these will be the hour-lmes of a Ter- 
tical or direct south dial for London, to which the 
hours are to he set as in the figure (contrary to those 
on a horisontal dial) ; and the lower half £ p of the 
axis will cast a shadow on the hour of the day in 
this dial, at the same time that it would fall upon 
the like hour-circle of tne sphere, if the dial-pkme 
was not in the way. 

" To construct a Horizontal Dial by the globe." 
•— Elevate the pole to the latitude of your place, 
and turn the globe until any particular meridian 
(suppose the first) comes to the norih point of the 
horizon, and the opposite meridian will cut the 
horizo^l^ the south. Then, set the hour-index to 
^he uppmnost XU on its circle ; which done, tui^i 
the globe westward until fifteen degrees of the 
equator pass under the brazen meridian, and then 
the hour«index will be at 1 (for the sun moves fif- 
teen degrees every hour) ; and the first meridian 
will cut the horizon in the number of degrees from 
the north point that I is distant from XII. Turn 
on, until fifteen more degrees of the equator pass 
under tne brazen meridian, and the hour-index 
will be then at II, and the first meridian will cut 
ibe borizon in the DumV)ex o^ ^<^^«ii^ ^^ '>X>& 
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distant from XII : and so, by making fifteen d«^ 
grees of the equator pass under the brazen meridian, 
ibr erery hour, the first meridian of the globe will 
cut the horizon in the distances of all the hours, 
from Xn to VI, which is just ninety degrees ; and 
then you need go no farllier ; for the distances of 
XI, X, IX, VIII, VII, and VI, in the forenoon, 
are the same from XII, as the distances of I, 11, 
III, rV, V, and VI, in the afternoon : and these 
hour-lines continued through the cAitre, will give 
the opposite hour-lines on the other half of the dial ; 
but no more of these lines need be drawn, than what 
answer to the son's continuance above the horizon 
of your place on the longest day, which may be 
easily found. 

Thus, to make an horizontal dial for the latitude 
of London, which is about 51| degrees north, ele- 
vate the north pole of the globe 51 f degrees above 
the north point of the horizon, and then turn the 
globe, until the first meridian (which is that of 
London on the English terrestrial globe) cuts the 
north point of the horizon, and set the hour-index 
to XII at noon. ^ ^ 

Then, turning the globe westii^ird until the index 
points successively to I, II, III, IV, V, and VI, 
in the afternoon ; or until 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, and 
90 degrees of the equator pass under the brazen 
meridian, you will find that the first meridian of 
the glob^ cuts the horizon in the following num- 
bers of degrees from the north towards the east, 
vizll*, 24|^, 38jij., 53J-, 71xT» and ^0; which 
itre the respective distances of the above hours from 
^JI upon the plane of the horizon. 
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To transfer these, and the rest of the hoars, ta a 
horisontal plane; draw the parallel right lines « c 
and b d (fig. 3) upon that plane, as far from each 
other as is equal to the intended thickness of the 
gnomon or stile of the dial, and the space included 
between them will he the meridian or twelve 
o'clock line on the dial. Cross this meridian at 
right angles with the six o'clock Kne gh, and 
setting one toot of yonr compasses in the intersec- 
tion a, as a centre, describe the quadrant, g e, with 
any convenient radius or opening of the compasses ; 
then setting one foot in the intersection 6 as a 
centre, with the same radius describe the quadrant 
y A, and divide each quadrant into ninety equal 
parts or degrees, as in the figure. 

Because the hour-lines are less distant firom each 
other about noon, than in any other part of the 
dial, it is best to have the centres of these quadrants 
at a little distance from the centre of the dial- plane, 
on the side opposite to XII, in order to enlarge the 
hour-distances thereabout under the same angled 
on the plane. Thus, the centre of the plane is «l 
C^ but tj^ centres of the quadrants at a and ^. 
' Lay a ruler over the point b ; and ]k®^ii>? H 
there for the centre of all the afternoon-h<mrs in 
the quadrant/ A , draw the hour-line of I, through 
11|. degrees in the quadrant ; the hour- line off], 
through 24J degrees ; of III, through 38xa ^«- 
grees ; IV through 53{, and V through riyy : and 
because the sun rises about four in the morning on 
the longest days at London, continue the hour- 
lines of IV and V, in the aflernoon, through the 
centre b to the opposite side of the dial. This donev 
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lay the nder to the centre a of the qiMuLraat e g^ 
aad throng^ the like divisions or tiegrees of that 
quadrant, viz. 11 j:, 34i, 38^, 53f , awl 71tV <Jraw 
the forenoon hour-lines of XI, X, IX, VIU, and 
VII ; and because the tan sets not before eight m / 
theerening on the longest days, continue the hoar- 
lines of VJI and VIII in the forenoon, through the 
csentre a, to VII and VllI in the afternoon ; and 
all the hour-lines will he finished on this dial ; to. 
which the hours may be set, as in the figure. 

Lastly, through 51} degrees of either quadrant, 
and from its centre, ilrvw the right line a.g for the 
liypothenuse or axis of the gnomon a g i; and 
from gj let fall the perpendicular g i, upon the 
meridian line a t, and there wfll be fr triangle made, 
whose sides are ag^gi^ and i.a. If a plutc similar 
to this triangle be made as thick as the distaocc be- 
ti?oen the lines a c and b d^ and set upright between 
them, touching at a and b ; its hypothciiuKe a g 
will be parallel to the axis of the world, when the 
dial is truly set, and will ca^ a shadow ou the 
hour of the day. 

Theti'ouble of dividing the two quadrants mny 
be saved, by means of a scale with a line of cliords 
upon it : for if we extend the compasses from to 
60 degrees of the line of chords ; and with that 
extent, as a radius, describe the two quadrants 
upon their respective centres, the above distances 
may he taken with the compasses U|>on tlic line, 
and set off upon the quadrants. 

" To make an erect direct South Dial/' — Elevate 
ihc pole to the co-latitude of your place, and pro- 
^feed ia all respects as above taught for the hori- 
^ontaldial, from VI in the morovn^XoNVY'vEw VW 
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afternoon ; only the hours mu55t he reversed, as iu 
figure 4, and the hypothenuse a g, of the gnomon 
agf, must make an angle with the dial -plane 
equal to the colatitude of the place. As the san 
can shine no longer on this dial, than from six in 
the morning until six in the evening, there is no 
occasion for having any more than 12 hours upon 
it. See Ferguson^ 8 Mechanics, 

Dial, Equinoctial, is that descril>e<l on an equi- 
noctial plane, or a plane representing that of the 
equinoctial. Dials of this kind are usually distin- 

' guished into upper, which look towards the zenith, 
and lower, which respect the nadir. Now as the 
son only illumines the upper surface of an equi- 
noctial plane, ^ile he is in our hemisphere, or ou 
the northern side of the equator, an upper equinoc- 
tial dial will only shew the hour during the spring 
and summer season. And again, as the sun only 
illumines the lower surface of an equinoctial piano, 

' while he is in the southern hemisphere, or on the 
other side of the equator, a lower equinoctial dial 
will only shew the hour in autumn and winter. 
To have an equinoctial dial therefore that shall 
serve all the year round, the upper and U>wer must 
be joined together; that is, it must be drawn on 
each side of the plane. 

Diameter, in gcohnetry, a right line passing 
through the centre of a circle; and terminated at 
each side by the circumference thereof: the chief 
properties of the diameter are that it divides the 
circumference of a circle into two equal parts ; 
lience a method of describing a semi-circle upon 
any line assuming its middle point for the centre. 
The diameter is Ae gr«alc«l ot cViw^^. '^^^.^^^^^^^ 

5ccnoif«« 
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DuHETBB, ID astronomy. Tlie diameters of ttu: 
snn and planets are eiclier apparent or real : the 
apparent diamettts are Eiich as they appear to the 
eje, and imog accurately measured by aD insliU' 
ment, arp found different in different parts ofthrar 
orbits. The apparent diameter of tbe sun \m foond 
tovarytrom si 38" in Januacy when it is nearest 
to us ; to 31' S3* in July when it is farthest from 
U*. Tbeappareiit diameter of thsvioon varies from 
39 98* to 33' 36* : her real diameter i^ about Sl&O 
Utiles in leu^h. The apparent diametov of thp 
planets when at their respective mean distaoces 
litom the earth are as follow ; 

Mercury 11" Jupiter 39' ^ 

Venus 59" Satun^ IS' 
Mars 87" Herschel 3* 54" 

From tiiese apparent diameters and the respec- 
live diitanoes from the earili, the real diameters of 
tbe sun and plaoete have been determiued iu Eng- 
' lish miles, which are given in tbe Iblloiving oum- 
bers. 

Miles. Aliles. 

Itlercury SS24 Jupiter 89.170 
Venua 7637 Saturn 79.042 

Mars 4169 Herschel 35.1 13 

The Sun 8as.24e. 
Diamond, ibis is the mosi valuable and hardest 
of gems, and though iuund of differept shapes, aad 
sometimes accidentally tinged to several colours ; 
yet it ever cariies the same distinguishing cha- 
racters, and is very evidently in all those slates tbe 
same body. It is^hen pnje, perfectly clear and 
peUaad as tbe purest water, and is emineaily dis- 
tatguiabed &oia all other aab^uMxa,^^ ite '<ixid 
^ieador, and the bnghtneaa of 'vu TefteRJonu. V 
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is extremely various in shape and size, being found 
in the greatest, quantity rery small, and the larger 
ODM extremely seldom met with; the laigettdi«' 
tniand erer certainly known to have been found ia 
^Mtm the possession of the Great Mogul, which 
weighs 979 carats, and is computed to be worth 
^. 779,844. 

The ^mond has certainly one proper and deter 
nainate figure, into which it must naturally con- 
crete, whes in a state of rest, and impeded by no 
«ther accident in its formation: the* true figure is 
•n* equilateral octahedron ; and wherever it has 
concreted in a perfect manner, and without any in- 
tempting accidents, it has always formed itself 
Into this figure ; and often in this its several sor- 
Ihces sre as bright as if polbhed by art : but, as in 
oosamoB salt, though its figure be pyramidal, yet 
Tery trifliBg accidents can determine it mto cubes 
snd parslldopipeds ; so the diamond has often, in 
■ th^ stitte of formation, been thrown into two othet 
figures, both also seeming regular ones; the one a 
prismatic columnar one of six angles, somewhat 
emulating the figure of crystal, the other an obknig 
qtiadm lateral column with two truncated ends : these 
seem the only regular figures of this gem ; but be- 
sides these it is everyday found in numberless other 
mig-shapen forms, often roundish, emulating the 
vhwpe of pebbles, bat full of sraaH flat planes or 
faces ; frequently oblong, very often flat, and as 
often tapering, either firom one«nd to the other, or 
else from the middle to both ends. It is common 
jftr diamonds to be too thick or "deep for the extent 
cf tfaeir smrftce, and there is a certain ^ro^ortion of 
tii&ptb, beyoad ifftioh the ^s«n^ ^dsn^^^Q^^^ ^-^ 
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lowed : ia this case two diamonds are often mad#« 
by the regularly dividing one : this, when the mass 
is of an angular figure, is done by cutting it through 
with a wire, wetted with oil, and corered with 
diamond <powder ; but in the flat or more common, 
masses, it is done much more expeditiously by 
the grain of the stone, and introducing the point 
of a fine flat chissel between them. This is not the 
•nly use of the splitting, for when a diamond has a 
flaw, or blemish in it, which greatly« debases its 
▼alue, the plates may be separated at a proper 
breadth, and the flaw removed ; in which case the 
thinner crest, struck off*, is of ralue in proportion 
to its size, and the remainder, being now fre^ fijom 
its flaw, is of much more ralue than it was at first. 
The places whence diamonds are brought are the 
island of Borneo, and the kingdoms of Visapour, 
•Golconda, Bengal, in the East Indies; and the 
. Brasils in the West- Indies. They are not unfre- 

Suently found yellowish, bluish, and reddish, 'but 
lore rarely greenish. 

In the experiments of modem chemists, the dia- 
mond has been reduced to ashes by the power both 
of the furnace and the burning-glass. In the 
Monthly Magazine for September 1799, an ac- 
count was given of some interesting experiments 
by Guyton, in Paris, on the combustion of the dia- 
ntond ; whereby it was proved to be a substance 
similar to charcoal, but containing much more of 
the pure carbonic principle. This fact has been 
farther ascertained by the very singular experi- 
■ ment of substitutmg diamond instead of charcoal, 
j'n the coDferaion of a small portion of malleable 
/roajoto ateeL For thU p>llip<>M> ^ ^^ voaXI 
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crucible of the purest soft or malleable iron was 
made out of beads of nails, and fitted with a stopper 
of the same metal, closely fitting. Into this a small 
diamond was put, the remaining space around the 
dkunond was filled up with filings of the same 
iron, and the stopper rammed in very close. The 
whole was then inclosed in an earthen ciiicible, 
this last in a larger of the same material, and the 
whole closely luted, and exposed for about an hour 
in a Tery strong forge furnace. When all wat 
eoM, the crucible of iron was found melted down 
into a button of cast steel. This, when broken, 
exhibited a perfectly smooth, uniform fracture, and 
not a vestige of the diamond remained. The steet' 
was exactly similar to that known in England by 
the name of cast steel. The inference from this 
curious experiment is, that as diamond will perform 
the office of charcoal, in converting iron into steel, 
its nature is the same or very similar to that of 
charcoal. 

DuNDRU, in the £innaean system of Botany, a 
dass of plants comprehending all those with herma-« 
|ihrodite flowers, and only two stamina in each ; 
such are sage, olive, phillyrea, jessamin, rose- 
mary, &c. 

Diapason, in music, a musical interval, by which 
most authors, who have wrote upon the theory of 
music, use to express the octave of the Greeks. 
The diapason is the first and most perfect of the con - 
cords ; if considered simply, it is but one harmo- 
nical interval ; though, if considered diatonically , 
t by tones and semitones, it contains seven degrees, 
viz. the three greater tones, two lesser tones, and 
tuFogresLtei' semitqjaitB, The VaXsin^ qI ^^^^^-^^^x 
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that IE, the proportion of itB gnTcsoiutdf to its acul 
b duplicate, i. e. as 9 : %. 

DuFUON, uDUDtf the muKcsl inatrument makei 
a kind of rule or «c«le, wherry they adjust t 
pipes of their orgaoi, and cut the holea in ttu 
flutes, hautlnyB, ficc. ia due proporttan, for p^ 
formiog the toiiec, semitones, aud coDCordsjuBt, 

DuPHOMv, is auatomj, a large musculo 
mtiaibraue or skin placed traiwversely in the tnin 
and dividing the thurtu; from the aUdomen. 

DuKV, a table of days: See AlhaNjLCK. T 
sulgtHned table, ihoHiug the dajs of tbe week tt 
begin the several muutba for ever, ia, to that eSe 
S perpetual diuiy : 
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This table is rery plain ; for having the clotniuical 
letter for the given year, find that on the head, and 
guide your eye down from it till you come oppo- 
site the month, and there is the name of the day of 
the week that begins that month. See DomiNical 
letter. * 

DusTOLE, signifies the dilatation of the heart, 
toricles, and arteries, and stands opposed to the 
■ystole, or contraction of the same parts. 

DiATESsARON, a coucord orharmonical interval 
eomposed of a greater tone, a less tone, and one 
greater semitone: its proportion in numbers is 
4 : S. The word diatessaron has of late years been 
applied by authors for a harmony of the four 
gospels. 

Dice, certain cubical pieces of bone or ivory 
marked with dots on each of the faces, from one to 
six, according to the number of faces. There are 
divers ways of making dice to suit the purposes of 
gamblers and villains: as by sticking a hog's 
bristle in them, so as to make them run high or 
low :— or by drilling and loading them with quick- 
sUver, which cheat may be discovered by endea- 
vouring to balance them by their diagonal comers, 
for if they are false, the heavy sides will, under 
such circumstances, always turn down. Dice 
are said to be of great antiquity, and to have been 
inrented by Palamedes at the siege of Troy, for 
the amusement of the officers and soldiers. Dice 
like cards pay a very heavy duty to government, 
and cannot legally be imported. 

Dictator, in the poUcy of the ancient Romans, a 
magistrate invested with sovereign and even arbi- 
trary power. He had the povicx Qi\\Sfc ^^^ ^^J^n 
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alio to rsiMOrdUNmd li'oopc,iank*s«> Br^gfMt 
and ihat witboot Hie consent albcrof "" T~r~1if 
or people, nr beiag acconiitaUe' fir bw piiiinilj 
ingi. Hawuebrted by oneof the eoiuulauiikii 
iiighMnMonth^finMkxxiflbtciomaiDii-vMllht'' 
and no wbere dM; uid'the ordinary duratui'.d^ 

tiine M'ahtt mifiatndM c«M e <;tii*.-*Btpwi|W% 
excepted. -Wbinmr he appMiai in -vMii, Iw 
VMsttcniU hy^ twBBtf .4Mr lictwt, or deiiUctba 
number diowod a.-oHisd. However, notwidia 
vtandiog- all thii power, he could not go out of Italj', 
or even ride on haae-baak diiriag a DMfdi, wtb- 
ODt leave ftooi tb« people. Thm vas axmmHui 
tiie saffl-gnard of the oMnmon wealth for fmt 
Inindred jean togMker, till 'Bylk and Cvwr, by 
atsumiDg 0M litk of ptrpMwl .^atonn, cmvettod 
it inta tyiunj, bimI Knd«e4 the tvj hwm 

DmaLpQiB or OpoBsom, in natural hirtMy, is 
Wiliced for the ■intiularit]' of iU structure, which 
Gonsista in the female's poaieaion of a bag ts poncb 
in the lower part of the abdomen, whidi is opened 
and closed at pjeaauiv, and to wfaidi her young' 
resort for shelter and Mcnrity in a fariety of dan- 
gora. The Viigiman e^npaum is gentle and in- 
ndfensive. Hw Amalo padnoes ftlur or five at 
al>irth,and ^^ana » Mtt of neat fbrh^nelfof 
gn>«s,BtariuiMttf attaa. JSbe tastbe fowar 
of ctariag hm ponefa ao coiB j iiinJy.-|» to reader 
it a matter of difficulty to open it Sas Plat* 
Vat. Hirt. fig. 0. The gnat flyi^ >pOMnRi of * 
Naw-Ho))mA is neariy two feet \amivSa to tba 
bagiaak^ afUia tail, whidi la Blunraa ibwilt to4 
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feet long". By an expansile membrane reach iojor 
on each side of its body, lirom the fore to tlie bind 
legs, it is enabled to leap to an extraordinary dis- 
tance, and has thus gained its name. Its for is 
of the most exquisite fineness, and for the greatest 
' fiart of a sable, ' or deep grey, brown colour, ex- 
tremely brilliant. 

DiDus, or dodo, is a genus of birds of the order 
Gallinie, containing three species, of which the 
Didns ineptus may be noticed, it is called the 
Jiooded dodo, is a very large bird, and does^ or at 
4east did, inhabit the islands of Bourbon and Mau- 
litiufl. Its pace is very slow, and some individuals 
are said to weigh 150lbs. each. Its he$d appears 
to be covered with a black cowl, and altogether its 
figure is singularly curious and grotesque. See 
Plate Nat. Hist. fig. 10. 

DmTNAMu, in the Ldnnflean system of botany, a 
▼ery comprehensive class of plants, the fourteenth 
in order; the.essential characteristic of which is, 
that there are four subulated stamina, inserted into 
the tube of the flower, two whereof are shorter than 
the others, and placed together ; the anth«« beings 
commonly hid under the upper lip of the flower, 
and connivent in pairs. To this genus bdong baum, 
germander, lavender, thyme, betony, mint, basil, 
fox-glove, bear's-bMch, Sec, 

Di£T, or DvET, in matters of p<^cy, is^sed for 
the general assembly of the states, or circles of the 
empire of Germany, and formerly of Poland, to 
deliberate and concert measures proper to be taken 
Ibr the good of the public. The general diet of 
the empire was usually held at Ratisbon : it consists 
«f the emperor, the nine e\eetotS)«xA^<&«j(:;i\«»»sir 
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^neet, th. die arehlHthop, lUbfffMf aMMlii 

ibbetMS ; llie secular prmcM, who are dukei» 

|iiisef» oomtB, fiflooanti, or baioiis; andtlM 

CMntathrM oftbeimperiBlcitiet.'* It meets ott 

empcror'e famiDOiw, and any of the prinoet 

.yaeod their deputies thither in their stead. TUs 

St makes laws, raises taxes, determines difieranoei 

itvreen die sefvral princes and states, and canjro- 

ere the sulgectsirooi the oppressions of their so* 

oreigns. 

The diet of Poland, or tiie assembly of the states^ 
consisted of the senate and deputies, or represcoAap 
tires of every palatinate or country and city, and 
met usually erery two years, and oftener, upon eat* 
traordinary occasions^ if summoned by the lun§f, or 
in his absence, by the archbishop of Gnesna. The 
general diet of Poland sat but six weeks, and ofte» 
broke up in a tumult much sooner : tor one dis* 
senting voice prevented their passing any laws, or* 
coming to any resolutions on what was proposed tm 
them trout ihe thrope. Switzerland had also a ge- 
neral diet, usually held every year at Baden, and 
represented the whole Helvetic body : it seldoQi 
lasted longer than a month. Besides this genera' 
diet, there wef% diets of the Protestant cantons, aof 
diets of the Catholic ones ; the first assembled / 
Araw, and were convoked by the canton of ZuricI 
the second at Lucem, convoked by the canton 
that nabe. 

Dietetics, the iMsience or philosophy of diets 
that which' teaches us to adapt particular Snoi 
particular mgans of digestion, or to particular s 
of the same organ, so that the greatiM possibk 
Mioo afnotiiment may beextoMtad€E»iDL a 
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quantity of nutritive matter; or a sufficient portion 
may be obtained with the least possible quantity of 
•fganic action and exhaustion. In this sense the 
Mieaoe of difietics embraoes'a knowledge aa wdl of 
Iha orgtns and eoonfimy of digestion, aa of the sub* 
ftMcea to be digested. The common experience of 
ttankind will sufficiently acquaint any one with th« 
atfti of food which are wholesome to the generality 
of mon, and his own experience will teach him 
vhioh of these agrees best with his particubu' con- 
iftitutioo. Scarcely any other directions besidea 
these are wanted, except the knowledge that aa 
▼ariety of food at the aame meal, an j poignant 
aauces, will tempt most persons to eat more than 
they4xm well digest, they oijffht, therefore, to be 
•Foidetl by all of weakly haoits of body, and by 
those who are desirous o^ preserving their health. 
flee DiGBSTioN. 

DiEU ei mon droit, i. e. God and my right, tbf 
iBoMo of the royal aims of England, fkst assumed 
ky king llichard I. to intimate4hat he did not hold 
his empire in vassalage of any mortal. It waa 
alierward taken up by £dward the Third, and was 
continued, without interruption, to the time of the 
late king William, who used them^tlo^'e maintien* 
dray, though the farmer was still retained upon the 
great seal. After him queen Anne used tlie motto 
temper eadem, which had been before used \^ queen 
Elizabeth ; but ever since queen Anne, Dieu ct mon 
droit has continuod to be the royal motto. 

Digest, in law literature, a collection of the de- 
cisions of the Roman lawyers pro|>erly digested, or 
arranged uudir distinct heads, by order ot* tlie em* 
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peror JuitiDiao. It constitates Ihe fint put «r vo 
lume of tho citil Uw. 

DiQEsnoN: an importaal digiinctioa pxwta ha 
tween uumala and TCgeUbles, in file mode i 
which they receive their uonriahmeiit. Vq^etaUi 
«re pnpetiully Bbsorbing matter trom tiio loi 
whitui immediatdy puses into the sap-nsMii, an 
i* BOOii changed by reBpiratiDn a>d aecrelioii. Aai 
nials, on the contnuy, with few exceptions, take i 
fiwd at interrals, and retain it in their stomach & 
a considerable time, where it undergDes a chemia 
ekange, which constitutes the function of digeslioi 
the first step in the general process b; which am 
nai matter is formed. See PavsiOLOOT. 

Diorr, in astroDoipy, the twdAh part of Ih 
diameter of the sun or moon, is used to rapresstti 
qoantily and ma^tude of an eclipse. Thus, a 
eclipse is said to be of dc digits, when nx of thei 
pansare obscured. Kgit ia alsoameasaretake 
from the breadth of the finger : it is equal to three 
fourths offln inuh. k Digits, in srithmetic, sigiu^ 
any integer under 10, as 1, 3, S, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

DiovNiA, the name of an order, or secondary di 
tisim in each of the first thirteen classes, excef 
the ninth in linbeus's system, coniitling of planti 
which to the classic character, add the circum 
■tuice of having two styles or female oi^ans. 

DiLAHDATiON, iswhercan incumbent of a cbnrcl 
hving BDlfeiB the parsonage or out-bouses t« ta 
donn, or to be in decay tor want of necessary re 
paration; or it is the pulling down or destroyini 
any of the houses or buildings belonging to a spi 
jita^ Sving, Of destroying of the wods, trees, &< 
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Bppertainingf to the same; for it is to extend to 
(^ommittingf or suflTerin^ any wilful waste in or upon 
the inheritance of the church. 

Diocese, denotes a particular district, or division, 
under the direction and ^remment of a bishop. 
It is the general opinion, that the Christian church 
in the modelling her own external polity, followed 
the state and division of the Roman empire, and 
that the ecclesiastical magistracy was. originally 
formed upon the plan of the civil. As the empire 
therefore was divided into provinces and dioceses, 
(a diocese, according to Constantine's distribution, 
comprehended several provinces nnder the direc- 
tion of a general magistrate) so the chufbh set 
op her metropoUtical and patriarchal power, the 
metropolitan bishops answering to the civil ma- 
gistrates of provinces, and the patriarchs to the 
dvii magistrates of dioceses. This is to be under- 
stood of the state of the church after the empire 
became Christian. Some pretend that a diocese, 
• daring the three first centuries, was never more 
than such a number of people as could meet, and 
ordinarily did meet, in a single congregation : others 
extend the limits of the ancient dioceses, so as to 
include a whale city, and the region^ about it. And 
this is the plain reason of that great difference we 
find in the extent of ancient dioceses, some being 
Tepylai^e, others very small, according as each 
dty happened to have a larger or lesser territory 
under its jurisdiction. Dioceses were originally 
called parishes, by which name b to be understood 
the episcopal city, with the country places and vil- 
lages round it.* The name diocese began first to be 
u^ in the fourth century, vrVieu \\x^ ^iLVstv^x "^^ 
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lity of the efatirch Ingan to be formed upon tfat 
model of the ibHttan empire. England, m regard 
to its ecclenaitical t/Hstey is divided into two pro* 
vinces, viz. CapiiMrary and York, and each pro* 
vince into suiwrdinair^ to ft fl a cM , of whioli there ar% 
twenty-two in Englitad, aad'ftKnrfii Wales. 

DioDON, a gdnuK of fisim ^etesiitiDg of three 
species, of wlaefa thie diodon'^byilrix:, or sea por- 
cnpine, claims ttotioe. It ii^MNfa the Indian and 
American seas, and is aboBt tinr feet in length. It 
possesses the facahy-qf- tiiifhg and depresring its 
spines at pleason,. «Bd'lftewia^ of-Jattenmg its 
body, or changmg ittomjjMHitar fenn, and is often 
fish^ for with a rod and fine, merely for the sake 
of the cnrions spectacle which it exhibits by these 
violent altemationk On Hi ifarsk fedin^ the hook, 
it appears agitated beytM measure. Its i^nes are 
erected, afiQ itsbody swelled into the foim f£ a ball, 
and thus for a considerable timia- it moves rapidly in 
various directions, as if Tsurpfi2ed andmaddened by 
the failure of all its eflbrts at revenge and extrica- 
tion. Being at length exhausted, itsispines are le- 
velled, and it assumes a flat form. As it is drawn 
near the shore, it exhibits again all its fierceness, in 
which state it is thrown bpon the land, and ^ere 
suffered for some tune to renun tiU -death extia- 
guish its resentenents andvitafity*' iSee PL Nat. 
Hist. Fig. 11. 

DioEciA, inthe liimtnnsgrstemof boteny, the 

twenty-second class ^f^pHtnlB. To this belong the 

willow, hemp, poptar, jtnBpsr, pistaodiia, yew, 6dc. 

in all which, tiiefkmria plntis-alone produce seeds ; 

intt ewen tlKMie prove bsmen, onfess planted near 

8 
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the male plants, so as to be within the reach of the 
farina foecundans. 

DioMEDiA, the albatross, in natoral history, a 
genus of birds of the order anserea, of which there 
are many species. The diomedia exulans, or wan- 
dering albatross, is found in many paits of the 
world, but is very abundant at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Its length is sometimes four feet, and its 
extent, from wing to wing, ten. Its sounds are 
harsh, and thought to resemble the braying of an 
ass. Its arrival at Kamtschatka is regarded as an 
infallible presage of the speedy arrival of \a8t 
shoals of fish ; upon these, however emaciated 
when it arrives, it fattens within a very short time. 
It quits Kamtschatka in August, and retires to Pa- 
tagonia and the Falkland islands, where it builds 
its nest with eai-th, on tlie ground, a foot in bcigltt, 
and of a circular figure. While the female sits, 
the male is incessant in his assiduities to ))royidc 
ihr her subsistence, and both are so tame as to per- 
mit any person to push them from^ their nest, and 
dc])rive them of their eggs, without the slightest 
resistance. See PL Nat. Hist. Fig. 12. 

Dioptrics, the science of refractive vision, or 
that part of optics which considers the diHerent 
roiV.K'lions of light in passing through dilferent 
mcdij, as air, water, glass, <Scc. See (iriirs. 

Du'LOMA, an instrument or licence given by 
colleges, societies, &c. to a clergyman to exercise 
the ministerial function, or to a physician to prac- 
tise the |irofession, iScc. after passing examination, 
or admitting him to a degree. 

Diplomatic letters. This is the art of reading 
letters written in cypher, and u^QmAi^^tcwOKSR^^* 

VOL. If, Q 
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ledg;e of the art of writings according to tills method 
of concealment. In examining a piece in newly 
invented characters we should endeavour to ascer- 
tain, whether the number of characters correspond » 
or nearly so, with the ordinary number of alphabe- 
tical letters. We must observe which of the cha- 
racters, whether taken singly or combined, occur 
oftenest in the whole i^pecimen ; and of these pro- 
bably the most frequent will represent e, a, i, o; e 
being much more common than the rest of the 
voweb, but u&cy are even less frequent than many 
of the consonants. Endeavour next to ascertain 
the beginning and ending of words which are 
sometimes distinguished by spaces or point|, or the 
insignificant marks 'interposetl ; but however it be 
done, you must expect these signs to occur afler 
every few letters, and the frequency of their occur- 
rence may serve as some guide. When you have 
found out the distinction between words, take par- 
ticulai* notice of the order, number, frequency, and 
combination oft the letters in each word, and first 
examine the characters of which the shortest mono- 
syllables are composed. Remember (1.) That no 
word can be without a vowel, a word of one letter 
roust, therefore, be a vowel, or a consonafit with an 
apostrophe: (2.) That the vowels are more fre- 
quently doubled at the beginning of words than thct 
consonants : indeed the latter are only doubled at 
the beginning of Spanish and Welsh words : (3) 
That the vowels mostly exceed the consonants in 
snort words ; and wheff the double consonants an 
preceded by a single lettA, that this letter is 
vowel (4,) That the single consonant whic 
ppecedea or foUoirs dou))le coii&ou^nlaia l^ m^ n, « 
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r ; (5) That the letter g is always followed by «, 
and when two different characters occur the latter 
of which is oflen joined with other letters, but the 
former ne^er found alone, nor joined with any than 
the latter, those characters stand for qu, which twot 
excepting a few Scottish names are always followed 
by a vowel : 6. That although every language has 
something peculiar in its structure, the foregoing 
observations will apply with little variation to all 
the European languages. 

In the English, and, and the^ are more often 
found than any other words, h is frequently pre- 
ceded by Wy c, s, and t : yis seldom used in the 
middle ^f a word ; the double letters //, ss, appear 
frequently at the end of words ; ed, ty, /y, ing, and 
tion, are very common terminations ; em^ in, conh 
and con are frequent prepositions : a, t, o, may stand 
alone : o is ouen followed with u ; e is much more 
frequent in the beginning of words than the middle; 
and in the English the e is perpetually employed, 
as in yes, yet, her, never, me, we, M, the, she, they^ 
ye, fee, see, be, ever, speed, need, deference, excels 
excess, Sfc, When you meet with a character dou- 
bled in tj^e middle of a word of four letters, it will 
be necessary to consider what words of four letterv 
are so spelled. It is probable the vowels o or e are 
these ; as meet, feel, good, book, look, &c. In poly- 
syllables, where a double character occurs in the 
middle of a word, it is for the most part a conso- 
nant, and if so, the preceding letter is alwayj ai 
vowel. Sfee Nicholson's *BRrnsH Cyclopedia. 

Diplomatics, a word signifying the king's letters 
patent for the immediate expediting of an ambas- 
fiador or envoy to a foreign coxxvV, '\[V« \Tv\iss^^ 
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aim of the ^^ corps diplomatic" is to discover ih^ 
moveinents and inteation of their brethren, and to 
conceal their own : to accomplish this, artifice, 
bribery, deceit, and prevarication, are more iVe- 
quently necessary than open and manly conduct. 

Dipping, among miners, signifies the interrup- 
tion, or breaking off of the veins of ore, an accident 
often attended with much trouble, before the ore 
can again be discovered. 

DiPSAcus, in botany, contains four species, of 
which the dipsacus fidlonum, or cultivated teasel, 
is reared in great quantities, in the West of £ng« 
land, for raising the nap upon woollen cloths, by 
means of crooked awns upon the heads. For this 
purpose they are fixed on the circumference of a 
large broad wheel, which turns round while the 
cloth is held against them. 

DiPTERA, an order of insects in the Linnsean 
system, which contains such insects as are furnished 
with two wings only ; such as goats, flies, and a 
variety of other insects. Under each wing is a 
olavate balancer or poiser with its appropriate scale. 

DiPTHONG, in grammar, a double vowel, or the 
mixture of two vowels pronounced together, so as 
to make one syllable. See the article VotceL The 
Latins pronounced the two vowels in their dip- 
thongs, ae or <?, oe or <e, much as we do, only that 
the one was heard much weaker than the other, 
though the division was made with all the delicacy 
imaginable. Dipthongs, m ith regard to the eyes, 
ar^ distinguished from those with regard to the 
ears : in the former, either the particular sound 
i>f each voice is heard in the pronunciation, or the 
jfoundof one of them is drowned \ or^ lastly, a new 
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Mutid, different from either, results from both : the 
first of these only are real dipthongps, as being such 
both to the eye and the ear. Dipthongs with re- 
ffard to the ear are either formed of two Toweb, 
meeting^ in the same syllable, or Toweb whose 
sounds are soFerally heard ; or of three rowels in 
the same syllable, which only afford two sounds in 
the pronunciation. English dipthongs, with re- 
gard to the eye and ear, are ai, au,^a, ee, oi, oo, on* 
Improper English dipthongs with regard to the eye 
only, are an, ea, ou, eu, te, ei, oa, oe^ ue, ui. 

Dfpus, the jerboa, a genus of Mammalia in 
natural history, containing four species. The Diput 
mgitta^ or Egyptian jerboa, is about the size of a 
rat, and was known to the ancients by the name of 
the two-footed mouse. It is found in various parti 
of Africa, and in the eastern provinces of Siberia. 
In its po8tui*e and motions it resembles a bird. It 
inhabits subterranean apartments, in which it rt- 
poses during the day, choosing the night for its 
excursions and for obtaining its food. In Egypt 
jerboas are used as food : are extremely fond of 
basking in the sun when tame, and are ohen very 
playful and alert.-~See Pi. Nat. Hist. fig. 13. 

Direction, in mechanics, signifies the path or 
line of a body's motion, along which it endeavours 
to proceed according to the force impressed. 

Director, in commercial polity, a person who 
has the management of the affairs of a trading 
company : thus we say the Directors of the India- 
Company, South -Sea>Company, &c. See Com- 
pany. The directors are considerable proprietors 
in the stocks of their respective Companies, being 
chosen by plurality of votes tiraia %m^ti% ^^ V^^ 



ka?a fiisctf- sucb direp^oiw } t)ii^ of Fjcance twenty* 
iM^ S t)ie BiJIiiib fia8t4iuliaHCH^9P<u>y ^s^l tivenlyt 
f^jAiry iiiiBlii4il« 4ke c|iaijr-:«(iftB, wbp may )l>e |i0r 
ieleo|k«d|iNr£M]r years saccciiniydiy. TIpesf last h9y# 
ntfaries *^ 1^/. a ycfir eai^y jBsd tbe ohainniatt 
1900/. Tbey Kieet at least caioe fk wedc, and opiiiit 
iQ^Dly QftjBBer, being BiimHi«necl as ocGa8i(N(l f0v 
quires. But besides tbese dir^clorSf wbo reside |p 
£iir9peiand tbei^soperinieiid the general eoonoinjr 
of the trading oQmpaniesy thwe are also offio^rs bor 
Ji^nging to (bemin Asia, Aftica, and America^ vandet 
ibe title of direotor-general, and, by an iMmonnUe 
•bbreviationy generals. The English gaye tiiese 
jfcbe title of IVesidents, wbererftfaqpe nsed to he two 
In tbe EMt-iladies, one at Sorat, and the oth^-ai 
Bantam. Tbey have the ahsoiute disposal of aft 
die Company's effscts, regulate dieir trade, estar 
blish new eompting-hJouses, and command all the 
merdiants, and even c^ktains of ships ; make |«e- 
aents to princes, treat with them, &c. It is trae, 
they bare a council, but one entirely subservient to 
their pleasure. 

DmEcroR, in surgery, a grooved prdbe to. direct 
Ibe edge of. the knife or sdssars in opening sinusses 
<Mr fiatulse, &c. that by this means the ant^jacent 
ner?e, and tendons may remain unhurt. 

DuABOiTT, an incapseky in a man. to inherit or 

tske a benefit wbidi otherwise be might have done, 

wbidi may happen by the act of any ancestor i by 

-tbe act of the party himself: by the act of the law, 

flSad by tbe act of God. 

' l^Msc, discui, in antiquity, a quoit made of stone, 
:Mii, arccj^petpSm or sisitogeci %iQa&) and mow 
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^bon a foot long, iticlinini; to an oval future, which 
was imrlcU in the niauner ui'a bowl, to a vast dis- 
tMxce, by the lielp oi' a leathern tbong titnf roua^ 
the person's hand who threw it, and put tjirough % 
jtole iu the middle. Homer has made ^ax an^ 
Ul^saea great artists at this fiport ; and Oirid, whe|i 
iit brings in Apollo and llyucinth ]>la}ing at itf 
gives an elegant description of this exercise, lib. n^, 
rer. 175. 

. Disc, in astrononiy, the body and face of the sua 
and moon, such as it appears to us on the earth ; or 
the body or face of the earth, such as it appears t<> 
a spectator in the moon, <Scc. The disc in (^cli[)Ne is 
aupposed to be divided into twelve equal parts, called 
digits : in a total eclipse of the luminaries, the whole 
disc is obscured ; in a partial eclipse, only a part 
thereof. If we imagine a plane to |uiss througli 
the centre of the eartli, so that the line which joins 
ibe ccntiTS of the sun and earth, may be per])eu<U- 
cular to tliis plane, it will make on the surface of 
ithe earth a circle, which will separate the illumi- 
iiated hemispliere of the earth from the dark. "Jliis 
circle, otherwise tcnued the circle of illumiuatiou,- 
M. K|il calls the illuminated disc of the earth, 
which IS directly seen by a spectator placed at the 
distance of the moon, in the right hne which joins 
the centres of the sun aud earth. All lines drawn 
from the centre of the sun to evei*y single point of 
the disc are to be accounted parallel ; and, there- 
fore, since that Une which is drawn to the centre of 
the disc is perpendicular to it, all the rest will be 
perpendicular to it, and therefore all hues drawn 
from the centre of the sun, and passing through 
#T^ry p^intipfaiiy ^roto upon th«e«cth'!^tiuiHace^ 
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when they are produced, wiU be perpendieular ti 
the pllme of the disc. M oreorer, a spectator in the 
moon will ike all oonntrief, dtiea, and towns to 
Mp!?e upon the disc, which motion ia occaffloned by 
carttb rotation round its axis, and erery point 
win ha^^ts way on the disc : the bigness of the 
earth's disc i^ to be estimated by the angle under 
wiiich the earth is seen from the moon. 

DuciPLE, one who learns any thmg* from an<^ 
other : thus, the followers of any 4eacher, philoeo* 
pfaer, &c. are called disciples. In the'Christiaik 
sense they were followers of Jesus Christ, in ge* 
neral ; but in a more restrained sense, the diseiplei 
denote those alone who were the immediate ibl*' 
lowers and attendants on his person, of which thefe 
were serenty or seyenty-two. The names (Hsdpk 
and apostU are often synonymously used in the 
. g6s^l-hi8tory, but sometimes the apostles are dii^ 
^tinguished from disciples as persons selected out Of 
- the number of disciples, to be the principal minis- 
ters of his religion ; of these there were only 
twelve. The Latins kept the festival of the serenty 
or seventy -two disciples on July 15, and the Greeks 
cm January 4. , 

Discord, in music, the relation of the two sounds 
which are always and of themselTes disagreeable^ 
whether applieil in succession or consonance. Thus 
the second, fourth, and seventh, with their octaveSy 
and, in general, all intervals, except those few whidi 
precisely terminate the concords, are called dis- 
cords. Discords are distinguished into condnnous 
and inconcinnous intervals. 

Discount, a compensfition for the Advance of 
^f^aefrwbM if not ductiUiftst at«taiii\ieriody 
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which in tliis country is at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum. Thus if a person is entitled to 100/. at 
the end of a year, he usually pays 5/. to g^et the 



'money at present. This is rather too much, be^ 
only : for this improTed wiU in a year a^bunt to 



cmusethe sum that ought to be given is 4/. L&s, 211 



5/. Upon this latter ])rinciple Smart's tables are 
calculated. In rough calculations one penny per 
pound, a month, is the discount on bills : thus a bill 
due 5 months hence of 50/. may be discounted 
for pence 50 X 5 = 250 pence = „£* 1- 05. lOd. 

Discount, in commerce, a term among traders, 
merchants, and bankers. It is used by the two 
tfbrmer on occasion of their buying commodities oa 
the usual time of credit, with a condition that the 
seller Ahall allow the buyer a certain discount at the 
rate of so much per cent, per annum, for the time 
for which the credit is generally given, upon*twn*- ^ 
^on that the buyer pays ready money. Among* 
bankers, it is an allowance for ready money upon a 
note or bill of exchange. 

Dissenters, separatists from the services and 
worship of the church of England. At the revo- 
Iption, a law was enacted, that the statutes of queea 
Elizabeth and king James I. concerning the disci- 
pline of the church, should not extend to the Pro- 
testant dissenters. Persons dissenting, however^' 
are to subscribe the declaration of 30 Car. II. cap. 
1. and take the oaths of fidelity, 6cc, Bcsifles, 
they are not to hold their meetings till their place' 
of worship is certi&ed to i\^ bishop, or to the jus- 
tices of the quarter- sessions, and registered. 
Also, they are not to keep the doors of their meeting- 
kouses locked during the time of diviive-^ev\\s.%^ 
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And to secure to them the free exercise of their 
religion, whoever disturbs or molests them in the 
performance of ch?ine worship, on conviction at the 
8^iRUon8|U to forfeit twenty pounds, by the statute 
of Willift and Maiy. Unless dissenters conform 
and receive the sacrament, as administered by the 
church of England, they are excluded from hold- 
ing any public pls^ces under the government. The 
dissenters, tolerated by law, may be reduced to four 
classes, viz. Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Ctuakers ; to which may be added another 
sect, which some years ago obtained a toleration in 
this country, namely, the Unitas Fratrum, or Mora- 
vians. The principles on which dissenters separate 
from tbe church of England, are the same with 
those on which she separates herself from the 
churfli of Rome ; these are, the right of private 
judgment, liberty of conscience, aind the perfection, 
of Scripture as the Christian's only mile of faith and 
practice. They maintain that Christ, and he alone, 
is the head of the church, and that they bow to 
no authority in matters of religion, but that which 
proceeds from him. By ignorant people, dissenters 
are of^en treated with scorn, but by the liberal, and 
those who are capable of appreciating their merit 
and character, they have met with a better re- 
ception in all i^es, since they thought it right to 
abandon their secular interests for the sake of pre- 
serving their integrity. JDr. Taylor, speaking of 
the Dissenters who were ejected from their livings 
by the hcentiousCharldPlI. m 1662, says " They 
were men prepared to lose alU and to suffer mar« 
tyrdom itself, and who actually resigned their 
livings, rather than desert the cause oicwW wAx^^ 



liffions liberty, which, together with serioiiss rehgion, 
would, I am persuaded, have sunk to a very low 
ebb, had it not been for the noble stand which these 
worthies made against imposition upon conscieiioe» 
prophaneness, and arbitrary power, ^ey had 
the best education England could afforaPmostof 
them were excellent scholars, judicious divines* 

. pious, faithful, and laborious ministers, undaunted 
and courageous in their Master's work, standing 

, close to their people in the worst times, diligent in 
their studies, solid, affectionate, powerful, aw^en- 

^ing preachers, aiming at the advancement of real 
vital religion in the hearts and lives of men, which 
Nourished wherever they had influence." 

Distance, in astronomy. The real distances of 
the sun and planets are found from their paral- 
laxes. See Parallax. With respect to the p1a« 
nets, as the distance of the earth from the siih has 
been found by transits of Venus to be 95 millions of 
miles; from this one distance and the periodic 
times of the planets, the respective real distances of 
the whole may be found by means of Kepler's law, 
<< that the squares of the periodic times are as the 
<< cubes of their mean distances from the sun." 

Distance, apparent, in optics, is that distance 
which we judge an object is placed at, when seen 
afar off, being usually very different from the trno 
distance ; because we are apt to XhKk that all rery 
remote objects, whose parts cannot be well dis- 
tinguished, and which have no other object in view 
near them, are at the same^istancefrom os, though 
perhaps the one is millions of miles nearer than the 
other, as |s the case with regard to th« sub and 
moon. 
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Distance of the eye, in perspective, is measured 
by a line drawn from the eye to the principal point: 
hat the '< point of distance" is a point in thehd- 
rizcntal line at such a distance from the principal 
point, m is that of the eye from the same. 

Distance, as applied to the tnrf, is a length of 
S40 yards from the winning' post of a race-conrse : 
precisely at which spot is lixed a post con*esponding 
with others, but having a gallery capable of hold- 
ing three or four persons, which is caUed the 
distance post. In this gallery as well as iq 
that of the winning post, before the horses start 
each heat, a person is stationed holding a crimson 
flag ; during the time theliorses arc running, each 
flag is suspended from the front of the gallery to 
'Which it belongs, and the flag is inclined forward 
as a horse passes either post. Now if there be aby 
horse which has not come up to the distance post, 
before the first horse, in that heat, has reached 
the winning post,' as is manifested by the motion, 
of this flag, such horse is said to be ** distanced,'* 
and is incapable] of running any more during that 
lace. 

Distillation, a chemical process, which con- 
•ists in 'separating bodies which fire volatile, from 
t^iose that are more fixed, by the application of 
h^at. All bodies which are capable of the vaporous 
form, at the same time that tlioy are not decom- 
posed, or otherwise changed in their properties, are 
capable of being separated from other matter by 
distillation. The process employed for distilling 
liquid bodies from other matter is simply called 
distiUatiOTij that on the . contrary used to separate 
MoJid bodies, by giving them XW %W(\fi toxm^is 

IL 
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'temed sublimation. The apparatus employed for 
the first process are of several kinds, suited to the 
B^re of th^ volatile body. That employed fat 
the distillation of water, alcohol^ essential oilg, 
^nmple waters, &c. is called a still, and may be thoe 
.described. It consists of a copper boiler inserted 
within brick-work. The materials to be distilled 
being introduced into the boiler, the still head B if 
ifixed on. The fire being kindled, and the contents 
of the still made to boil, the spirit, &c. wili rise 
in the form of vapour into the head, and passingover 
into the worm which is fixed in a tub of cold water, 
it is condensed into the liquid form, and will flow 
through the cock £ into any vessel placed there t» 
receive it. See Plate Miscellanies, fig. 16. Th» 
apparatus employed for distilling bodies more 
easily condensible, consist of two parts, one called 
a retort, containing the substance to be distilled 
and the other the receiver, because it receives the 
flubstance raised from the retort. See Chemical 
Apparatus. In the distillation of bodies which 
afford permanent gases, as well as condensible 
matters, in addition to the receiver a number of 
, connected vessels are employed, constituting what 
from its inventor, is called Woulfe's apparatus, in 
which, what is not condensed, or absorbed in the 
first bottle, passes forward to the second, and so on 
to the third or fourth, till at length tlie absolutely 
incondensible part is received into a vessel called 
agazemeter. Before the invention of this appa- 
ratus, this kind of distillation was attended with 
much danger, the receiver being liable to burst, 
And the fumes being of the most pungent and suf- 
focating nature. This inconvemiettiQfe \& ^^\u^^^f^ 
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olimted by Woolfb's apparatus, which is thai 
described, fig. 17. A is a glass retort, adjusted to 
a round vessel B. To the opening' of B is fitted a 
glass tube C, the other extremity of which is con- 
reyed into the liquor, contained in the glass vessel 
D ; with this are connected two or three, or mor* 
similar vessels, by means of glass tubes, and to the 
last orifice of the range of vessels, is adapted m 
bent glass tube B, which is conveyed under a re- 
ceiver, placed upon the shelf of the pneuroatia 
cistern. See Chemical Apparatus, 

lYater is poured into the first of these vesseFs 
B; caustic potash into the next, or such other 
substances as are necessary for absorbing, as they 
- pass along, the* gasses, or any production foreign 
to the substance wanted to he obtained in purity. 
To obtain muriatic acid with this apparatus, put 
eight parts of clean muriate of soda, (common 
salt) reduced to fine powder, into the i*etort A. 
Add five parts of sulphuric acid, dilated with a 
little water. The vessel B will receive the impure 
sulphuric and muriatic acids, which pass over at 
the end of the operation. The series of bottles 
ought to contain a quantity of water, equal m. 
weight to the salt employed. Heat being applied 
to the retort A, muriatic acid gas will be disen- 
gaged, which will mix with the water in the bot- 
tles, and form liquid muriatic acid. The tubes 
inserted in the middle of the bottles are called 
safety tubes, and are intended to allow some part 
of tbe gas to escape to prevent accidents. It is 
observable in distillation that one volatile substance 
nil/ frequently carry along with it other bodies of 
4faaMeiitble fixity. From ibe %S&d[\V^ ^bkk 
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ivster has to air, the evaporation of l^e former will 
take place at all temperatures below its boiling 
point, and though it has been thought that water 
might be freed from saline matter by distillation^ 
it is foimd by experiment that several salts are car- 
ried over with the vapour of the water, which in 
their dry state would undergo decomposition be- 
fore they would be induced to assume the elastic 
ibrm. Hence water, by the common mode of dis* 
tillation, canuot be rendered pure. From the cir« 
cumstance, that the air is capable of raising water 
uid other liquids at a low temperature, we are 
enabled to perform the distillation of such liquids by 
inaking a slight degree of difference of temperature 
between the retort and the receiver. Water and 
alcohol may be obtained perfectly pure, by placing, 
the retort in the temperature of l(Xf and the re- 
ceiver in that of 50*^ Fahrenheit. 

Distraining, in law, the same with attaching, 
•r distress. 

Distress, in law, the seizing or distraining any 
thing for rent in arrear, or other duty unperformed. 
The effect of this distress is to compel the party 
either to replevy the things distrained, and contest 
the act of trespass against the distrainer ; or rather 
to oblige him to compound and pay the debt or 
duty, for which he was so distrained. There are 
likewise compulsory distresses in actions, to cause 
a person to appear in court ; of which kind there 
is a distress personal of his moveable goods, and 
the profits of his lands, for contempt in not appear- 
ing afler summons : there is likewise distress real 
of a person's immoveable goods. In these cases 
f one sbaj] be ilistraioed tj> Aa«?rsx ^m «n^ ^^qn&% 
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toaclungtheirftedioldsybiitlyydieknig'awrit. Db^ 
tress may be either finite or iDfinite : finite ix^ 
iress IS that which is limited byUw, in regard Ki^ 
the number of times it shall be made, in order 
to bring the party to a trial of Reaction. Infinite 
distress is that which is without any limitation, 
being made till the person appears : it is &rtiier 
•pidied to jurors that do not appear as upon a oer- 
tfilcate of assise, the process Ib venire faeiaSf kdheoB 
corpora^ and distress infinite. It is also dirided 
into grand distress and ordinary distress : of these, 
flie finrmer extends to all the goods and chattds tiiat 
tiie party has witiiin the county. A person, of 
Common right may distrain fin* rents and all man- 
ner of services : and where a rent is reserved on a 
gift in tail, lease finr Hfe, or years, &c. thoi^;ht 
tfaa% be no clause of distress in tiie grant or letun 
•o as that he has the reversion : but on the feoff-' 
ment made in fee, a distress may not be taken un- 
less it be expressly reserved in the deed. 

DrvAN, a council-chamber, or court in which 
justice is administered, in the eastern nations, par- 
ticularly among the Turira. There are two sorts of 
divans, that of the grand seignior, called the council 
of state, which consists of seven of the principal 
officers of the empire; and that of the grand vizhr, 
composed of six other vizirs or counsellors of state, 
the chancellor, and secretaries of state for the dis^ 
tribution of justice. 

Dividend, is the proportion of profits which the 

members of a society or public company, receive at 

stated periods according to the share they possess in 

the coital or common stock of the concern. The 

tarn in. applied abo to the aonnsi VD(tese»\ \«AVs) 
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f[ff>verDTnent on yarious public debts, this however is 
by no means a division of profits. In this sense^ 
the order by which stock-holders receive their in- 
teest is called a dividend warrant, and the portions 
of interest unreceived are denominated onclaimed 
dividends. 

DivnMNG instrumentgj are contrivances invented 
fyr the purpose of makings with accuracy the gra- 
duations upon astronomical and mathematical in- 
itmments. 

Diving, the art of descending under water to 
considerable depths, and abiding^ there a competent 
time. The uses of diving are very important, par* 
ticolariy in the fishing for pearls, corals, sponges^ 
%ce. The most remarkable diver was Nicolo Pesce, 
who, according to the account g^ven by Kirchery 
was able to spend five days together in the 
waves, without any other provisions than the fish 
which he caught and ate raw. He would swim 
from Sicily to Calabria, carrying letters from the 
king. At length he met his fate in exploring the 
depths of Charybdis, at the instance of the king ; 
who. after he bad once succeeded in fetching up a 
golden cup that had been thrown in, ordered him to 
repeat the experiment. There have been various 
engines contrived to render the business of diving 
safe and easy ; the great point is to furnish the 
diver with fresh air, without which be must either 
make a short stay, or perish. Those who dive tor 
iponges in the Mediterranean, carry down in their 
mouths sponges dipt in oil ; but, considering the 
small quantity of air that can be contained in the 
pores of a sponge, and how much that little will be 
contracted by Sie presaure of tVj^ VskC»n^\^> "vkx 
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nich m rapply cannot subsist a direr kmg, imoe • 
gallon of air is not fit for respiration abore a minnte. 
DmsQ-beli^ a machine oontrived for tiie nfe 
conveyance of a diver to any reasonable depth, and 
wherdby he may stay more or less time under watery 
as the bell is greater or less. Dr. Halley's was 
Ihree feet wide at top, and five at bottom, and eight 
feet high, and contdned about sixty-three cubie 
feet, or near eight hogsheads in its concavity. This 
was coated with lead, so heavy, that it would sink 
empty, and the weight was distributed about the 
bottom ; so that it would go down in a perpendicul«r 
position, and no other. In the top was fixed a 
strong but clear glass, to let in the light from 
above ; and likewise a cock to let out the hot air 
that had been breathed ; and below, was fixed a dr* 
cular seat for the divers to stand on to do their ba« 
nness. This machine was suspended from the 
mast of a ship by a sprit, which was sufficiently 
secured by stays to the mast-head, and was direct- 
ed by braces to carry it over- board, clear of the 
side of the ship, and to bring it in again. To sup- 
ply the bell with air under water, two barrels, of 
about sixty- tltree gallons each, were made,* and 
cased with lead, so that they might sink empty^ 
each naving a hole in its lowest part to let in the 
water, as the air in I hem is condensed in their 
descent, and to let it out again when they were 
drawn up full from below ; and to a hole in the top 
of the barrel was fixed a hose, or hollow pipe, well 
prepared with bees- wax and oil, which was long 
enough to full below the hole at the bottom, being 
sunk with a weight appended, so that the air in the 
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the lower aid of these pipes were first Med up. 
These air barrete were fitted with tackle proper to 
make them rise and &U altonately, like to buckets 
in a weU. In their descent they were directed by 
lines fiMtened at the under edge of the bell to the 
man standing on the stage to receiTe them, who^ 
by taking up the ends of the pipes above the sur- 
ikce of £e water in the bell, gare occasion for the 
water in the barrds to force all the air bi the up- 
per parts into the bell, while it entered bdow, and 
filled the barrds ; and as soon as one was discharg- 
ed, by a signal given, it was drawn np, and the 
other descended to be ready ibr use. As the cold 
air rushed into the bdl from below, it expelled the 
hot air through a cock at the top of the bell, which 
was then opened for that purpose. By this me- 
thod, air is communicated so quick, and in such 
plenty, that the doctor tells us, he himself was one 
<^the five who was at the bottom in nine or ten 
fiithoms water, for above an hour and a half at a 
time, without any sort of ill consequence ; and he 
might have continued there as long as he pleased, 
for any thing that appeareds to the contrary. In 
going down it is necessary it should be very gentle 
at first, that the dense air may be inspired, to keep 
up, by its spring, a balance to the pressure of the 
air in the bell : upon each twdve feet descent, the 
bell is stopped, and the water that enters is driven 
out by letting in three or four barrels of fresh air. 
By the glass above, so much light was transmitted, 
when the sun shone, that he could see perfectly 
well to write and read, and by the return of the air- 
barrels, he could send up orders, written with an 

iron pen, on small pieoos of taB4i ^s^^^^*^^^ 
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they were to be moTed from place to place: but m 
the dark weather, when the sea was rough and 
troubled, it would be as dark as night in the bell ; 
but then the doctor perceived he could keep a can- 
dle burning in the bell as long as he pleased, it 
being found, by experiment, that one candle con- 
sumes much about the same quantity of confined 
air, as one man does, yiz. about a gallon per minute. 
The only inconTenience the doctor complained of 
was, that upon first going down, they felt a small 
pain in their ears, as if the end of a quiU were for- 
cibly thrust into the hole of the ear. This may 
proceed from its being some time before the air can 
get firom the mouth, through the small canal of 
the eustachian tube, which leads to the inner cavity 
of the ear, where, when it comt«, it makes an 
equilibrium with the outward air, pressing on the 
tympanum, and thus the pain, for a short time, 
ceases: then descending lower, the pain of the ear 
returns, and is again abated ; and so on, till the 
bottom is gained, where the air is of the same den- 
sity continually. This bell was so improved by 
the doctor, that he could detach one of his divers 
to the distance of fifty or a hundred yards from it, 
by d contrivance of a cap, or head- piece, some- 
what like an inverted hand-basket, with a glass in 
the fore-part, for him to see his way through. 
This cap was of lead, and made to fit quite close 
about his shoulders : in the top of it was fixed a 
flexible pipe, communicating with the bell, and by 
which he had air, when he wanted, by turning a 
stop- cock near his head-piece. There was also 
aaotber cock at the end in the bell, to preyent any 
^cdd&H happenlDg from tVie ^t«mm^Ck»raX% *\.V\& 
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person was always well cloathed with flannels, 
which were warmed upon him befoMI he left thtf 
bell, and would not snffei the cold water to pene- 
trate. His cap contained air enough to serre him tf 
minute or two, then by raising himself aboTe tho 
be!!, and turning the cock, he couM replenish - 
it with fresh air. This pipe he coiled round hiir 
Arm, which served him as a due to find his way 
to the bell. See Plate miscellanies. Figs. 18 and 19. 
DivisiBiLrry, that property by which thepartidei 
of matter in all bodies are capable of separation, or 
disunion from one another. As it is evident that 
body is extended, so it is no less evident that it is 
divisible, for since no two particles of matter cani 
exist in the same place, it follows, that they aro 
reaUy distinct from each other, which is all that itf 
meant by being divisible. In this sense the least con- 
ceivable particle must still be divisible, since it will 
consist of parts which will be really distinct. Thuil 
far extension may be divided into an unlimited 
number of parts, but with respect to the limits of 
the divisibiUty we are still in the dark. ' We can, 
indeed, divide certain bodies into surprisingly fine 
and numerous particles, and the works of nature 
ofier many fiuids and solids of wonderful tenuity ; 
but both our efibrts, and those naturally small ob-> 
jects, advance a very short way towards infinity. 
Ignorant of the intimate nature of matter, we can- 
not assert whether it may be capable of infinite di- 
vision, or whether it ultimatdy eonsisto of particles 
of a certain size, and of perfect hardness. We 
shall add a few instances of the wonderful tenuity 
of certain bodies, which have been produced either 
by art, or discovert by mea&ft of ^^« m<ct5^^^^ 
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unong theworks of nature. Mr. Boyle mentioiis 

tbut two gpraios and a half of si[k was spun into a 

tbread 300 yards long : and a lady spun from a 

pound of wool, a thread equal to 95 English miles in 

length. 

The ductility of gold likewise fumishen a striking 
txampW of the great tenuity of matter, for a single 
grain ok' this metal has beep actually divided into 
at least half a million of particles, each. of which ia 
perfectly apparent to th^ naked eye. The animal, 
vegetable and even mineral kingdom furnish nu> 
merous examples of thei subtilty of matter. What 
for instance must be the tenuity of the odoriferous 
particles of musk, when we find that a piece of it 
will scent a wl^ole room, in a short time, and yet 
will hardly lose any sensible part of its weight. 
The human eye, unassisted by glasses, can fre- 
fuendy perceive insects so small as to be barely 
discernible. Now it is obvious that the limbs, the 
Tessels, and other parts of such animals, must in- 
finitely exceed in fineness every endeavour of human 
art. But the microscope has discovered wonders 
that are vastly superior, and such indeed as were 
utterly unknown to our forefathers, before the in« 
Tention of that instrument. Insects have been dis- 
covered so small as not to exceed the 10,000 part 
an inch in length : so that 1,000,000,000,000 of 
them might be contained in the space of one cubic 
inch : yet each little animal must consist of parts 
connected with each other: with vessels, with 
fluids^ and with organs necessary tor its motions, 
for its increase, and lor its propagfation. How in- 
conceivahly small must those organs be, and yet 
ihey ure, niiqiieftioiiably> cow^cmw^Qi^ oXVkst vvEt& 
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ttiil smaller, afkd still farther remoTed from the per- 

c^ittoii of our senses. 

^ DimmAL,iiitstroiioiii7,8omeClitiigTdfttiiig^ 
„dmy ip opposition to noctornaly wh^ r^fwdft te 

luglit. 

' Diotof AL archf the arch or niimber bf degrees that 
"tiie-'suti, mooii, or stars deseribe betvreen their risiny 
'WDdsetdng. 

• l)nTRNiL moiion of a planet^ is so manj degrees 
'tud minotes as any pbLnet mores in twenty-fbur 
'boars. Hence the motion- of tb<^ earUi aboot its 

- azisi is called its diuniai motion. - 

' The diurnal pluenomena of heayenlj bodies, arise 
>ftoitt the motion of the earth round its axis : for 
•since the earth turns round its own axis fW>m west 
to east, every spectator on its surfhoe must necessa- 
^fily be carried round in the same -way ;- and conse- 
■'^nently those' parts of the lieavens which lie feowM^ 
'the east, will by and by come into his iiglit, and 
' those which are Tisible to him, will depart out i^ it 
. toward the west. Hence it is that the spectator net 
' being senrible of his own motion (the reason of which 

- is, because all things about him move along with 
'him), imagines t^ whole* heavens to turn round 

• the contrary way,>vijr. fVom eait-towest, every 
twenty-four hours, %hieh is nearly the time in 

' which the earth performs one revelation abcnit its 
'axb. 

Dock, in maritime aflyrs, is a pit, great pond, or 
> creek, by (he side of vd harbour, made convenient 

• either for building or repairing of ships. It is of 
' two sorts : 1. Dry-dock, where the #ater is kept 

out by great flood gi4fe, till th6 ship k buik or re- 

-jMtmf^ wbeo thegalia am «|f«Bai^i| i»l ^^^v^^sr. 
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Ml in to flffit tod kuondi btr* f. W^MfBtA,-^ 
place where die ibip may be hanled intoyoukwl)^ 
jtide'a way, and jo dodk h«neif, or ink lieBV^f • 
.place to tie in. 

DocK-TABM, in alup-baOding, are magainnipjjf 
4dl sorts of naval atonpu Tbe principal jOiMt m 
England are thoie of Chatham, Portsmoiidi»£l|jl}- 
mouth, Woolwich, Deptford «id Sheemeas. ||i 
liaie of peaoe, ahipa of war ace hid i^^ inAean 
dooka ; thooe of the fini rates nnostlly aACha4M» . 
where, juid at other yards, they reoonre tnm^imm 
to time siu^ repairs ss are necessary, Tbm 
.yacds are goiflralfy supplied fiom the novthoni 

crowns with hwp* piteh, <iM(« IW^ 

paiiicqlariy l}ioseof ^lelargv fi^ are tvo^gbt 

.firom New Rngifmd. 

Docket, w Jkgg^j inkw^ttgoifiooateM^jpi 
writing. The rolls of jndgmeiit, when hrengkil 
into the coart of common-pleas, are entered on 4m 
docket of that tann; and attorneys keep dodBeU 
books, wherein they enter judgments. 

Doctor, a perwm who hu passed all the degiefs 
of a facultjT, and is impowered to teach or practise 
tbe same : ^us we say, doctor in £vinity, doctor 
io physic, doctor of laws. The title of doctor sesqm 
to have been created in the twelfth century, insteed 
of master^ and established with the other scl|olss4ie.. 
degreesof bachelora and licentiates, by Peter Laoh 
bard and Gilbert Porreus, then the chief difines of 
the imiFersity of Pkuris. Gratian did the same thmg; 
at tbe same time at the uniyersity of Bologiia. 
Though the two names of doctor and moiter wcve 
used M hmg time togeth^ yet many thi^.tbpt 
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the human sciences, and the doctors those scienceis 
depending on revelation and faith. Spelman takes 
.|he title of doctwr not to have commenced till after 
4be publication of Lombard^ Sentences, about the 
.jfftr 1140, and affirms that auch as expUined that 
.wnrk to their scholars were the first that had the 
appdlation of doctors. — ^To pass doctor in divinity 
'St Oxford, it is necessary the candidate have been 
}foar years bachelor of divinity. For doctor of 
.laws, he must have been seven years in the upiver- 
sity to commence bachelor of law, five yeai*s after 
•which he may be admitted doctor of laws. Other- 
wise iathree years after taking the degree of master 
gf arts, he may take the degree of bachelor of 
laws, and in four years more that of doctor : which 
same method and time are likewise required to pass 
the degree of doctor in physic. At Cambridge, to 
take tibie degree of doctor in divinity, it is required 
that the candidate have been seven years bachelor of 
divinity : though in several colleges the bachelor's 
degree is disp^ised with ; and he may go out per 
tttlimm. To commence doctor inlaws, the candi- 
date must have been five years bachelor of laws, 
or seven years master of arts. To pass doctor 
in physic he must have been bachdor in ph jsio 
five years, or seven years master of arts. It is re- 
markable, that by a statute of 37 Henry VIII, a 
doctor of civil law may exercise ecclenastical juris* 
diction, though a layman. 

Dodecagon, a regular p \ gon of 13 equal sides 
and angles. If the side of a dodecagon be 1, its 
area will be equal to 11.3 nearly, and the areas of 
plane figures being as the squares of their sides^ 
ib&r^oreii,s miltiplied by thia w^iKtt% ^l^^ ^k^ 
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of any dodecagon will grre its urea. *< To in- 
scribe a dodecagon in a giren circle :" carry tiM 
ladins six times round the circumference, which 
will divide it into six equal parts, or will make a 
hexagon ; then bisect each of those parts, which 
will d^Tide the whole into 13 parts, for th^ dode- 
cagon. 

DoDECAEDRON, onc of the Platonic, or five regnhr 
bodies, being contained under a surface composed 
of twelve equal and regular p^itagons. See p. 
S(K>, vol. I. 

Doo, an animal well known for its attachment to 
mankind. The facility with which it becomes the 
companion of the human race, and acquires almost 
any hai>its, evinces thatthis is the design of its crea- 
tion, though it is by no means unqualified to sub- 
sist in a wild state. There, it is a beast of prey, of 
the wolf kind, clearing the earth of carrion^ and 
living in friendship with the vulture. 

Tamed and educated by man, the numerous good 
qualities of dogs have claimed and received the tribute 
of universal praise. Their sensibility is extreme: 
witness their susceptibility «f the slightest rebuke, 
and restless anxiety to be restored to favour. A 
still greater proof, is the lively sense they take, the 
concern, ia the one case, and the satisfaction in the 
other, in the pain or sorrow, the comfort or pleasure, 
of those with whom they are intimate. Corrected, 
they seldom resent blows with anger, and ^ never 
with sullenness : they only desire to be foirgiven. 

A dog sees nothimif in the world but his master, 

and, so long as the link is unbroken, imagines his 

exigence to depend upon him. These are the true 

cbunufteriaticB of affection : \)i«nfitt,\ie i^d3tfs^f%hun 
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through all forhines, forsaking hiin neither for fa- 
tigrue, hunger, ill-usage, or neglect. He who 
liaa once used him well, he is nerer disposed to 
leare. In all this, there is something <^ self-in- 
terest, but this is not the whole : — his gprateiulnest 
is extreme. Not only feeling, but intelligencey 
also, belongs to the dog. If he supposes the pro- 
]^erty, or eren person of his master to be in danger, 
he acts not only with promptitude and zeal, but 
with the most admirable propiiety ; and on these 
occasions his understanding is so evident that, what 
is very remarkable, we almost seem to think it an 
incongruity in nature that he is without an articu* 
late voice ; and this deficiency can never strike us 
but where an animal, as the common eacpression is, 
does all but tpeak. 

Of these dispositions and qualifications we are in 
part convinced by the most ordinary experience ; 
but they have been illustrated in an unusual manner 
in instances of which we have authentic narratives, 
and which are never read without applause and 
sympathy. The careful tenderness with which the 
Newfoundland dog seizes the body of a drowning 
teilor (so as to do him the least possible injury with 
bis teeth) ; and the sagacious and moderate manner 
in which the mastiff secures him who he suspects 
to be a thief, are constant habits that have been 
witnessed by thousands. The skill of several spe- 
cies in the chase, where they act as the purveyors 
of man ; their domestic habits ; their kindness to 
ofaildren; in a word, their general congeniality with 
man himself, have, in all ages, recommended thera 
to his use and care ; and if in this association the 
dog has fulfilled his pari yrVAi cocaVmi^ ^a^^ 



vklaes, and. uniteliiig! attachmttit. By^Jth^fliqlt 
te Itebeen loaded wiSi'lviiciines.; by tlM rpoflfc Jmb 
litt%e0DpraawA$ and the nrtomia fct^ggir, w iwiu l 
Ji» kaa ]NvMwijditfi«eoBa|MuikMi tf l&iuaaajiW 
toaacotnpgDkd the haid eacrifica to hia nfiaaaMij 
tptdvliie wioereiltaanL 

neah^hard'adxigy Ja eaomdmMhj BiaShmttm 
tlai pinat ilodc whaDoe aU die apeoica of thfreauMT 
neahftfeapniiig; and that naftanhat coRohonita^ 
Uaiiea bjcliaamiig that they appear engiaaily Ahk 
powd^ MapidCTitljr of adaoatiMi or hahit,, taMtf 
aafaraaiMnHa 

Zaaiagiflta ntkaa tweBfcjr^ihiM] oanma apaoilBj 
aaimif which ar^ hMdodedtha wdf, ikmhywm, *d 
jadcal, and the fox. The varieUci ai dqga .aife 
aHoaaak without end. Qi tke^JmH^deg^t^mt^ 
tfaaraaretfairtyofiveTafialttay iod nnmerona aoh« 
▼arialM. Themaatii^aapeoaliarto Eng^aidyii 
called the EuglUk dog. SeeC^uuB. 

DooB, the chief magistrate in the rqraUiea af 
Venioe and Genoa. The dignity ia dlectire ia hoCb 
plaaaa: at Tenioe it contiBiiea for life,. at Goioa it 
IB only fiar two yean. Hiatitleia ^' his aerenity :** 
ha kehief of tiMeoiuicily and moath 6f the repoblief 
he bemg to anawer for Imt. The Venetiana do aat 
goittto mourning at his death, being only thephan* 
torn of majesty, as aU the authority ia vested ia 
therapabic ; thedogeonly lends his nameto the 
aeoate ; the power n diffased through the whoite 
body, thoDgh answers to fbreign ambassadors, kmj 
are niade in. the name of the doge. The money ia 
0tracikin but name, bat does not bear hia arma. All 
^AilgiitafeB riaeand aAatA lean'wtMniWtfiaMnk 
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into the coancil : but be rises to none but foreign 
ambassadors. He must not stir out of Venieey 
without leaye of the counsellors, &c. 

DoMESDAT, or dooms- day 'book f a rery antient 
veoord made in the time of William the oonqueror, 
which now remains io the exchequer, and consist! 
of two volumes, a greater and a less ; the greater 
contains a survey of all the lands in most of the 
counties in England, and the less comprehends 
aome counties that were not then surreyed. The 
book of domes- day was begun by five justices, 
assigned for that purpose in each county, in the 
year 1081, and finished in 1086. It was of such 
ahthority , that the Conqueror himself submitted, in 
some cases wherein he was concerned, to he deter- 
mined by it. Cambden calls this book the Tax- 
book of king William ; and it was farther called 
Magna rofla. There is likewise a tiiird book of 
domes day, made by command of the Conqueror ; 
and also a fourth, b^gan abridgment of the other 
books. ^ 

Dominical lbtter, in chronology, is that letter 
cf the alphabet which points out in the calendar the 
Sundays throughout the year, thence also called 
Sunday letter. See Kalendar, The distribution of 
days into weeks is marked by the seven first letters 
cf the alphabet. A, B, C, D, E, F, 6, beginning, 
at the first of January, to place the letter A ; to the 
second of January B is joined ; to the third C ; and 
80 on to the seventh, where G is figured : and then 
again begmning with A, which is placed at the 
«^th day, B will be on the ninth, C at the tenth, 
and so continually repeating the series of these 
BeveBlettims, ttchdayof theyeaxYAa^si^^^^^^'^ 

s9 
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in tbe^telendsr.. By tiiis meiiis the 1«i iif «f ' 
Deoember hat ^ ktter Ajoined to it, Ibr iC tte 
565 dayB, wbick are ina year, be divided by aenriv 
we Shall have fifi^-tweirei^,aBdeiie day oner* If 
there had bee* no day over, all the yea» wovUI 
oonstaatfy have fUleQ on the aaooe day of the #aefc^ 
and each day of the month woold Gonetaiitly ham 
falleA OD theisame day of the sreeki b«t aei#^ mm 
afloeottt^ that beodea the fifty-MTo weds iii ikm 
year, tbereia one day more^ it heppena, that mm 
whatever day of the weds the year begiaa, it eadtf 
upon the aanie day, aod the next year b^iina iindk 
the ioHewiag day. The lettera beui^ Banked i» 
tbb oider^ thai letter whieh cnawwi te the inft 
SMndayef Jaauavy, inAeMtoioii year, wiiiahevr. 
aUthe Sttidayv thr^nghont the yecr, and to( nrhflt-- 
everdayamihe reat of the modtha^ that letter ni 
pat, theae daya are all Snodaya. If the firat day 
of Janoary be on a Sanday, the next year will be*, 
gin on Monday, and the Sunday wiU faU on the 
iseventb day, to which is annexed the letter 'G^ 
which therefore will be the Sunday letter for that 
year ; the next year beginiung en Tueaday, the 
first Sunday will fall on the astli of Januaiy^ 
to which is acjg oined the letter F, which is the Sun- 
day letter for that year; and in the same manner,., 
for the next foUowiuf, ffae 'dominical letter wiU ba 
£ ; and so on. By this means the Sunday lettera 
will go on in a retrogade order^ viz. G, F, £, JO^ 
C, B, A. But because every Caurth year consists 
of 366 days, the series of letters will be interruptedf 
and the oider will not returm till twenty-eight 
j^earg, or four times sevens and hence arises the 
^ofoof ^enty^ejghft yeank aie'CiiO& 4 iht«MU 
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Thus, if in a leap year, tlic first ol' January be 8iin« 
day, and consequently the dominical letter A, the 
twenty •fourth day of February will fall on a Friday, 
and the twenty-fifth on a Saturday ; and lince both 
theae daytt are marked in the calendar with the 
letter F, the tbllowin^ day, which it Sunday, will 
be marked with G, which letter will mark out all 
the Sundays, and consequditly bo the dominical 
letter tlie remaining part of the year; and hence it 
IS that every leap year has two dominical letters, 
the first of which serves from the bcginnin§f of the 
year to the twenty -tburth or twenty-fifth day of 
February, and then the other takes place and servei 
Ibr the rest of the year. The intercalary day is 
placed between the tweuty-thinl and twenty-fourth 
day of February, and so makes^wo twenty -fourthe 
of February, wliich in the calendar are esteemed 
one and the same day, and liave the same letter 
affixed to tliem ; but by our way of reckouingp, they 
are called tiu3 twenty«fonrth and twenty-fifth days 
of February. The dominical letter may be found 
by the following rule, for any year of any century : 

*' Divide the centuries by fourt and twice what does 

romain, 
Tfedce from tix ; and then add to the number you gain. 
Their odd yean and their fSourth, which difiding by 

teven, 
What is kft take from leven, the letter it given.*' 

Thus for the year 1811 the dominical letter is F, 
for the centuries, 18, divided by 4, leave 9, the 
double of which taken from 6 leaves 3 again, to 
ivliich add 11, the odd years, and their fourth part 
% the sum 15 dirided by 7 le«^Q» X^ ^\tt!^Ns^^»^ 
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fiwn 7 WaTW d» uiswainif to F, the ffiOi kte 
tlie alpbikbet 

. DomNicAm, an i»rder of religioas; etlled m' 
Fimooe, jaooliiiii, and in England, black ftiara^ or 
pfoacfaing^fiiara. Tbia onlar, ibonded by St. l>o« 
faunic, a naliva of Spain, was approved' by .In« . 
nocont III. in 1S15, and confirmed by a bail of Ho* 
norina til. in 1916. The deaign of tbehr inatitiitioa' 
vaa, to preach, tbe goapd, oonTert heretical defiB&d 
tlM fidtfa, and propagate Christianity. Theyem* 
hiraced the rnle of BL Auflfa8tine,'to which Aenfr 
added statotea and eonstitntions, which had fiar* ' 
meriy been obserred either by the Carthusiana or 
Phemonstratensea. The principal articles enjoinei ' 
perpetoal silence, abstinence from flesh at alltimea, 
wearing of woollen;^ rigoroua po?er^, and aema l 
other aoateritiea. lliis order has spread into all 
tbe parts of the worid. It has produced a great 
nnmber of martyrs, confessors, bishops ; and they 
reckon three popes, sixty cardinals, 1.50 archbishops, 
and 800 bishops, of thor order, besides the masters 
of the sacred palace, who have always been domi- 
nicans. They are inquisitors in many places. The 
nans or sisters of this order, owe their foundation 
to. St, Dominic himself, who built a monastery at 
I^uilles, where poor flofu^s might be brought n^ 
and supplied with all necessaries tor their subsist* 
ence. The habit of these religious waa a whittt- 
robe, a lawny mantle, and a black veil. Their 
ibunder obliged them to work at certain hours of 
the day, and particulariy to spin yarn and flax to 
zhake thdr own Imen. The nuns of this order have 
^5^i^oiisesin Italy, forty-fbve in France, fifty in' 
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many in Poland, Russia, and other countries. Tlicjr 
lie on straw beds, and never eat flesh excepting in 
sickness; but many monasteries hafe mitigated 
this aosterity. 

Dormant, in heraldry, is used for the postcire of 
Ik Hon, or any other beast lying along in a sleeping 
attitude, with the head on the fore paws, by which 
it is distinguished from the couchant, where, though 
the beast be lying, yet he holds up his head. 

DoyE-tailing^ in carpentry, is the manner of 
Ia9tening boards together by letting one piece into 
another, in the form of the tail of a dore. The 
dove*tail is the str(Higest of the jointings^ becausa 
the tenon, or piece of wood which is put into the 
other, goes widening to the extreme, so that it 
cannot be drawn o«t again by reason of the extreme-, 
being larger than the hole. 

Down, the shortest, smoothest, softest, and most 
delicate feathers of birds, particularly of geese, 
ducks, and swans, growing on their neck and part 
of the stomach. Down is a commodity of moat 
countries, but that from the north of Europe is in 
the most repute. There is also the ostrich's down, 
otherwise ostrich's hair, used in the manufacture 
of hats, and coarse white cloth. 

Down dbrry down, or derry down, a famoue 
tmrden of more than one English ballad, is justiy 
obso'ved by a writor in the Monthly Magazine^ 
Vol. V. to have no meaning in that language. He 
suggests, at the same time, its Welsh origmal ; and 
offers the following elucidations : 

Y deri down (pronounced, Hey derry down) | 

To the oaks we will oome. 

I>aa;n i*r deri ; and Down ^ den ^ 
We wUl come to the oaks ; 
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; We wIll^MNiie^ m will come, lo die eain we^ilil - 

' ■- ■■ ■• coioe's - ■ ■ '■ . '•*""*■ ■■■■ 

Damn y deri, damn ; .■.?■-:•: 

•WeiHUcometothedakfly wewillcoiilie. ' 

'Ale tame kdthor obserFes that, froito an exftmiqatibii'] 
of the eebhdmif ef the iUid^at Britons, it woalda]>- 
p4er thM )a ^snderable part of their wealth oonsilfed 
m naniefbtfs'herds of swine, which were fed upon ' 
•JCbrBS in'the wioiods.-^The proyerb is commoii-^ 

- Zawn^meUiftd tfirhnzenaid f^ 

' The ■wiaeherdtf glad at the sighing of the winds ■ 
t^ e» He ia 1^, becme the aoonia«re Uown dews. 
^ Draco VOLMB^ a -flDring^dragonin meteorology, 
a-fiary eiMation, fiequeiit in motshy and MM' 
eoontiiea* It is most common in summer, anA = 
tlUmgh principally seen playing near the banks of 
rivets, or in boggy places, 3^et80Hietimesmoont»' 
up to a eonsido^e height in the air, to the iia>: 
small terror of the amassed beholders ^ its appear- 
ance being that of an oblong, sometimes roundish, 
fiery body, with a long tail. It is entirely harmless^ 
Irequently sticking to the hands' and doatha of 
people without injuvingthem in the least. There 
i% likewise, a *' draco rolans," an insect, found in 
AiOrica and India, and distinguished from the lisard 
tribe, merdy by having a broad, lateral membrane, 
strengthened by radii or bony processes : it wan-* 
ders about trees, and is able, by means of the mem- 
brane, to spring from bough to bough, and support 
itself for a few moments- in the air ; it feeds on in- 
sects. It is in every respect a harmless and inef- 
feoaive aniiiiali and ia ita "wr^ \veoaSat4 '^ivii^'k ^ 
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flying resembles the flying sqairrel or the bat. 
This representation of the flying dragon is totally 
different from what must be expected by those who 
vre unacquainted with natural history, and whose 
ideas of the dragon are formed on the creations of 
poetry and romance. Though little adapted to ex- 
cite terror, the flying dragon is well csdculated to 
gratify curiosity. See PI. Nat. Hist Fig. 14. 

Draoohan, Drogmanj or Druggerman^ a name 
given in the Levant to the int^reters kept by the 
•mbessadors of Christian nations, residii^ at the 
Porte, to assist them in treating of public aflairs. - 

Dragon's-blood, in pharmacy, a moderately 
heavy resin, of which there are two kinds : the one 
firm and compact, brought in lumps, of an inch 
long or more, and about half an inch in diameter ; 
these are wrapped up in certain long and narrow 
leaves, and are called the drops, or tears, of dragon's 
blood. The other is brought in larger masses or 
cakes, of an irregular figure. The genuine dra- 
gad's blood is the fruit of a tall tree of the palm- 
kind, common in the island of Java, and some 
other parts of the East Indies. 

DiUGooN, in military aflairs, a mnsqueteer, 
mounted on horseback, who sometimes fights or 
inarches on foot, as occasion requires. Dragoons 
are divided into brigades, as the cavalry, and each 
r^ment into troops ; each troop having a captain, 
lieutenant, comet, quarter master, two Serjeants, 
three corporals, and two drums. Some regiments 
have hautboys : they arc very useful on any expe- 
dition that requires dispatch, for they can keep 
pace vnth the cavalry, and do the duty of infantry : 
iIn/ encamp goieratty ou X\i&v]\x^q\^^vc\^^ 
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or at the ptMet hMag lo the cMPp; Mid:gmi<tT 
4iBM!f tfaejr .W0 Voafbt 4o 4»Tiar tbe -gMMnTIi 
^pmrien: 4fa«y do doty 4iii the genends.ofilMio 
•ad dngooM, aod^ nunroh in the ifroafc «iidiKM&«f 
the 9MWBy» 

IhLuiA(«.poaii, or theatrical nqirfftentntif «ef 
•(mie oartami actioDy atid repcHciitiiig a ^aBqfm* 
ture (tf boman lifi»y for the delight and jiapnff^ 
ment of mankind. Tlie prinoij^ 8pecifli..«f:.tlM' 
dnuna are tvo, ooval^ -and tragedy. 'Mtifjm- 
poariMe to<aacertaui," aaya an anonyanom wif > 
*< the exaet period when theatrioal amaanmaiHi 
fpeaa fintiintroduoed into Bnghud ; tbeyiOie acB- 
tioned aa iiaving eodated very eaily hj Wiiliam 
SilB^toepbeii^ a jnook of CanleriiaigF,'in.liis.i)le* 
9eriptio mobliniaue cimtatis rirnifrTir, frrittng anan 
after the year 1170. '* Imndonia pro qtffctmeuiit 
tAmtrmtibtUf pro btdit icemciif ludot habet 9onaUormf 
reprsttntaiionet Miruculorum que tancti coitfem^ 
ora operati iunty seu rtprooentaiumei pomomrn^ 
piibui claruit eomtantia nuuftyrum^-^Ijovilioikp 
instead of eooimon interludes belonging to the 
theatre, has plays of a nuwe holy subject: repre- 
aentatiotta of those miracles which the holy con- 
fessors wrought, or of the sufferings wherein the 
glorioaa constancy of the martyrs did eppear. 
These representations being mentioned as neither 
new nor uncommon, we may reasonably conclude 
tliem to be of a date still more ancient ; and th^ 
continued a long time after to J»e the only sul^iecta 
ibr the drama ; in which Pater Coelestis, or The 
Heavenly Father, Our Blessed Saviour, The 
f^ujpi Mary, The Twelve Apostles, <Scc. were 4ie 
cjiarskcters. In tbe ^aas I^I^.IiSem ysJaih 
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liirB of Paul's School presented a petition to king 
Riebard II. praying him to prohibil tome io- 
«zpeit people from prefeoting the Histoiy of tha 
Old TestaBieiit, to ^ great prqpidice of the said 
deigy, who had been at great expence in order 
■to rapreoent it at Christmas. On the 18th'of Jvfy^ 
1990, the parish clerks of London (by which ex« 
p r e ss ion we are to understand, The Clergy) played 
interludes at the Skinner's Well, near Clericenwell ; 
which continued three days : king Richard II. his 
^ueen, and nobles being present. And in the year 
1409 they performed a play at theSkinner's Well, 
the subject being The Creation of the World ; which 
'lasted eight days : having the chief nobles and 
■gentry of England for their audience. These 
■Myiteriet, as they were denomfaiated, were foU 
lowed by a species of the drama» stiled Moralitieip 
in which the senses, passions, affections, Tirtues, 
-and Tioes, were personified, and constituted the 
■eharacters : these being of a moral turn, and con- 
trired to entertain as wdl as instruct, soon exhibited' 
'■onae dawnings of poetry, with occasional attempts 
at wit and humour, which naturally introcluced 
comedy: the earliest English piece, meriting that 
title, is Oammer Gurton^s Needle^ written by JDr* 
'Still; performed at Christ's college, Cambridge, 
-and printed in 1551. Tragedy soon after appealed 
with becoming dignity in Ferrea and Farrex^ other- 
wise Gorboduc ; written by Thomas Sackville and 
Thomas Norton ; the former, who was afWrwarda 
'lord Bnckhurst, &c. was also author of the admira- 
ble Induction to the Complaint of Henry Duke of 
'Buckingiiam, in The Mirror Jbr MagUtratet. 
This nohle aod patbakio tiaged) uta^cXiAX)^^'^ 



qamk Witttwtht Jan. 18i tS^ii^vrm Wfmk m df 
printed in 1666* aiid«ft«rimUi»v 
rm|pl9Ctm»wl570or 1671. lt^pflcM:aiftil 
1VM almotl ibdi^pmiiiU» . oa: the Btfige» not Mkl|rjla 
eomedNiB hfoX akt^ in tiie deep^.trag8d)«i|'(.4if 
wbioh. GfaanMler no Aramatie writer haa avi^W 
liimaelf move aoooeeafoUy thanrShakspear^s Up 
Touchttompia Asytm lik€ It^ and Foolm I^nig Lmr 
heahg^ maMHig many otheqi which ,he pioduoa^ 
ramarkaWe JMtapcea.: Intbe}nfaiwy«f:th««tilia 
tha playeoi. Afvere prieato^ afterwandfi x^|l|dMif» 
ta noMiMnfin, .under, tha sanction of wboae vmm 
Ihey.perfiHnoed; at length thcQr.ware embodM 
and UMMxporated under royal :auUiori^: ated^iik 
the end, jeatrietod and proteistfd by %Pte of pallia^ 

ment» framed fer Ahe preaerfation of .or^ aiid 4ir 
covum ia tfaema^lvea.; and their aafety aiid.eii- 
oouragement iit .the eidiilHtipna oi\ the scenic art 
When the Miysttriet were the only dramatic pepp 
fionqanoeB, the.stage, as is stiU the custqm at PdklB» 
consisted of three distinct plat&rms, . raised one 
above another ; on the uppermost sat the Paier 
Calettii^ surrounded widi his angels ;- on the 
second appeared the glorified sainte; and the 
lowest was occppied by mere men,, who had not 
yet quitted '< the smoke and stir of this dim spot" 
On one aide of this lowest platform was the resenip 
Uance of a daik and pitchy carern, whence issued 
an appearance of fire and flames; and, when ne- 
cessary, the audience were stunned by hideous 
yelUngs, imitetive of the howlings of wvetdied 
souls, tormented by relentless donons, who fi»> 
foeDtTy ascended through the mouth of the cavern 
^dfllyi^ the apoctetoia ^vi^ i^k \nfiB«»M^ 
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and to instract them, by their remorseless cruelty 
to the oondemned, carefully to shun the commission 
of such crimes, as might plunge themselfes into a 
similar predicament. In an improred state of the 
theatre, wheir regular plays were introdnoed, the 
ca?em, with its concomitant, though heterogeneous, 
mixtureof borror and mummery, was ahoiished; 
the uppermost platform, and its celestial pentnut^ ■ 
also disappeared ; two platforms only remaining, 
which continued in use a considerable time; the 
upper one serving for galleries, ramparts, or any 
other elevated situation, from which some of the 
actors might discourse with others, standing on 
the lower one now called the stage. 

The characters from the earhest times to that of 
the restoration were personated by men or boys ; 
at which period Mrs. Hughes was the first female ' 
who appeared in a regular drama, in the character 
of 'Desidemona : unless, as Mr. Malone with great 
appearance of probability conjectures, Mrs. San- 
derson (afterwards Mrs. Betterton) may claim 
priority. The stage decorations and ornaments (if 
they may be so called) were formerly very home- 
ly ; a piece of old tapestry serving for the scene ; 
which you was to imagine, as the story of the 
drama required, represented a street, a grove, a 
castle, or the ocean : the stage was strewed with 
rushes, and the dresses made of buckram and 
baize, laced with lacquered leather: but what 
better could be expected for the prices taken ? for 
at so low a rate as two' pence were some of the seats 
in our ancient theatres; there were others at 6(/. 
If. and (the highest) 28, 6d. Some of the audleuce 
mt on stools upon the stage \ ^S9x^ Vvafe^^^^««t^ 
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He M^erim ncre ftefHiflltf t9^., 

pfMtioe it ii liwuglit ww cMnmsd €vfM- MMif v 
pNfme^fldJSeelilMl bMO irtradooed : tke phyi^ 
in dMMhn WM TCMuMd hj kUboff Bmam^m^ 
1549» bak the actiii^ dT plajaMtlM 



dm pkyoB^goMnllfbegia to aol ai three o^dodb ift- 
tiheaftoEMoe, that tiw whofe oi%litbe farfbnMi Ijp • 
^k^uliglri; The l^fiilcrMy aeem ie ktcr tiMBp t»: 
hmftnibiMd tiwgrooiid-iiMkfiir inoihcriiolalr* 
wm^gerpmBinKaato^ eelided • jyi^pef-dbiv/ a*- 
eppeen fom tiie loUoinDir hiO, pmked ia di0. 
ii|i0»drqiiMB iWH«9 taim ftom the eoDwIiM 
of iUft jtami ]» tiwr Haiifliaa Ukmy^ neHnit 

<< BjF herinjwfy^e perailion, «t Heady'ehooH^r 
erar agw* the €Vm JEIto^m, next to Mr. 1fifla%, 
hoolh, fiurii^fhetiBieof jBai^Aa&Mfap/iur, willhs: 
prawnted a litde epm, caUed The oU CrMctM ^ 

. the World new rented, with the addition of the 
C^oriouB battle obtained orer the Fremck and /^» 
niardi by hia Grace the Duke of Marlbonmgh^ 
The oontflBti are these, 1. The eraation o^A^m^ 
and jEm. 2 The intrigoes of Lucifer in the gar- 
den of Eden, S. Adam and Eve driven ont of Pe.* , 
radke, 4. C0fRgoi]^toplow;il£e2drinng8hee|^ 
5. Cam kflleth his brother il&^. 6. Abraham Jt^ 
fereth up his- jon haae, 7. Three wise men of 
the Eatty guided by a star, come and worshij^ 
Christ, 8. Joteph and Mary flee away by night* 
apoa MO ass^ 9. Kii^ Herotft croeity ; his sim'a 

4Piflafv Udem with cMdrca. 10* Bas^ 



titcs his friendsy and onlers his porter to keep the 
beggars from his gate. 11. Poor Laxarus comes a 
b^ging at rich Dives gate, the dogs lick his sores. 
19. The good Angel and Death contend for Laxa» 
rw^s life. 13. Rich Dives is taken sick and dieth ; 
be is buried in great solemnity. 14. Rich Dive$ 
in Hell, and Lazarus in Abraham^s bosom, seen in 
a most glorious object, all in machines descending 
m a throne, guarded with multitudes of angels ; 
with the breaking of the clouds discovering the 
palace of the sun, in double and treble prospects, to 
the admiration of aH the spectators " 

Drank, among farmers, a term used to denote 
Wild oats, which never fail to infest worn-out lands ; 
■o that when plowed lands run to these weeds and 
thistles, the farmer knows it is high time to fallow 
them, or else to sow them with bay-seed, and make 
pasture of them. Some^ indeed, destroy the drank, 
by sowing the lands with beans, and letting loose 
sheep upon them when young. This must be done 
in dry weather, and the sheep eat up the drank and 
other weeds, without touching the beans. 

Drapery, in sculpture and painting, the repre- 
sentation of the clothing of human figures, and also 
hangings, tapestry, curtains, and most other things 
that are not flesh or landscape. 

Draught, in trade, called also cloff or clough, is 
a small allowance on goods that are sold by weight, 
made by the king to the importer, or by the seller 
to the buyer, that the weight may hold out when 
the goods are weighed out by retail. 

Draught is a teim used in medicine for certain 
mixtures very useful in life : these are chiefly erne' 
lie draughts ooosistuiig of ipooA&^idxdGAk \xk y^^^"^ 
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wumUmUk^m^i U or so grains wmfm&ma^Sm 
9tidv^tT^jUmahednfigbtB9x^ ofjuanjarti 

tMiles } Efmuk Mda pwve as luefiil as mssttlipiiyi^ 
and may he use^ ftom 3 or 4 to 8 w 9 dranHi m 
maderalely warm watw. So/me draughts: tal^of 
safe of tartar oat sqni^ Iobiod juice half an ooooey 

oi' one scnqple of this eoncretejuioe, water an ounpfw 
antiQioBial wii^ 10 car 13 drops. Pour the lemi^ 

im^pifo^ the Biltf and when the effBrTesoeneehaii 
oeaM ^ the ml. It may be sweetened with 
sugar oirdin^syjN:^ A draught to promele^srs^ 
jnration may be thus prepared : Taho of Mindati 
rems' spirit^ or hfoor ^aoetated^unmonia, half as 
ounooy sp^B^rmiat water oneonnoet antimoiyal whi% 
10 or 1^ drapsy mix ihw^ together, and let iibm. 
whole be itakennt bed*tiine* 

. ])aAW*Bi^c«« in eommeroey pertain dotiesi &ilkm 
of the customs or of the excuse, allowed upon tiMic 
exportation of some of ow own manu£ictures ; er 
upoii obtain forts^n mercbandioe, that have paid- 
duty ofi importation. Drawbacks are paid by the 
collector of the customs at the port where the goods: 
are exported, on producing a debenture authenti- 
cated by the proper officers as the voucher for thw 
payment. Drawbacks prevent the natural tendency 
of capitals from being deranged by taxation. When. 
the duties paid on the imp<^rtadon of sugar, tobacco, 
&C. are r«tumed on th^ exportation, the trade iis 
those articles is paly replaced on the situatimi ifc 
would ha^e been in, if the articles had not been 
taxed. A still more equitable arrangement tfaaa 
that of diBw-backs, is to allow the merchant, who 
iwpoFtB aay coounodity which he may probably 
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warehouses, giving^ bond for the payment of duties, 
should be dispose of it f&e home coosomption. 
This is called ** bondiag," and is allowed to soom 
ccstent. 

Drawing, the art of representiiig tiie appew*- 
ances of objects upon a flat surfaoe, by means of aa. 
outline which describes their form, and shadow, 
which shews them round, prominent, near, distant, 
&c. The learner cannot be too strongly recom- 
roended to encounter the difficulty of using only a 
free stile ; for, though the pencil may thus seem, 
much less manageable, than if handled in a cramp- 
ed manner, this obstacle is as quickly overcome as 
any other, and the consequent advantages gfreat and 
las^g. In acquiring the command of the pencil, 
and a knowledge of the forms oi' bodies, large and 
distinct examples should be copied. In shadowing 
with India- ink, &c. large hair pencils should be 
used, which, if good, have as fine a point as any 
other, and water should never be spared. Whi^ 
we have drawn large, we can draw small ; but what 
we have drawn only small, we shall find ourselves 
very much at a loss to describe on a larger scale* 
We should copy both nature and good imitations of 
it, and improve ourselves by both: for though 
drawing is as it were a universal faculty, and nature 
a universal model, yet it avails us much to know 
how others have imitated it. We are free to im- 
prove upon former methods, but it is well that we 
should know them ; it is necessary, meanwhile, 
that we should be acquainted with nature ourselves, 
that we may discover their imperfections or be 
truly seniuble of their merits. Besides the know* 
ledge of simple outliaei the io»t^ iKJftsfio&ft Y^^^ 



of ddiimftiiig thftt which, independently of shiidovr 
to oeoefliarj to describe projection, mart b^ afttain- 
ed; Tins, whieh is ttways dependent on the pm- 
ciplesof ^^ ipen^pedivej" is, in representations ef 
aT>iifl« and many other objects, caUed <*ftre- 
rfiortening." See PfiRSPBcnyE. 
' Dreams have been described as the imagina- 
tions, ftnoiea, or rereries of a sleeping* man, and 
they are saud to be dedncible from the three following 
^tows : 1. The impressions and ideas lately ra- 
oelred, and particnliuiy those of the preceding day. 
2. .The stale of the body, particularly the stomadi 
Ibid brain ; and, 8. Association. That dreams 
ave, in part, dedncible from the imprMsions and 
ideas of the preceding day, appears from the Ire* 
cpient recnrrence of Uiese^ especially of the visible 
ones in onr dreamk ; in general, ideas that have not 
afiected the mind for some davs, recur in dreams 
only from the second and third causes. That the 
state of the body affects our dreams is e?ident from 
the dreams of the sick and of those who labour 
under indigestions, spasms and flatulencies : and a- 
little observation will shew that we are carried on 
fit>m one thing to another in our dreams partly by 
association. In proof of what we have advanced 
we may observe, 1st. That the scenes which pre- 
sent themsdves in dreams are taken to be real ; 
and we suppose ourselves present and actually 
hearing and seeing what passes, which is occa- 
sioned, by there being no other reality to oppose 
to the ideas which offer themselves, whereas in the 
common fictions of the.fancy,' while we are awake, 
tbere ia always a set of real external objects, strik- 
Afgrsome of our senses and ptec\udan%^XiV>N& \&»&-< 
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take there. Ag^in, the trains of'visiUe ideas whick 
occur in dreams are far mor6 vivid than common 
risible ideas, and may therefore be more emkj 
taken for actual impressions. Sndly, There is a 
great wildnees in our dreams ; for the brain during 
sleep is in a state so differeot from that in which-: 
the usual associations were formed, that they can 
by no means take place during vigilance, drdiy* 
We do not take notice of, or are offended at any 
inoonsistencies, but pass on from one to another. 
For the associations which should lead us thus to'^ 
take notice and be ofiended, are, as it were^ asleep ;- . 
the bodily causes also hurrying us on to other and*' 
new thuns successively. But if the bodily state be 
such as fevours ideas of anxiety and perplexity, thetf 
the inconsistency and apparent impcMsibility occur- 
ing in dseams are apt to gire great disturbance andl 
mieasiness. 4tbly. It is common in dreams for. 
persons to appear, to themselves to be transferred 
from one place to another, by a kind of sailing or • 
flying motion. This arises irom the change of the 
apparent magnitude and poaition of the images ex- . 
cited in the brain ; this change being such as a 
change of distance and positkm in oursdves would 
have occasioned. ^ 5thly. The dreams whfeh are 
presented in die first part of the nigfa^ are for the 
most part much more confused, irregular and diffi- 
cult to be remembered than those which we dream 
towards the morning, and these last are i^iea ra- 
tional to a considerable degree, and regulated ac- 
cording to the usual course of our associations: 
For the brain begins then to approach to the state 
of vigilance and that m which the usual associations 
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wiefB-ibniiMl ttid CbHMutod* Howisfcr Mfeoeuittoii 
liM-ioiiiepoif^iBwiMviidiiiccmnKts^ ■ 

"I>nDOBB,tiieteiviaiediii the adminll^oMitC'' 
Ibr in <^^8ter-£yfair. • '^ 

\JhmTqfthefora$^ is ui exact Tiew end Aemi- 
netion taken at certain times to know what beaels 
aie there ; In order that none may come on Hm 
fi wee t but ench as have right; and that the fbral 
be not overcharged with beasts. 

. Dbut, in mining, a passage cnt out underlie 
esriih, betwixt slwft and shaft, or turn and turn t or 
a passage or way, wrought 'under the earth, to tfie 
end of a meor of ground, or part of a meer. 

' I>snrr s^il, a s^ used under water, veered out 
right a-head by sheets, as other saib are. It serves" 
to keep the tri^ip'e head right upon the sea. in -'ia ' 
stem, and to hinder her dritnig too fiut iii''#> 
current. / .■ ' .. . ;• 

/ Danx, in mechanics, a small instrument ftr 
making such holes as punches wiU not conveniently 
serve for. Drills are of various sizes, and are chiefly 
used by smiths and turners. 

Drill, or DRnx-B0X,'a name given to an instro'* 
ment for sowing land in the new method of horse- 
hoeing husbandry. It plants the com in rows, 
makes the channels, sows the seeds in them, and 
covers them with earth when sown ; and all this at 
the same time, and with great expedition. The 
principal parts are the seed- box, the hopper, the 
plough and its harrow, of all which the seed-box is 
the chief. It measures, or rather numbers, out 
the seeds which it receives from the hopper, and is 
/ir tbk purpose as an artificial hand ; but it deli- 
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Vers out the seed much more equally than can be 
done by a natural hand. 8ee Plough. Wheever 
u desirous of knowing more intimately the wbofe 
apparatus ibr this method of sowing, may see it 
fuUy described, and illustrated with figures, by TuU, 
10 his Horse- hoeing husbandry. 

Drink, a part of our ordinary food in a liquid 
fonn, serving to dilute and moisten the dry meat. 
Hee Food. With respect to the abuse of driuk, the 
lilierty iH taken of quoting a passage from Dr. Bed- 
does, " On the Constitution and Management of 
Ihe Human Body :" 

** 1 allude here, as yon will perceive, to the pel- 
•on of fermented liquors. How wretchedly the 
drunkard usually perishes, you are not to bo told. 
The miseries which the sot, in trying to compound 
with excess, entails upon his declining years, are 
■omewhat less notorious. But the damage sum« 
tained by persons who, without belonging to either 
of tliese diHreputable classes, have not been pro- 
perly initiatfui in the discipline of temperance, ia 
least of all sus|)ected, though most deserving to b» 
understood. The mode of living in our English 
universities, accompanied by the subsequent history 
of the members, would most comphvtely exemplify 
the evil. Tliero is nothing in the manners of the 
age to urge tlio daring spirit of youth to frequent 
intoxication. It is therdbre to be expected that 
greater sobrii^ty should come to prevail in those 
seminaries ; and I believe all observers will agree, 
that this is remarkably the fact. The more onu* 
lent studi^nts, however, almost without exception, 
assemble in the afternoon, and partake <\^ v^n^&^vt) 
fiiam of Portugal, or toin% m\xX>n% ^^ \maM^ 



'Ar'tocky-aBd MUiatigi».|i<riiiciD Mil ip> m iimtwqi^ 
•OllMra/fiiidMefuvaleiit. The:pcaelioe 1^ lioaF, 
'4i^fnef • hdliihe g ereigr ennaUe idttstiiiciMii lof th». 
priMc of lifik Tfewlidb «ztarior i* TiaUgr^ 
fteled; and te mmbiBed teknts lof tiie pdlMv 
and the phikieophinl aDatoniMt oould proteJU^ 
ooDtrivetotitiMeseiitilik gtadoal .wasto of yoatlL- 
Aigas bfJohMiiag inqiaiEdd alacrily, :aod feeaahaia 
iMtion «tf gloomiiieM ia the plaoe of gaietji b ag ifc 
aoflfteat to appear. The'iuact injury ia, the Jaaaili- 
TlJie li^ipy ftcnlty of beingr earily plemd. TIm 
general feeling of existenoe aooa afterwaida 4il^ 
.Mnea laoeaMUitiy aneaaif, and ine spiritty txoqpl 
V&en inq»pocted ij conyifiality or soma rTihnnHj 
atDasenent, ooottantly droop. Other esBoaaMi 
iUiy.kiftpto cooaame the JPranietbean fira';.«lli 
'•l^oiighnoaingie eirciiinatence will aoooant-fiMr. 
iha gaoeffal sadSaeaiof theEnglii^ charaeiery tJbe 
-abuse of strong beenand wine is doubtless amoii^ 
the principal causes. The few heahhy Engiiah^ 
men at least who have always refrained from lheii|» 
aeem by no means deficient in cheerfidness ; ao 
ihat the bacchanalian who declared that he wDoU 
not keep company with any man that drank wator 
but fan counn Waller (Life of Waller tkepoet}f 
•had probably no other water-drinker . among Iqa 
acquaintance. Do not the nations, descended firom 
the same ancestors, differ from us at presentas 
widely in this article of temperance as in dramalio 
Jitdiiness of demeanor, and in a disposition 

<' To frisk beneath the burthen of four-scorsif 

<< You may wish to know what evil is portended 

iyr the gloom which I have described as begimuBg 
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culiaritiesof constitution which we are not able to 
csoertaiD, and on accidents which we cannot fore- 
see. As these shall dispose, it may be madness, 
dropsy, or palsy, preceded by the tortures of the 
goat. The least formidable termination is in hy- 
pochondriasis, of which thousands carry away the 
eeeds from the seat of their academical studies. As 
longf as they perserere in the pernicious habit, 
which perhaps unsuspectedly has taken root there, 
the advantages of a country residence, which so 
frequently falls to their share, can afford them no 
rdief. The continual depression, which, together 
with indigestion, forms this harrassing disorder, pur- 
sues them to their retirement ; and occasionally if 
eggrayated to feelings of insupportable horror.' 

Drosera, in botany, a genus of plants, herbn* 
ceous and of small size, and very singular in their 
structure. The leaves are furnished with ghm- 
dfilous hairs on the upper surface, and fringed 
round the edge: these hairs have each a small 
globule of pellucid liquor like dew, continuing even 
in the hottest part of the day, and in the foll^ ex- 
posure to the sun. Hence the English name " the 
sun-dew." The Drosera acaulis has a sessile 
flower in the bosom of the root leaves. These plants 
have the property of entrapping small insects 
within their folded leaves. This fact was disco- 
vered by Mr. Whately, who observed a fly in close 
imprisonment, in one of the contracted leaves, and 
on centrically pressing other leaves still in their ex- 
panded form, with a pin, he observed a sudden 
•lastic spring of them so as to become invertsd 
upwards, and as it were encircling the \^iti« 

VBOwNDiQf sigaiflies an «x^^QSi^^nL^1 \&«^V) ^ 
VOL, n. u 
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total imroemon in water. In some respects titeve 
seems to be a great similarity between death oecft- 
dooed by immeieion Id vr/iter, and that by straofo* 
lation, suffocation in fixed air, apoplexies, 6ec,. Id ill 
these cases, and in drowning, there is often siieh a 
TOspension of the Tital powers, as has the appear 
ance of a total extinction of them, bat Dcverthele i 
they may, by proper remedies, be set in motiaii 
again and the sulgect be rest o red to life; we shall 
in this place gire some directions with respect to 
persons apparently drowned. In remoring tka 
body to a conTenient place, care must be taken tluit 
h be not braised nor shaken Tioiently, nor roiigliljr 
handled, nor carried over any man's shouldeiey 
with the head hanging downwards, nor reDed 
upon the groond nor over a barrel, nor lifted 
up by the heels; for experience proves that 
all those methods may be injurious, and destroy 
the small remains of life. The nnlartonale 
'object should he cautiously conveyed by two or 
more persons ; or in a carriage upon straw, lying as 
on abed, with the head a little raised, and kept in as 
natural and easy a position as possible. The body 
beii^ dried with a cloth or flannel, should be placed 
in a moderate degree of heat, but not too near a 
large fire. The window or door of the room should 
be left open, and no more persons be admitted into 
it than ^ose who are absolutely necessary, as the 
lives of the patients greatly depend npon tiienr 
havmg the benefit of pure air. Tlie warmth most 
promising of success is that of a bed or blanket 
well heated. Bottles of hot vrater should be laid at 
ibe bottoiuB of the feet, to the ynxits of the knees, 
4A<f under the arm^plts; «ii^ ^^tvxtGoxv^^-^^WDii&j^. 
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^•nUitly lieatcil, or hot Imcks wrapped in cloths^ 
•hould b«! yarned oyw tlio body. Thu natural and 
kindly warmth of a healthy poion lying by th# 
•Ida of the bodyy baa baea found in aone caaaii 
partioolarly of chiUren, vary eifteaoiout. 

Should the aocident happen in the neighbourhood 
of a vrarm bath, brewhouie, bakehouae, gUaa- 
hoiiaoy or any other pbioe where warm leea, avheat 
enllen^ graina, sand, water, Ace. are easily pro* 
curedy it would be of great importance to place th» 
body in any of these moderated to a degree of heal 
little exocoding that of a healthy perMn ; or iu 
aumnier, the exposure to sun -shine has provol be* 
nefloial. Friction with the hand, or with warm 
flannel or coarse cloth, so aa not to iqjuro th# 
•kiB, ahoukl also be tried with perse?eranoe for % 
oonaiderabie period of time. 

The subject being plaoed in one or olher of those 
ndvantageons ciroumstancaa aa speedily aa possible^ 
a bellowB should be apfdied to one nostril whilst 
the otiier nostril and tho mouth are kept cJoaeil, and 
the lower end of the prominent part of the wind- 
pipe is pressed backward. Tlie bellows is fi be 
ivorked in this situation; and when thu bH>ti>«tia 
awelkNl by it, tho bellows should stop, auu au lui- 
siatant sliould proHS the belly upwardii to force the 
air out. The bellows should tlieti be upplied aa 
before aud the belly again to be prossod ; this i>rooesi 
should be repeated from twenty to tliirty tiiaes in 
n minute, so as to imitate natural breathing aa 
nearly as possible, flome Tolotile spirits heated 
may be held under the f alve of the bellows whilst 
it works. If a bellows cannot be procured Nome 
pmmatmakofild blew ittle ana oA \W ws^Jr^»>N\fi^A^ 
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«iiemmdiMl allvnr nortril ne^t^fimAmVttmJ 

If dwte beany ncriisafKtiirauig Kfi^siMhw 

iag^ gMpiagf twitotiog; or viy eotnvllmm mtitiiMr^ ^ 

IwMrtiaf cfAheiwartjdiewtnmafUw 

itid wannUiy opMny a vhh in tbe ann, or «Bte»; 

imI jifobr of th« neok :lMy prove 'bcnefieial^itefc 

tiM .^pnmtitjr of Mood teken nway.abonld boMm 

kige-The thioet ehoald' be tickfad withmfi.i<hM 

in. Older to e3Beite.a jpnpemityi to. vmait, aaAitlMi 

iMihiht, eo w to ^pwiyolBe enbeiuig. AtennipoQaAd^ 
oC'wirm. walcr may be- ndoiinatered aQiw*endii 
^MUy in order to leam whether the' poirar ffimmHf . 
towing befeturned, nad if it be^ a taMofiipoQiinlef . 
wini wine, orbten^and waler, nay te ipvM 
wiAi adfantagn ; b«t nol^ hefim, aa tlie li^imr dam^fiir. 
ftH into the luigabefbie jAeipowerof wMraUavinf .^ 
Mtotfnu The other meOiodaahaQld ha oomini*! 
wittiaidosEandpenemanoefMrtwo honnt^aqp*^-; 

w«rda» ahhaogh there ahocM not be the leaat ayaap- ; 
toaft.of life. .-I ::. : 

namna, tiie prieats or miiuatora of reiigionbef the 
antient Britona, and Gaula. The draida were, 
dioaen out of the best families ; and w^e helid».- 
bMh by the bonoars of their birth, aad Iheir offic|B> ! 
in thtf greatest yeneration. They are. said tp have j; 
nnde r at ood aatrologry, geometry, nataral hiatory, : 
paittica, and geography : they had the adminia. • 
tration of all sacred thuigss w^ie.tfae iqterprelafa 
of religioni and thejodgea of all affairs, indifferently.^ 
Wlmerer refused obedience to t^em, was dedavad 
impioQS and aocucaed ; they h^d the immortali^ ■ 
of the soul, aad the metempsydiosis ; diey are ()i« 
widodby aomeinto aeTecal dtta^vi ^:^«nwdk. 



jbtrdi) eaba§^, semnothii, and saroiiid»: they bad 
acbkf, or arch-druici, in eveiy nation; he was 
aiortofhighprteflt) hating anabeolote eathoiily 
orerthereat^ and waeamtsMeMhy the meal ean^ 
aideraUe among his sunriTora. The TO«th iiiedl» 
be inatnicted by them, retiring wiUi them to cavee 
anddeaohite forests, where they were sometimes 
kept twenty years. Tliey preserved the memory 
and actions ofgntd men by theip TOfscs ; bat«re 
nid te have saeriAced men to Mercury. Gnaar 
imagiBed that the dmids eame from Britain iota 
Gaol, bat several among the modem writeni are ef 
a-difibrent opinion. 

From the fbHowing Proclamation for a meeiimg 
qfthe Wei$h hardt^ at Hidsnmmer 1796, it wonid 
appear that the institutiQiis of the dmida are net yet 
whoUy extinct:— '' In the year 1797, the son 
bebigin Alban Hevin, or the smnmer solstioe, an 
inritation was given in the hearing of the coontry 
and tiie government, under the period of a year 
and a day, with protection for all who might aedk / 
ibr privilege and graduation in sdeace and bard^ 
ism, to repair to the London Meeting, npen Frim- 
rese-hill; to the chair of Glamorgan, upon Tyla y 
Gawl ; and to the chair of North Wales, at Oa«- 
wys; wh«re there will not be a naked weapon 
against them ; and then and thsre, in the presenea 
of M. Dn, loloMoigaawg, andB* Glas, and others, 
bards according to Sie privilege of the bards of tiia 
irie of Britain, to deliver and set forth the jndgmeat 
<^ the sessions, in the iaee of the san, and in tha 
eye of the light, on all withrsspectta genins and 
moral conduct, who may seek §or pre^deacy and 
fmmkg9» And ilio attlMlKDM uA^^MMbiten^ 
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iaid, to pronounce on the meriif , and to ttdjudg^ > 
a prize, for tbe best translation, into Welshjof Gray*» 
ode, << The Bard ;" and relating to other matters, 
aocording to the -rights and customs of the bards of « 
the isle of Britain. 

** Ygwyr yn erhyn y hyd f 
" The truth, in opposition to the world." 

DuvUf-tympanum^ b amilitary musical instrument 
in form of a cylinder, hollow within, and cohered 
at the two ends with vellum, which is stretehed or 
slackened at pleasure by the means of small cords 
and sliding knots. It is beat upon with sticks, . 
Some drums are made of brass, but they are com- 
monly of wood. There are several beats of th« 
drum, as assembly, chamade, reveille, retreat, 8(G* 
The drum is known to all nations. , 

Drummer, he that beats the drum, of whom 
each company of foot has one, and sometimes two. 
Every regiment has a drum- major, who Las the 
command over the other drums. They are distin- 
guished from the soldiers, by cloaths of a different 
fashion : their post, when a battalion is drawn up, 
is on the flanks, and, on a march, it is betwixt the 
divisions. 

Drums, Kettle^ are two sorts of large basons of 
copper or brass, rounded in tbe bottom, and covered 
with vellum or goat- skin, which is kept fast by a 
circle of iron, and several holes fastened to the 
body of the drum, and a like number of screws to 
screw up and down. They are much used among 
the horse, as also in operas, oratorios, concerts, &c« 

Diii;NiUENNEss, a well known affection of the brain 
oceaaioaed by drinking too itfA^ oi VoSunkaiisu^ 

1 
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liquor. Drunkenness appears in different consti- 
tutions: some it makes gay, some sullen, and 
S4>me furious. Themiscbief of druokenness con- 
sists in the following bad effects. 1. It betrays mosl- 
constitutions either into extraTsgances of anger, or 
sins of lewdness. 9. It disqualifies men for the 
duties of their station, both by the temporary dis- 
order of their faculties, and at length by a constant 
incapacity and stupefaction. 3. It is attended with 
expences, which can often be ill spared. 4. It is sure. 
to occasion uneasiness to the family of the drunkard. 
.5. It shortens life. To these consequences of drun- 
kenness must be added the pecuhar danger and 
mischief of the example. *^ Drunkenness" (says 
Paley) ** is a social festive rice. The drinker col- 
lects his circle ; the circle naturally spreads ; of those 
who are drawn within it, many become the cor- 
rupters and centres of sets and circles of their own ; 
every one couirtenancing, and perhaps emulating 
the rest, till a whole neighbourhood be infected 
from the contagion of a single example. With 
this observation upon the spreading quality of 
drunkenness may be connected a remark which 
belongs to the several evil effects above recited. 
The consequences of a vice, like the symptoms of 
a disease, though they be all enumerated in the 
description, seldom all meet in the same subject. 
In the instance under consideration, the age and 
temperature of one drunkard may have little to fear 
from inflammations of lust or anger ; the fortune 
of a second may not be injured by the expence ; ' a 
third may have no family to be disquieted by his 
irregularities ; and a fourth may possess a consti- 
tution fortified against the ]goVsoii ^^ i$aniQ%XiiSs^^« 
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But if. At we always ought to do, we tio d xpaimd 
within the oonae^eiioea ofourcoodnct, the mia- 
ohief and tendencj of the czaiD|de, the abo?e cir* 
omnataBces, however fortnaate for the indindaalt 
will be fbandto vary the gniit of his intemperinoe 
less, probably, than he snq^poaes. Although the 
waste of time and money may be of small im'^or- 
tanee to you, it may be of the utmost, to some one 
or other whom your society corrupts. R^Mated 
orloDg continued excesses which hart not your 
health, may be fatal to your companion. Although 
you have neither wife nor child, nor perart, to 
lament your abseoce from home, or expect your 
return to it with terror ; other fiunilies, niiiose hus- 
bands and fhthers have been invited to share in your 
ebriety, or encouraged to imifalte it, may justly 
lay their misery or ruin at ypiir door. This will 
hold good, whedier the person seduced, be seduced 
immediately by you, or the vice be propagated 
from you to him through several intermediate ex* 
amples." 

With regfard to the theory of drunkenness, it 
may be observed, that the common and immediate 
cffi^ of wine is to dispose to joy, that is to intro- 
duce such degrees of vibrations into the nervous 
sjstem as are attended with a moderate degree of 
pleasure. This it seems to do by impressing agree- 
able sensations on the stomach, which are thence 
propagated to the brain, continue there, and call 
up the several assodated pleasures that have been 
formed from pleasant impressions made upon die 
alimentary duct. The sickness and head-aoh which 
drunkeanesa occasions the aacoeedmg morning, 
vke, probMyt from tbe unme&aXft VBS^c^MitfnA 
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made on the nenres of the litomach, and from the 
sympathy which the parts of the head have with 
the brain, the part prindpally affected in dranken* 
Besi, by denying their nenres immediately Irom iL 

Drunkenness is punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, and in law, is no excuse for any crime collii- 
mitted during the paroxysm. 
.^ Drtads, dryades, in the heathen theology, a sort 
of deities, or nymphs, which the ancients thought 
inhabited groves and woods. Thjey differed from 
the Hsimadryades, these latter bdng attached to 
some particular tiee^ with which they were boni» 
and with which they died ; whereas the dryades 
were goddesses of trees and woods in general. 
Mention is also made of a kind of prophetesses, or 
witches, among the Gauls, called dryades or druids. , 
SeeDaums. • 

Dry-rot b so oaOed by architects in contradis- 
tinction only to the more usual circumstances of 
decay to which wood is liable : such a designatioii . 
howcTer does not appear the most digible, as it is 
now sufficiently ascertained to arise only lironi 
moisture. The Dry-rot, as it is called, then consists 
in a more or less rapid decomposition of the subr 
stance of the wood from moisture deposited on it 
by condensation : to the action of which it is mor^ 
disposed in certain situations than in others ; and 
this moisture operates more quickly on wood whieh 
most abounds with the saccharine, or fermentible 
principle of the sap. In a work* professedly written 
on the subject, appears the following remarks : 
*' Several pieces of fir- wood having been pi*omis* 

* RandaH's Pluloao]^hicai IjKtfi^Vs^ . 
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cuiiusij luiviVB loipBCiMr' HI ■ iiioiKnnHBm*ffMr 
lift liittetMiljr « ftir Meki, tifn^y tqNMi MiniriMi^ 

fimced to- ik a^ oompliBte ito|p»:'^ 'Tfeai''fiiol^ i^ 
Iltuw MlMioloryt in M %^ *» ii iheiiiN^ 
«iiiliiQHnl;d0gi«e ofhiitt^difylidKaildMsei tod olte' 
tUiigiiAvimlilct»pf« tb* flrtliimH li^ the ftnM9>'* 

wfaidb ti^ood nioit of'onf iMulflingft ttii^lSiiilMraly 'kr 
laipyb tb cpqtdtt < conaj^^ 

fiQed^ Old '|Mi^''«e^itrd^^^fi^ mow iit-r 

flNMl^lb ebdUi^iMrt^ 

tiBmi of • iraO^^^ wkn A«i woq4 ii^ g>^ 'F' 

jwd the igiW»pli^*^ ini' ^iS(^jiitiittiim mot iMViiig' 
st^testjMi^ ^H^^c^ ^ litetitraliw the mar! 
f^tedf mm gach a.miter, tiiey aflbrcf a direct 
psbidumto th^fun^ pltunt, which when ^qn-* 
dtodf glrowsand'spiteeds iteielf orer the snrftce 
ofthe wood,' widte and e?ery oootigaotu substance. 
•-i0ak«woodi8'iidfso sood' infected as- the fir, nor 
^prhea it if,, Is it iko n^dly destroyed ; wliich per* 
Imi.is theeaose yn/ty in Fmnce so little has been 
#mmo(meeming it, iii whidk conntiy they gene* 
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* The expedient of letting in' air seems to haTe* 
been partioalerly attended to by the ingenious ar- 
chitects of our gothic churches, who widi that vievr 
/oft Fsimiur openings in UMweDs between the tw» 
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Yally employ it in their buildings ; but tbat it doei 
sttffor, as well as other woods, from this rot, there is 
abondant proof in our own houses when it happeoe 
to be employed in than ; as well as in our shipa : 
to prevent it in the latter of which, as well as in the 
former, numerous experiments have been tried witk 
very little or no benefit to the public. — Some build- 
ings have it from the looality of their situations, 
others from the nature of the material employed, 
and some from a too rapid finishing. When it takes 
place from situation, viz. damp- walls near the 
earth's suriace, it is generally if not universally oo» 
casioned by the percolation of water from th^ 
bigher ai][joining grounds, which thus intercepted 
in its current attempts to follow the general hy- 
drostatic law of elevating itself by the syphon fine, 
to a height equal to that from whence it had its 
origin. Drains made athwart the ascending ground, 
miii very little descent or fall, and made of the 
depth of one yard for each yard of ascent, and 
from the foundation, until equal to the height that 
such damp ever arises, would in most cases prore 
a prevention for the dpy-rot where it originated 
from extreme moisture. When the cause arises 
from the state of the material, or from the too n^id 
finishing, or indeed any other stimulus, the effectual 
remedy is to char, or carbonise the sur&ce of thu 
wood, which may be easily done in as far as con- 
cerns the timbering of a building by exposing it to 
the operation of fire, and this may be very much 
facilitated by previously washing the surface with a 
solution of nitre, and this procsss would still be 
more complete, if the wood was slightly wrought 
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don, in which this rot had heen disoovered by pr»- 
tniding itself through the skirting, dado, &c.of the 
principal rooms ; these having been removed as well 
as the flooring hoards, the girders and other tim- 
bers were found in a state of decay, so much so 
that it was deemed expedient to remove the whole, 
which having been done, the new timber with such 
of the old as was found fit to be replaced, wero all 
well charred, as also the flooring boards, which being 
only partially infected, it was not deemed necessary 
to replace by new ones, and in addition to their being 
^haiTed tliey were washed with a solution of the 
sulphate of iron : — this repair has now. been mads 
several years, in a situation too of extreme mcis- 
ture, and where the dry-rot had been almost an 
anbual visitor, and was efiected at much less ex* ' 
pence than any previous repair for it, in consequence 
of much of the old wood having been charred and 
replaced, which was never done in previous repairs. 
— Gloster Lodge has since been also repaired for 
this rot, adopting, as far as its timbering Mas con- 
cemed,the mode of preparing it herein recommended, 
and if builders in general were to aspire to a praise 
so heroic as that of disinterestedness, and make use 
of it for their employers in cases which come under 
their notice, scenes of decay destructive of some of 
the best structures the country can boast, would be 
avoided. <^lt might be also employed to secure the 
timbering of our ships ; it oflers every facility, by 
the assistance of chemistry, of being accomplished 
to the slightest material made use of. . It is well 
known that most of the acids possess the power of 
charring' in proportion tolliefoTcewitU which they 
ivtaja tbeir oxygen. CVvhtcwX \\wa \w^ >a^«Mk> 
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known as indestructible ; the autieuts were ac- 
quainted with it, as is obnous from the piles on 
^bich the famous Temple of Ephesus was built 
having been so prepared, nor have there been want- 
ing instances within our own knowledge. This in- 
destructibility given to wood by charring, arises, 
according to Dr. Bancroft, from its absorption of 
oxygen, in which state he remarks it will resist the 
combined action of the sun, air, and moisturefor hun- 
dreds of years. Dr. Parry also observes " that he 
had read that charcoal buried in the moist earth bad 
come down to us perfectly sound from the times of 
the Romans, and that posts long withstood the 
same moisture, if the part intended to be put into 
the ground was charred all round to a certain 
depth. Impressed with these facts, he determined to 
try an artificial coat of charcoal ; and when new 
water shoots were constructed, he strongly and 
carefully rubbed them with a coat of drying oil, 
which he dredged all over with a thick layer of 
charcoal finely powdered and contained in a muslin 
bog. Afler 2 or 3 days when the oil was thoronghly 
dry, and firmly retaine<l the greatest part of the 
charcoal, he brushed off what was loose, and over 
that which adhered a coat of common paint was 
applied, and in a few days after, a second ; the whole 
became a firm and solid crust, after which the 
shoots were put into their places, and being exa- 
mined many years afterwards appeared perfectly 
sound. He does not think lamp black, which is a 
pure species of charcoal, would have answered th^ 
purpose of forming a thick defensive covering so 
w ell as the grosser charcoal wKvcVv W \>s«^. % VjoX 
ff/iaterer sort of charcoal \a eia^V^-^^^^ NX ^>is^ 

VOL. It. X 
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either to be fretk made, or heated again m doee 
Teasels, so as to expel the water which it'gree^SSy 
attracts from air. — This was an ing^ioiifli ootf* 
trivaDce by way of e3q)erimeiit, but the abooii 
might haFC been charred ; but if charcoal fiat oa 
in this way protects the surftce on which it is ap» 
plied, very beneficial results would be derived in 
cases of dry-rot by adopting it to all light wain- 
.icoting and other wood- work which is fixed tolwaQi^ 
where charring by the common mode might waip 
and injure it. Dr. Darwin, who was fond .of 
speculating, *< supposed that the rot of wood migfafc 
be entirely prevented by soaking dry-tirobor firstm 
lime water, till it had absorbed as much of it aa 
may, and then after it is dry by soaking it in a 
weak solutioQ of vitriolic acid in water ; which wiU 
unite with the lime already deposited in the pcnrea 
of the timber, and convert it into gypsum : whidt 
he supposes will not only preserve it irom decay 
for many centuries, if it be kept dry, but aiso 
render it less inflammable. — He also conceives thai 
beams so impr^nated would be less liable to swagv 
and boards so prepared less liable to warp." In the 
immense salt mines of Hungary, many large 
wooden props which support the roof, and are per* 
petually moistened with salt wat^ trickling down 
them, are said to have suffered no decay for many 
centuries. 

The reader is referred for a fuller account of this 
anbjeet to Mr. Randal's *' Philosophical En- 
quiry." 

DuGTiLmr, a property of certain bodies, whereby 

* PhyxoVo^. 
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tbey &>« eapable of being expanded, or stretched 
Ibrtb, by means of a hammer, press, &c. The 

rmt ductility of some bodies^ especially of goldi 
rery surprizing : the gold betters and wire* 
' drawers furnish us with abundant proofs of this 
property : a single grain of gold may be beat into 
an extent of sereral square inches, and yet the leaf 
lemain so compact, as not to transmit the rays of 
light, and Dr. Halley found that a small cube of. 
g^, whose side is the 1- 100th part of an inch only» 
ootttsins 3,433,000 risible parts. M. Heanmnr 
fliwws that in the common way of drawing gold- 
Km, « cylinder of sihner 83 uM^es long and 1 j inch 
Jb diameter is stretched to 1,163,580 feet, or ii 
634,698 times longer than bef^, which amounts 
to aiNmt 9f leagues. To wind this .thread* on silk 
ftv use, they first flatten it, in ddng which^ it 
^ Vtnetehes one-fourth more, so that the twenty-two 
' laches are now eartended to about 180 leagues iH 
length. Glass is also Tcry ductile, and may bo 
spun out into exceedingly &iie threads. Oar ordt* 
nary simmers do not fbrm their threads of silk, flax, 
&c. with half the expeditioo as the glass-spinnerS 
do threads of this brittle matter. Tlie mdhod of 
perfinrming this is as follows: There are two work* 
nen employed ; the first holds ope end of a pieeo 
of glass over the flame of a tomp, and when tfio 
heat has soflened it, a second operator apj^ies • 
glass hook to the metal thus in fusion, and, with* 
drawing the hods again, it brings with it a thread 
of glass, which still adheres to the mass, then fit- 
ling his hook on the circumfereiice of a wbed about 
30 inches in dnmeter ; he tonw the whe^ as fast 
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M lie. pkucf ; whick 4ifiwiog oQt the thnids.l^Ki^ 
itooitsnui, tSl k is oorered with a skeiii 9C gtMftf 
duead,. ThamiiiiAiii^ioD over the bii^4tfK^ 
QMhes inaennhfart Mnff wound out like a oki^ ^ 
fUkuiNiDthewlied; and the parts astbej xenil 
from the .flame, eooliDg, beoome more cohcwiat || 
those next lothem, and diis by degrees: the paxftl 
aearest the fiie are always the least cohetent,, |h»1 
ff oeoseqiMiioe must gi?e way to the effort tlii^tfaft 
les^ msksto draw them towards the whe^L/lk.ii 
•■id that iba flexilHlity of glam inoteassa in pcf)^ 
portioii to die fineness of the dureadi andtha^ppph 
baUy^M we but the art of drawing thHi|4%ip 
#ner,as. a spider^s web, we m^ffat weave stafiutql 
^oths of than for wear. \.-*:^ 

ji DDBL,aniglecombaft».at a.time and j^lpMS^'^^ 
foiirtadt iaeoBi e qoenee of a chall en ge* Thisrai^ 
torn eamaerigimifly from the nortfiem nitiiops^ 
among whom it was usnal to decide all their cmh 
troveraies by.anns. Both the accuser and a ccn aet 
gare pledges to the judges on thdr respectiTO bem 
halves ; and the costom'prevailed to iar among thft 
Germans, Danes, and Franks, that none were eK«. 
eased from it but women, sick people, cripples, and 
suoh as were under twenty-one years of ag^ or 
above sixty. Even ecclesiastics, priests, and n^^inbii 
were obliged to find 4:hampiotts to fight in their 
slead. The pmushment of the vanquished was 
cither death, by hanging or beheading; or, motip; 
latiQD <^>rt)e members, according to thedrcum* 
atanoes of the case. Duels were at first admitted, 
not .only on criminal occasions, but on |Sorae. civil 
j[of the .niaintenance of rights to estates, .a94 
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tiie like : m latter times, bowerer, befbra they wera 
intirely abolished, they wtre restrained to these ibor 
owaif 1» That the crime ahoald be capital, f. 
Thai it should be certain the crime was perpetrated. 
S. The accused must, bycommoii finne, be sap* 
peaedgnihy. And 4. The matter not capaUe ef 
jftoofby witnesses. In Engknd, though the trial 
of dn4 is disused, the law on which it is founded 
h still in force. Dud at present, is used for a sin* 
gle combat on some primte quarrel, and must be 
immeditated, otherwise it is called a renconntre. 
If a person be killed in a dad, both the prindpals and 
seconds are guilty of murder, whether the secmids 
engage or not. It is also a Teiy high ofioice to 
€ih^lenge a person, either by wm*d or letter, or la 
be the messrager el* a challenge. Tlie serere edida 
made by Lewis XIV. against duels, did in a great 
measure put a stop to the custom in France. 

DuKB is either the title ef a sorereign pripce, aa 
the duke of Savoy, Plinna, &c. the grand duke ef 
Tuscany, Muscovy, &o. or it is the title of honoor 
and nobility neict below princes. The commandera 
of armies in time of war, the governors of provmcea, 
and wardens of marches, in time ef peace, were 
called duces, under the latter emperors. The Qo&m 
and Vandals divided all Gaul into dutehies and 
counties, the governors of which they somedmea 
call duces, and sometimes eamiiet. In France, 
onder the second race of kings, though they re* 
tained the name and form of ducal gevemment, 
there were scarcely any dukes except those of Bur- 
gundy, Aquitain, and France. In England, among 
the Saxons, the commandem of armies, he. wera 
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wOed Msii^'lteft^fidMMit any additioii, till £1^ 
«iia«IlL.iiiile kk Mm, the black pnnce, duke of 
Qprnirill ;.'aftdr Mom there were nibrfe made ui« 
tifctHrttw.mamwr^ rtir thifi dmrmding tothearfai^* 
imnty. l>«dm,' Hiei^ at present, ifl a mere title 1^ 
d^tty withoiit giriog^any domain, territory, w jup* 
rndioiifln dip«r Uie pitoelrom wJbenoe the tide k 
mknic A doke ia created by patent, cinctnreM^r 
avor^ jnBtit&e:of state, impontixm of a; oap.fod 
forqiMt.of fifiM 00 hit bead, and a verge of goU 
put into lui. hand. His title is Graeo ; iuid» intlko 
fltyleof the heralds. Most noUe prince. 
. : DuMBHssB^ the privation ^the ihcuhy oisg^u^ 
The most general or rather'ihe sale eaose^' 
dombnjBSsis'tlie want of the sense of bearing. The, 
use of language is onginaUy acquired by imitstiiug. 
artiiJiilate sonnds. From this source of sntdDi*; 
goice .deaf pec^la are entirely excluded } ti^y 
cannot acquire articolate sounds by tiie ear : un- 
less, therdbre, articulation be communicated to 
them by some other medium, these unhappy peo- 
pie must for ever bedepriyed of the use of lan- 
guage ; and as language is the principal source of 
knowledge, whoe? er has the niisfortune to want 
the sense of bearing must remain in a. state little 
superior to that of the brute creation. See Beaf- 

MESS. 

DoNXEBs, or tunkers^ a sect of Christians peculiar 
to America, whioh arose about the year 1784, and 
Ihrmed a kind of commonwealth, the prindpal sest 
of which is Pennsylyania. The dunkers baptize by 
immersion ; dress like dominican Mars ; never 
^Isrelbeir heads <tt beards \ have different apaxt-^ 
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ments for the two sexes ; subsist chiefly on vege- 
tables, indulging in mutton only at love-feaits ; 
allow themselves no bed, unless in sickness, usin^, 
in their separate cells, benches to lie upon, and 
blocks of wood for pillows. Their principal idea of 
discipline is the mortification of the body ; and 
doctrinal tenet, the denial of the eternity of punish- 
ment. Their common appellation, karmUssmdunkerSy 
conveys an idea of their character in one word. 

Duodecimals, in arithmetic, are numbers pro- 
ceeding in a proportion of twelves ; in the same 
way as decimals proceed in a proportion of tens. 
This way of conceiving an unit divided is chiefly 
in use among artificers, who generally take linear 
dimensions of their work in feet, inches, and twelfth 
parts of an inch. In squaring their dimensions, 
duodecimals are multiplied into duodecimals, and 
the 0[>eration is called <^ cross- multiplication :" 
Rule. Under the multiplicand write the corres- 
ponding denominations of the multiplier : multiply 
each term in the multiplicand,' beginning at the 
lowest, by the feet in the multiplier, and write the 
result of each under its respective term, observing 
to carry an unit for every twelve, from each lower 
denomination to its next superior. In the same 
manner, multiply all the multiplicand by the prime 
in the multiplier, and set the result of each term 
one place removed to the right hand of those in the 
multiplicand. Do the Eam^ with the seconds in 
the multiplier, setting the result of each term two 
places removed to the right hand of those in the 
multiplicand. Proceed in like numner with all the 
rest of the denominations, and their sum, when 
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. Dfiiie,likeni ofgnrlng'sluliiigoolmitto ill%s 
doHif, and odwr ndblttioes, wh^^ thdr teal^: 
it imijeh iiny rof e J, and Taloa enhanced. Thia ^ 
dHpenda cAikflr en tiiiee tiiSAga, iris. 1. Piinrtn|^t 
tte-anrfteeof &6 atofla to recei?e and relaa tkfi 
eolten; iHiidi is performed by Washing thekn Ip- 
different leys, dige^ing, beating, &c. ; bymeina^^ 
which the Tisooos ffluten of the silk- worms nata<' 
n% ^^dhering to Sidr threads, is washed an4 
deansed from them, and thus they become fitto4 
gradually to imbibe the colours. By these also 
the greasy fbnfaiess adhering to Wool and flax ii 
seoured off. See Cloth. S. 8o to grind tbs 
eohniis, as that they may enter the body duly pM- 
pared, and preserve their brightness undimini&ed, 
8. The ^bird consists hi hating beaiitif\il colours. 

Dyeing properly so called is a chemioal pr6- 
oess ; and m order that it may succeed, it is ne-: 
cessaiy that the eohmring matters should be dia« 
aelred in some fluid, and that their attraction to 
lAiliSfiiiifliioidd be ksaUun that to the stuff. The 
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StuflT ffiDeitrei the dye better in propoitioii to the 
degree of affinity which the oolaariog matter has 
to it, and totbeadrait relatively, lor if the attrao^ 
tioB to.ibe atiiir i»iiil^ more than to tba aeiiuBt, 
Ihe atuffreeehres the dye. too rapidly ; if on te 
^i^ber haqd iti attraction to the adTonIt ia too great, 
4)^ atoff will either not take ^ t^ at aU, <» it 
Witt iMk^ it Tery ekiwly and faindy. WanA has a 
•tnmger attraotm for oddoring matten than aiUci 
-allk&in. cotton, and thin latlar • stronger than 
linen. The essential dcemnstanoesin dyeing ava 
tft^soertain' the affinitiea. of ihe 'Oitouing sob* 
aftmoe ; .tot, to the admits; seeondly, todiosa 
ll bst u n pss .which modify- its ooilonr, increase its 
fiiilliancy, and strengthen its union wiA sliiifi 
tdwdly.to.the dliiBrentdg^Bti which may change 
^. odkypr, and.princjfatty to air and light. .In 
dhreing the title of Mordant is applied to tluse safth 
wuMswlEuph sertre as intermedm between the ^ 
loiiring particles and the stqff to be dyed, either for' 
||ba.]^u|KWjS..of:.fMsttitating, or of sondifyiag thmr 
ttHpoJunatioii, and'bj^ their. 'means ooloon an rt^ 
md, brightened, made to strike, and rendeie^ moie 
cknrable. If a soffident nomberof eoiourini^ t m i ibe m 
MjiA ber procored whidi had an affini^tsr cMi 
nAnen^ta anvwer all Jbe pntposes of dyeieg> thsit 
nil wouUllieexoeiidipgly simple and easy. Bofe 
except indigo there is scarcely a dye-stnff. if hick 
yiddis of itself fi, fpoo^eolanr sitffiaenify permann 
to deserve.tlw name of nidye. Thli diiBtenl^.i* 
obriated by empkiykig ant intermedtile sobstmce^ 
which has a stroi^'moity both Ibr the stuff and 
the colonting matter, and this hi the chief ^{ui^^oae^ 
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ftrwhiflhUieiiMrduituiUfleiJk Thwjlr|iii^l<|l 
fllMiefli eniploy«d m mordaato are alamiiKMHi ftHil^ 
liDM^ineteliio oxjdei, soaie aalriagcBi mAttMott^ 
and •BUiil BMltaRi. The three steple eokovilk 
dpfneing: are wd, ydloir»«iibliier«tt<rtlM^'McMil 
■no wwaiMJai nf thmr IMBnatriuiilHietfifital 
oftlK JMide oolonr «ferepiodaiMd- hj vmog ilMlanH 
drift, fir bjr TatyiBrthe qpoitl^ oCooloml^ 
liolM^ er iB4h0c«M«rooiiipMidodmMvl|f>MU 
qrifacrlba pniportioil^ «lM«diftieiiliiHifl*:iiiAa;W 
niudi tfaaj w campiwdi ' "*(^ 

iM» am ptodttae* tyaa et i a e t^ kflMMH^'^Mtf 
fwn. ko imoay te ufaud pradvkslUkitrdiM 
iwuidarv a«ha.aaidMBtnw HABrtudl-iNMdMlMto 

«Ml7» M itdd^lMfe, «niolli, fifeiMlfroarWfk' «i 

Tbe jniiMipal bltmmttfima Migo, wwMl)li|^ 
iraodwid PHMunMaa; 
Tke pnoa^: oiBraponmd iwloiini ftri fttdtadl 

ky ndifaf iIm umplfr in «Im dyuttgr Bt^ 
^kfiiag Ua atnff tot iiMbathiif aoa rinpto ertoiir/ 
liMiaitlMtafaiiotiiar. 

Dniuan gignify prdperiy the aoieiioe ff n^^ 
fcte^ y hirt matbeinidicTiwii, bythiaterm, ludBt^ 
dtaadtheioieiioe ef the motiMreT t«dihedkaa# 
kapel one aaelher. 

Dvnairry junoiig lualoriaiiBi itfalllea^ e nee' ev 
f pciiiiap of kJBga ef the aeme Ube dr haStlr 
mtdk were the dysMtiia niEgjp, 
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ifibihefiftli ktter k tbe ilphabel, and the seooiiA 
T«wcly liH diffBmt pronanciatioiift in mast kiii- 
gmgw. The Gredn have their « and i, er kng 
and ehort e. The French havetheir e open, e mas- 
cdliney and e feminine or mute. In English there 
ive three kinds of e, epcn w kmg, as in cpesr, freer • 
short, as in wtt^ kepU eiid mute as in /oof » eosM^ 
&C. ils a numeral, £ stands for S50. In Sea* 
charts £ stands for £ast: £ byN. abd £ byS. 
Siist by North, and East by South. 

Eacblb. See Faijco. 

JUoLi, in heraldry, the eagle Is accounted one 
«t!themost nofaie bearings in armoury, and, ac- 
cording to the learned in this sdoice, ought to be 
^en to none but such as greatly excdi in the 
virtues of generosity and courage, or ibr having 
dene singular senrioes to their sovereigns. 

.Among the andents, the eagle vras held sacred 
4o Jupiter, and on that aceount placed on bis mseg^xe. 
It is wdl known that the Romans had the greatest 
veneration for it, looking upon it as the talisman of 
th^iitale,and taking il ibr their principal ensign. 
It was either of gold er silver, borne singly on the 
point of a pike, till the time of Constantino, when 
the empire being divided into the eastern and west- 
em, the eagle was afterwards represented with two 
heads. 

EiOLb, Blaekf ma order of knighthood, instituted 
bythedectffir of Braadenbuigh, vblVI^V ^^^ 
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being crowned king of Pnunia. The knights of 
this order wear an oiange- coloured ribband, sos* 
pending a black eagle. 

Eagle, White^ a sitnilar order in Poland, insti- 
tuted in 1SS5, by Uladislaus V. on occanon of tiis 
marriage of bis son Casimir to the daughter of the 
great duke of Lithaania. The knights of this 
order wear a chain of gold suspending a silrer 
eagle, crowned. 

Eaolbt, a diminutive of eagle, properly signi* 
ffring a young eagle. In heraldry, when there an 
several ei^les on the same escutcheon, they are 
termed eaglets. 

Ear, in anatomy, the organ of hearing. A very 
delicate and fine membrane - carried along through 
the cavities of the labyrinth, is ibrmed of an ex- 
pansion of the auditory nerve, and is the primary 
part of the organ of hearing, as the retina is ftrmed 
of the expansion of the optic nerve, and is the 
primary organ of seeing. 

Ear- PICK, an instrument of ivory, silver^ or other 
metal, somewhat in form of a probe, for cleaning 
the ear. The Chinese have a variety of these in- 
struments, with which they are very fond of tick- 
ling their ears; but this practice, as Sir Hans 
81oane judiciously observes, must be prejudicial to 
so delicate an organ, by bringing too great a flow 
of humours on it. 

Earl, a British title of nobility, next' below a 

marquis, and above a viscount. Earls were anciently 

called comites, because they were wont comitari re- 

gem, to wait upon the king for council and advke. 

^« Oermnos call thtm gra'sct^ as landgrave, mar* 
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grfLte, palsgmye, rfaeingprave ; the Saxons ealdor^ 
miBii, ankssff Uiat title might be more properly ap- ' 
pIM to omr dakee ; the Danes, ' eorias ; -aiKl utt* 
Hmbb,eaila. ThetHle^orighiiillj^diMwilli the 
idfth.-' Wffliam the conqueror flnt made it hefe- 
dftary, giHngitinfeeto hisnobki; and aIlottin|^ 
th^m Ibr the support of their state the third penny^ 
4tot of the sheriff^ cmirt, issuing (Hit of ril pleas of 
the shire whence thej had their titie. At present^t 
a» Ctrl is created br cincture of sword,* mantle of 
ilitopttt upon him vythe kii^ himaelf, a cap Imd 
coronet pot upon his head, and a etoler in fai|r 
hand. The title is aooompanied bj no terriloiy/ 
prttaleor judicial rights, but confers nofailitj, and* 
CB hereditary seat in the highest assembly in the 
Ration. 

KiRL marihafof England; is a greiit officer whe* 
iMid aMen^ several courts und^hlijjtirisdiction/ 
as the court of chivalry, and Ifae codrt gf honour** 
Under him is also the herald's office, or college of 
arms. He has some pre-endnence in the ^ourt of 
maishalsea, where he may sit in judgment again* 
those who oilbnd within llle Terge of the Ung^ 
court. This office is of great aat^uityul England,* 
and andentlyof greater power than' now ; aid haa' 
been for several ages hereditary in the noble fh«| 
inily of Howard. 

EiOTH, in astronomy and geography, one of the- 
primary planets, being ihm terraqueous globe 
whereon we inhdnt; 

Tbnjigureqftke jBoff A was accounted by some 
of the andents to belike that of'an oblong:ojmder f 
by others, of the fona of a drum%. a»i \i% t^S^m^, 
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flat. The moderns demoDstrate it to be nearlj 
spherical from the following, among other codsi* 
derations. 1. All the appearances of the heavens, 
both at land and at sea, are the same as tbey 
would be if the earth were a globe. S. In ecHpsei 
of the moon, which are caused by the shadow of 
the earth fidiing upoa the moon, this shadow is al* 
ways circular ; and a body can be no other dian a 
globe, which in all situations casts a drcolar 
shadow. 3. Several navigators have sailed quite 
round the globe, steering their course directly south 
and west till they came to the Magellanic sea, and 
thence to the north and west, till they retnmed to 
their port irom the east ; and all the phenomena 
which should naturally arise irom the earth's ro- 
tundity, happened to them. Besides, tb^r #iethod 
of sailing was ahK> ibunded upon this hypodietis, 
which could never have succeeded so happily, if 
the earth had been of any other figure. It is true, 
the surface of the earth is jiot an exact geometrical 
globe; but the inequalities are so inconsideraUe, 
that the highest mountain beers no greater propor- 
tion to the bulk of the earth, than a grain of dost 
does to a common globe. The figure of the earth, 
then, was reckoned by mathematicians and geogra- 
phers as perfectly spherical, excepting the small 
inequalities on its sur^e, of mountains and vallies ; 
till an accident engaged the attention of sir Isaac 
Newton, and M. Huygens, who demonsti*ated from 
the laws of hydrostatics, and the revdution of the 
earth about its axis, that its figure was not a true 
sphere, but an oblate spheroid flatted towards tiia 
pola. Not only the {ig\tte of Vh^ tMcUx has been 
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iiOBrtaiiied, but id magnitude, Md it is (bund that 
its diameter ii eqaal to 7,058 miles in lengtlu 
- Superfldis 198^94M0« 



^^M^^^^^^r ^^^^^^^y ^^^p^p^^B^^^ ^ 



imatiiwd tJMH th# — nilsred pwtJsM rf 
4ifr'«uii tad Men ooutidn 1ii^«fi|iOM sqii«« 
milMytM inhilted part of tto eartliis eq^alta 
JMWyi^ in^ ftUowiif praportlMSi 
«» .1 . Bufope • «. • • 4,456>O05 

Asia . » * . - 10,M8^4i9 
<i.. Alhoa — . • . 0»eM»817 ^ 

o^.MDtionoetiidSarth.M Uto eifAi tai a irifto 
fwHiia I. A diuwMdr'awtiwuowMl ils #wpaaihi^ 
6s» west to easty in tiis»ty*iwp lwiir% fiMA ee^ 
nwiinijllin perpsteat aiiiwsniiini of dayaand nigfal^' 
^ijya annual motiia ramd tba soft in ^ yaar^ 
vhiah pvadnnca tha diftwnt aoasanij i^ th^ 
IsngtliMiing and sfaertsning rf daya* ^ Tliatm^ 
timi bj which the pdlaa <« tba mrld Wfohe alwiMt. 
Ilia p^ ef tba achptio, and oooasbNiivhat ia oouoH 
monly called the prwroihm of Hbm efninfflres, or 
■1016 properlyi the rstisgi^— fan of the eartii'n 



Earikt in gaideobig and hnshaiidiy, if |oed, 
should be of a Maofciab oolsar, gnMreily , ftt, j^t, 
or eaay to be digged ( il should neithflr be cold nor 

nit ought to haFonoill smdlor taste, andi^ 
Ibe of the sanwttta% three or Ibar Ibeif 
dMep for trsss, which, if they hare not Oat deptt, 
will fauiguudi and daoay aAsr they hare beini' 
yhnted fire or six years. Fmit t»eeawtnthrft# 
ata kss dcfth, and Hmqf Cinmill) i|iMks»4<Mi 



at gwMBTOiMi fimita, wiMO. iMr Nili i|Mii!am 

» PVfiMe of the evth* • HadbiiidBMa cdlftS 

0, flvtfiwliiditljriiig three or more fitot .imf^ 

BKtKwttftd taAe ooaruihnMiitaf aoypkntf or 

■iodi Iket hw btett a loog time buOt Qp^ 

i luiA fbci^eriy iMve;: earth likrwite ef a iea«f 

ieeiBjAalme^ where jc«tde.he?eb(Majft hmgiimm 

led, niey be ftocoufited fueht and be of fTfaiiluit 

lue ibr moat «te,of ptents, eepecially if it haa ba«i 

thnmn iipiaheapa lo^pnow licher. . 

EABTHQVAxSyia natural hiatoiyy a noleotafitap 
tjoo or trembiuig of some Gonaidflnbla part of tiie 
odijai, geiwraVy attended with a tembleiMiao.lika 
teadeTi and: aomelimei.with ..an emption of tK% 
water« wiBd« &o. Bartiiaoakea- and volcanocajan 
birth j^rodnoed ftom the aame canaa, wfaidi may bo 
ABa«iplainad;:tiioae oonntriea which jrield f^aot 
■tore of aolphnr and nitre, or wliero aolphnr io 
aoUimed from the pyrites, are by fiur the meaiin- 
jored and inoommoded by earthquakes ; for where 
there are such .mines, tliey must send up yrfaalar 
tions, which meeting with sabterraneons caTeras, 
must adhere to^ho archet of them, as soot does to 
the sides of our chimnies ; where they mix them* 
sMves liHh Uie nitre or saltpetre which comes out 
of these^rciies (m like manner as we see it oome 
out of the inside of the arch of a bridge) and so 
make a kind of crust which will very easily take 
fire. There are seyeral ways by which this oroul 
may lake fire, viz. 1. By. the inflammable breadi 
of tiie pyrites, which is a kind of sulphur that a%> 
tnndly jtakes fire of itself. 8. By a fermentatiair 
^ra^HHtn to a d^ree of heat, equal to that of Aet 
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and flame. 3. By the falling of some gveat stone 
which is ondennined by water, and strilwig against 
WKither, produMt aoine wpnln that set fk^ to tile 
Dctghbottring eonbisrtiMe matter, whioh being a 
Mad of natond gunpowder, at the appolse of the 
ftpe goes off with a sudden Mast or violent explo^ 
fiimi, rambling in the bowels of the earth, and lift- 
ii^ up the ground above it, so as sometimes to 
BUike terriUe havoc and derastation, tin it gets 
Tent or a discbai^. Burning mountains and rol- 
oanoes are only so many spiracles serving for the 
discharge of this sobterranean fire, when it is thus 
assembled ; and whciB there happens to be sneh 
a strocture and conformation of the mterior parts 
of the eartfi, that Hiit fire may pass finely and 
without impediment firom the cavems therein, it ga» 
thers into these spiracles, and then readily and 
easily gets out fiom time to time without shaking 
or disturbing the earth : but where a communication 
is wanting, or the passages are not sufficiently large 
and open, so that it cannot come at these spiraclei, 
without Mrst forcing and removing all obstacles, it 
heaves up and shocks the earth, till it hath made 
its way to the mouth of the volcano; where it 
rushes forth, sometimes in vast flames, with greal 
veloetty, and a kwd bellowing noke. 

Earthquakes are sometimes confined to a narrow 
space, which is properly the efl^t of the re-ae« 
tion of the fire ; and they shake the earth just as 
the explosion of a pewder-mi^^ne cansea a sen- 
sible concussion at the distance of several leagues. 
Thus a violent eruption <^ JBtna, will cause an 
earthquake over aU the island of Sicily s\»X Vl^«^ 
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fMnrcr flslmd to Aft ^ittilittft Hi IiiMb6 ht wutwtur^ 
dred togiiot. lo.likie nuumery wfaeil Mme wnr- 
Ycnti of fire htTe been loriiied in moont Venrrm%^ 
tliere are ftih «t the mme time^arthqutlMa^it Jiwu^ 
pks, and in the neigkbpiahDod <tf tba foloaiM^; tal! 
tbese oanoonmiB hkf» aeter shaken the Alpa, aei!! 
been cprifwu.nnkyrtfd - to Fftno^ chr: other com*' 
triijp repMftf Irem VeMfint ; ; 8omelinMS they aser 
felt at conHderahla diflaooea, and thlke* lo^ 
of ground ii4thoii|-anjinterropliaifc or voloanoap*' 
pearing. There ' are instances- of earthqnalMa} 
which were ftH at the same time hi England,^ 
France,' Germany, and Himgary, and these idwigra'^ 
eatend a great deal mofeiinrlBi^thJthan in breadth s\ 
the eartl^imduv on the: Ijit of Noi^; 1766, whiehV 
destroyed Lisbon, extended from noiidi to seadi' 
S5d0 miles with die ntmost ▼udence; it appeam^Di^ 
have b^nnin Grreenland, and pajning sonthward 
was felt in the islands of Trinity, Ferro, some of 
the Western isles of Scotland, in Ireland, in ihe 
soath-west part of England, &c. and passing under 
the ocean shook all Portugal and g^reat part of 
Spain, whence it passed to the continent of Africa 
with incredible yiolence, and baying terrified the 
kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, probably vented it- 
self in the southern ocean. Earthquakes shake a 
tract of ground with more or less violence in dif« 
fbrent places, in proportipn as it is remote irom tfaa 
fire ; and tttey are almost always accompanied withr 
a dull noise like that of a Imiry carriage rolling^ 
along with great rapidity. 

Eartus, in cbmnistry. The word earth, in oom-^ 
mim iangaage, hfts two meaning ^ it sometimen 
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s^;ni£fes the ^lobe that we inhabit, in which senM 
it has been illustrated in the preceding articles, aa4 
sometimes the mould in which Tegetables grow,- 
Tikis mould has been analysed by chemists, and 
Ibund to consist of a yariety of substances, without 
order or regularity. The larger portion, howerev, 
of its materials, are a number of smajl bodies, bar- 
ing several properties, in the possession of which- 
they resemble each other ; and these are classed 
together, and denominated earths. 

Every body, then, that baa the following proper-^' 
ties, is an earth : 

1. Insolubility in water ; at least when combined 
with carbonic acid. S. little or no taste or smell ; 
at least when combined with carbonic add. -3. In*- 
combustibility; and incapability, .while pure, of 
being altered by fire. 4. A specific gravity not 
exceeding 4. 9. 5. Capability of assuming, wfaeik 
pure, the form of a white powder. 

The earths at present known are eight in number : 
1. lime, S. magnesia, 3. barytes, 4. stronthes, 5* 
alnmina, 6. silica, 7. jargonia, 8. glucina. 

The characteristics above recited ace not, porhaps, 
rigorously applicable to each of the species; but 
these bodies are similar inanumber of properties, 
suffi^ent to render their classification under ona 
head convenient. 

1. lime is ibund in every part of the world. It 
is discovered in its purest state in limestone, mar-' 
hies, and .chalk: none of these substances are 
strictly speaking, lime ; but they are all capable of 
becoming lime by a well-known process, by keep- 
ing them for some time in a white beat : this pna- 
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mrn'mittUitie hunuMg qf JhrnrH^tniimM 

Ircillpd'Ma.- -' ' : - 

: S. IfcgiieMim ftnit knowii iaUMi higtii>iii 
t£, tte nigUfcMylli Mitiny, wbcn • RondiraMNii 
<|lipfttlit^ und^ tlM name of m^guukhmlki^'mm 
mmfqrMiSlumm. ItiifneiiRdiBtlMlbBMViDf 
irimfMr s iMFWalar, m^ ^ ""^^te qf wm^^^^inlfgi 
ifcMlilln llinii nf IfriTi^ rnrrtr n rrlf filffl ill' 
phai of magnensy and com po a ad «f Aia aa*ii tt 
fQeiltiofipiAaiilphuioadd. ThbaaUiadiMoiM 
in water, and half its wdgbt of pbtaail adiaft IlliP 
Aaglwalaiii JihinaiiiiUly pgadpitalrt ; lnipa<te fo- 
tpifc ihia a a^iaigiiP ajbi% ftr the antj^iRttie acUh 
krife titoa«tdbe:iiMhed with a siADleillMtt^ 
tttt^-apl'AiU. .-.i'^ 

<:a. pMijiitaii aaitii eMitaiaedfai *t«pf kiiMy 
nte^ naai a Sweden, Garmaiiyy and BtHifak 

4. StrontiteB, aneartlicoiktaiDeduitlieSlratliiBli 
niaandy'wbidiliaa been found m Aae^fkMn^mid 
Bdar Briilol, in England; in Fotfyhrania in tM 
UmtedStatea; and in Franco and fiidly; andiaor 
^wbito opioar. 

■ 5. If ana part of powdaiodflintaoii' Hand, milled 
Wilb thra^ parts of jpataas, be pnt into a eretihte^ 
and kepi in a melted stale fiwliatf a boor, a britOe 
substance is produced which maybe dissolrodiii 
wlUer ; and, an add bei|ig poured into the aoliitibB, 
whicfa is odled liquor rilieum^ or liquor of flfalii^ m 
white, spongy substance is precipitated : this sab- 
alance, whieh, when diy, is a soft wfcite powder, 
withobt either taste or smell, is called nUeeiUi 



6. AliimiDa is an earth obtained from alum, dis- 
'■olFed in hot water. 

' . 7; JargODia,coiitMiiedin^frocMwwjlioi^ 
^tm jMrMm Of Miram* •■--.' - - ■ -i A - * 
^..'8L ffloo>n«y an earth diiainrwwd ly M»yim>cKa 

.... The flratfoqr of tfaeae earths a<»a^iBetifaM called 
f^kaime eartht. See VoLTAqai, iiiider]rhidi ar- 
4Me will be given mkoe aoeoant of ihie<deooi^po» 
M/Kfi/m ofaevmlofthefeeartluL 
2^. JGUsTBRy^ festival of the Chriatia|i dttrofa, 6b» 
mned in i^emory of oar SavkHir'a* revurreetioa* 
1!^ Greeka and Latins call it jmicAii; aft Hebrew 
viM signifying pmsagfi^ applied to the Jewish feast 
4f the passiveri to which the G)uistiaa [festival of 
Blaster corresponds. It is called E$m^ in the 
Jlngiish, firem the goddess Eostre, worshipped by 
neSkxons with, peculiar ceremonies in Am month 
cf April. 1 .; ! 

It isappqpntsd hy oarmbric thiift Easti^ shall be 
4ielebrated upon die JBratSandaylallertlvDftnt foil 
moon immcdinlriy ftUowing tte Slst ef March. 
Jt requires soitoe caleohuion to ftnd>(thejtnie time 
isf Easter, unkm wetfntkaow#heitbs(lh]lmooa 
happens: to sa^e this trouble wcl shall Ratable 
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' firond for aa* year during 1km ; 
^kaowiag (be Coujem Nui 
Dicu. Idcnn, which »aE. 
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The use ofthis table is as follows: Look for the 
goldeD number of the year in the first ooliiam» 
against which stands the day of the paschal full 
moon ; then look in the third column for the domi- 
nical letter, next after the day of the full moon, and 
^be day of the month standing^ against that letter is 
Easter -Sunday. When the iUll moon happens on a 
Iskmday, then the followiog Sunday is Easter-day. 

Examples. In I8II9 the golden number is seven* 
against which is April 7tb, and the dominical letter 
being F, (the letter which is opposite to the fth of 
April) Easter-day will be the Sunday afler, or tlie 
14th of April. 

Eastland cofftpany, a company of merchants in- 
corporated in the 31st of the reign of queen Eliza- 
bethy and impowered to trade to all phwes within 
the Sound, except Narva, the only Russian port at 
that time in the Baltic. This company is at pre- 
sent inconsiderable, the trade to Norway andSwedea 
having been hud open to private merchants, by act 
of parliament. 

East- India comyMiny, a company of merehaatt 
trading to the Bast Indies, and Canton, Amoy , andi 
Chusan, ports of China, mcorporated alMrat the 43d 
of queen EUsabeth, a. d. 1600, and impowered to 
trade to countries to the eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, exclusive of all others. About the 
year 1G98, application being made to parliament by 
private merchants, ibr laying thu trade open, jm 
act passed impowering every subject of Engknd, 
upon raising a sum of money , for the supply of the 
government, to trade to those parts. A great sub- 
scription was accordingly raised, and the subscrihcank 
wen styled tha New EauX-lui&ik ^>»&2^!«s:^ \ >)i^ 



Hi flttAIWiiBM Mug in ^qttiiMn tBTdlA^ 
trltai^b^ «bMt of Indifty the new onelBmbdF nw. 
fttodliE to imite ; aiid both, traffing witfa one joiaT 

kl Tie Ukittd EoMi India Cmi^any. * ^ 

Id the agv' of Nero, the Bart In& traded' 
fltRied on ^ the river Nile; the merdnif^tee pro« 
ceiiM in oaiivaos to the Red See, whore it WM'^ 
enibidtfad fiir the Ind^ni Ocean. The speeie aH- * 
maily carried from ftome, upon tina acoooht,' 
aiiMiraited, accordhig to 'Plfaiy^s cooipntalieiiy to' 
about 9OO,0OOl» ateriing; and tfaeusnal retttraa;- 
wludi arriTed in Deconber and January, yiddei^* 
ib clear gam, an handved ibf one. 
' Sbont, the wood of a tree an ppae c d tpf be^thif* 
poltt%ind, which is nmpdrted htm different coda-* 
tviea of the East and West Indies. Thia wood W 
extremely solid, and capable of a ^ne poliidi ; and, ' 
tiierelbre, much used iwtoys and marquetry. 

Echo, a sound rererberated or fleeted to the* 
ear from some solid body. As the undalatoiy mo- ' 
tion of the air, which constitutes sound, is propa* 
gated in all directions frt>m the sodnding body, it' 
win frequently happen that the air^ in performing 
its vibrations, wilt impinge against vanous objects^' 
which win reflect it bade, and so cause new vibra- 
tions the contrary way : now if the objects are so 
situated as to reflect a sufficient number of such ri* . 
brations as proceed different ways to the same place, 
the sound will be there repeated, and is called an* 
echo ; and the greater the distance of the olject il,' 
the longer will be the time before the repetition H 
heard: and when the sound, Vu \\& i^To^ess^ meeti 
witb ol^ecU at different d\sl&xicea>%a^<(sv^xiV\»'^ 
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diice an echo, the same sound will be repeated se- 
veral times successively, according to the different 
distances of these objects frem the sounding body, 
whieb makes what is called a repeated echo. See 
Abousmcs. * 

^ Eclectics, andent philosophers, who, without at- 
taching themselves to any particular sect, selected 
whatever appeared to them the best and most ra- 
'tional from each. 

Eclipse, in astronomy, the deprivation of the 
light of the sun, or of some heavenly body, by the 
interposition of aneth^ heavenly bo^y hetween out 
sigbt and it. A total eclipse of the sun or moon is 
when thdr whole bodies are obscured ; and a par- 
tial one is when part only of their bodies is dark- 
ened : a central eclipse is when it is not only total, 
but the eclipsed body passes through the centre of 
the shadow. In explanation of eclipses, the mind 
must figure to itself the body ^f the sun, irradiating 
the earUi on one side of its globe, which, being a 
solid body, intercepts the rays, and therefore pro- 
jects a long shadow from its opposite side : now, 
when the moon-iiappens to come in a line with tbiii 
iriiadow, it falls upon her, and she is eclipsed. If 
she is in a direct line w^h th6 earth, she is wholly 
overshiidowed, ihaf is, suffers a total eclipse ; but 
if she be in some degree without this direct line, oa 
either side, then there only ensues a partial ecHpoe^ 
her whole orb not being, in this case, at any period 
of the eclipse, obscured. 

Ai^ eclipse of the sun happens^ when the moon 
passes between the earth and that body, and thus 
intercepts his rays. In this case, an inhabitant of 
VOL. a. z 
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.the moon would olMterre a portihl ^lip^-ofiik 

tarth. 

An oolqMie of the sun neirer happens bnt at &* aeiv 
moon J nor one of the moon but when jltois it km 
full. . ' V 

EcLn>liCy in astronomy^ a gieat circle of lh% 
sphere, snppoeed to be drawn thiongh the nuddle of 
the so^ac ; or, more stricdy speaking, Aat path or 
way among the fixed stars, that the earth appeaitf 
to describe, to an eye j^aoed in the son. It is 
^CisIIed ecliptic, by reason that all edipses happd 
when the planets are in or near its nodes. 

Ecliptic, m geography, a great circle muliie 
terrestrial globe, not only answering to, but lalliBg 
within the plane of the celestial ^liptic. 

£cL06UE, in poetry, a kind of pastoral oontfioei 
tion, w a small elegant poem, in a naittnal-ifoBfii 
ntjrle. 

Economy, political is the seiAice which lareats of 
the weal^ of nations. Its object is first to ascertain 
in what wealth consists, and then to explain the 
caofies of its production, and the principles on w^icfa 
it is distributed. p 

Effebvescbnce, in chemistry, is a rapid disen- 
gagement of gas taking nlace within a liquid ; in 
.oonsequenoe of this numeroift bubbles ris^ to the 
•nnrface, forming a head of froth, and buistingwilh 
,% hissing noise. 

Efjplutidm, a term used to express the minwle 
particles which exhale from most, if not all, terres- 
:6nal bodies in the form of insensible vapours. . 

Eoo, a body oontstining an embryo, or germ of 

BttMaimaHf under a cortical surface, or shell. Hie 

exterior part of an egg is the HVk«\\> ^ ^SoiBk^ «kV^> 
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and brittle cortex, incluciino- all the other parts. 
The shell becomes more brittle by being exposed to 
a dry heat. It is lined e?ery where with a rerj 
thin but pretty tough membrane, which dividing at, 
or Tery near, the obtuse end of the egg, fbtmn m 
small, bag, where only air is contained. In new* 
laid eggs this follicua appears very little, but be- 
comes larger when the egg is kept. Within this 
are contained the albumen, or white, and the vitel- 
lus, or yolk i each of which have their different 
virtues. See Albumen and Vitellus^ The animal 
in the egg is first nourished by the albumen ; and, 
when this is consumed, by Uie vitellus, as with 
milk. 

Egypt, a country of Africa, bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean, on the east by the 
Red Sea, and the Isthmus of Suez, on the south by 
mountains, which separate it from Nubia, and oa 
the west by the deserts of Lybia. It is reckoned 
about 500 miles long and 160 broad, and is divided 
into Upper and Lower Egypt, the former extendi- 
ing in a long narrow valley from Syene to Grand 
Cairo. Tvio ridges of mountains form the out- 
lines of Upper Egypt, running along each side of 
the Nile, till, reaching Grand Cairo, the western 
ridge takes its course^ towards Alexandria, the 
other towards the Red Sea* Lower Egypt includes 
all the country between Cau*o and the Mediterra- 
nean on the north and i^outh ; and Lybia and the 
Isthmus of Suez to the west and east, bounded by 
sandy deserts ; it contains slips of land fertile and 
well cultivated on the borders of the rivers and 
canals, and, in the centre, that tract of land which is 
called the Delta, fonned by tbebraiMchfiA^i \V!&^'^><^« 



By lome gpeograph«n, Egypt is difided into three 
ptrts, Uppier, Middle and Lower: the Upper mm 
calM TbebaS) now. Said: Hiddle £gypt» now 
eaUed Vettani, and Lower Bgypt, the^lieiil patt of 
wUeh was the Ddta, now odled BalAa. *. The 
Thrtttis todc its name finin Thebes, the capital^ 
tfndonoe contained, many more dties; the other 
piofts of JSgypt contained a great numbed of mag- 
nificent and« popukms cilies« ^fSyV^ ^ famed Ar 
its great Ibrtifity, which is ascribed to the Ofov 
iowmg of the Nile. - This rirer begins to rise when* 
tfie sun is ▼ertical in Ethiopia, and the annual nun 
HiUf there ftom the middle of May to Beg/teakfiTf 
or cYen Octobcor. At the height of its flood in'th^' 
Lower Egypt, nothing is to be seenin' theplaitts 
but the tops of forests: and fruit-trees, thdr tewne 
and Tillages b^g built upon emmenees, wittier na- 
tural or artificial. 

EoTFTUNs, see Oypsies. 

ELASTicrTY, or elastic force, that property of 
bodies whereby they restore themsdves to their 
former figure, afler any external pressure; being 
the same with what is otherwise c^ed spring^ess. 
Very observable in a bent bow, steel springs, snd 
the like. A perfectly dastic body, is that which 
restores itself with the same force wherewith it was 
bent, or defHressed; those which do not restore 
themselves with exactly the same force, beii^ oaUed' 
hnperfectly elastic bodies. Phiiosophes aocomit 
for elasticity from the principles of* the attractien 
and repulsion of bodies : thus, if a steel spring, 
wire, or piece of very thin glass, be bent out of its 
BaianH poeidoD, the particles on the convex paft . 
are forced from the iDtimsj^te utt\Q!ali\i«) \»AiVNJGm \ 
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and, on the concave part, they are forced nearer 
together, or harder upon each other, than in the 
natural state : in both which cases, there will be n 
considerable resistance to overcome, and conse* 
quently require a superior force. During this state 
of the particles, they may be said to be under a 
idrt of tension on one side, and compression on the 
other : and, since by this force they are not drawn 
out of each other's attraction, as soon as the force 
is remitted or ceasei^ to act, the attractive power 
reduces the particles, and unbends the wire. Now 
it is well known, that many substances are com- 
posed of such fibrous parts or filamoits which re- 
semble fine wires, and are interwoven and disposed 
^n such a manner, as in sponge, for instance, that 
they cannot be compressed without being bent or 
wrested from their natural position ; whence all 
such bodies will, in such cases, exert a spring or 
Force to restore themselves, in the same manner 
that the bent wire did. All known bodies are in 
some degree or other elastic, but none of them per- 
fectly so ; such are most metals, semi- metals. 
Stones, and animal and vegetable substances, how- 
ever they may differ in degree. Elasticity seemg 
to vary, according to the different densities of bo- 
dies ; for the more metals are hammered, the more 
elastic they become. 

Elder, or seniorij in Jewish history, were per- 
* sons the most considerable for age, experience, and 
wisdom. Of this sort were the seventy men*whom 
Moses associated to himself in the government of 
his people; such, likewise, afterwards, were those 
^ho held the first rank in the synagogue, as pre- 
sidents. In the first assembles of the primitive 
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Cbriffiaiis, Aoce wbo held the first fdaee, wm 
caned ekkn. Hie word presbyter, oAcniMed- in 
t6e New-TeBtament, is of the same significaliQii: 
hence the first coandls of the Christiaivi wera cdbi 
pkeabjteria, or oomicOs of elders. 

Elder is'also a denominatioii still p r caoiffcd a 
the presbyterian dbdpliiie. Hieyareoffioenlrlio^ 
with the ministers and deacons, ccHnpose iOie »• 
sionsofthekiilc. The rider's oflioe is to asnst tibe 
ministar in noting the coDgT^;ation upon oocasMMy . 
to watch oyer the morals of die people of his £s- 
.trict, and to give them priyate reproof in case of 
any^disorder ; but if the scandal be gross, or thn 
penon obstinate^ to lay the thing before the seami,^ 
Theelders are chosen fix>m among the most soIh^ 
staatia], intdligent, and regolar people, by die as** 
sion or consistory of the kirk. 

Elect, in matters of polity, is applied to arch- 
bishops, and other ecclesiastic officers, who are 
jchosen, but not yet copsecrated ; as also to secular 
officers before they are inyeslBd with their office or 
jurisdiction : thus the emperor is said to be elect» 
before he is inaugurated; and the lord mayor of 
London^ before hjs predecessor's mayoralty is ex- 
pired* 

Elector, a person who has a'right to elect 6r 
choose another to an office, honour, &c. Elector is . 
particulariy, and by way of eminence, applied to # 
those^irinces of Germany in whom li^ the right of 
electing the emperor; being all soyereign prinoei^ 
and the principal members of the empire. In ld56| 
Charles IV, by the golden bull, fixed the number of 
ifjectors to seyen ; iSaee ecclesiastics, diz, the arcbf^^ 
/^hop0 of MantZf Tiefea,«B4C<A!dfCGAHasiilbiur 
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seculars, viz. the king of Bohemia, count Palatine 
Df the Rhine, duke of Saxony, and marquii of Bitui- 
denburg^. In 1648, thii order was changed, the 
duke of Bavaria being put m the place of the count 
Palatine, who, having accepted the crown of Bo- ' 
hernia, was outlawed by the emperor ; but being at 
length restored, an eighth electorate was created 
for the duke of Bavaria. In 169S, a ninth electo* 
rate was created, by the emperor Leopold, in favour 
of the duke of Hanover, of the house of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg. 

ELECTRicrrr, the operation of a fluid, extremely 
subtile and in general invisible ; butwhich is some- 
times the object of the senses, and discovers itseff 
to be one of the principal agents in Mature. 

The name is derived tVom electrumy amber, a 
substance the attractive power of which was ob- 
served at least six hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era : electricity, however, scarcely became a 
distinct object in science befyre the commencement 
of the seventeenth oevtury , when a book, containing 
accounts of several electrical experiments, was 
written by Dr. William Gilbert; and.it is only 
since the year 1745, when the Leyden phial was 
discovered, that it has advanced with any consider- 
sAile rapidity. The theory is still a matter of doubt 
and controversy, or*rather, one concerning which 

» no one presumes to speak decidedly : to describe 
electricity, therefore, it is necessary to relate a 
vast variety of facts: an undertaiung too volu- 
minous for this work, wherein it shall only be at- 
tempted to prepare the reader for whatever he may 

^ t|BMet with o&tke subject, by defining the technical 
terms.«-'£l€ctric« art noa*ooiiductott \ v\4 caio.* 
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dnetom non-dectrics. An dectridan divides all 
sobBtmoes into twydaaaes ; 1. Non-condrntorsj mt 
those dectxical by themselTes, as glass, amber, 
seding-waXf &a which are sometimes called eleer 
triot perie;_ S. Non-eUcincs^ or those 'whidi 
though incapable of hemg exeiied^ can yet, in cer- 
tain diconurtinoes, convey the dectric power frooi 
one body to ^mother : these are also called coiuiice- 
tors; the most peifect of which ase metals, char- 
ood| and wateo*. 

The eflfects of the electric fluid, whether by at* 
traction or repulsion, or by emitting streams, w 
pencils as they are called, of blue light, are all 
classed under the generd word ekctrkity ; and 
any body to whidi that power of attraction, repaid 
don, &c. is communicated, u sdd to bedectrifiad: 
ifitsyirtue is inherent in itsdf, it is saidio he er? 
citedL 

If you take a dean and dry glass tube, and rub 
it up and down several times with a dry and rather 
warm piece of flannel, the tube will be excited, and 
will, if presented to any small light substances, 
attract and repd them alternately. 

If the tube be excited in the dark, and the 
knuckle be presented to it, a. spark wOl be sem 
passing between the finger and the tube, accon}- 
panied by a snapping noise, and the sensation of pun. 
The noise and sensation in this experiment, and 
the attraction and repulsbn in the other, are dee- ' 
tried effects. 

Electrics, as has been observed, are also called 
non-conductors ; a name which they have obtdnetf 
firom their power of stopping the communication 
of the dectric virtiie from one body to anotibe^: 
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tlius, thpugb a conductor be properly placed for 
receiving the Tirtno $rom an excited electric, none 
will pass tp' it, if any ekctrie fiibataiice beinter- 
poeed ; or if the conductor^ tenninated by an eleo- 
tric, none wfllpaas beyond the plaee where Ihe elec- 
tric flrobstance begins. 

Insulation, is a term naed when a conducting or 
non-electric substance is placed upon an electric, 
so that any power commonicated to it cannot pass 
off. Respecting dectrics and non-electrics, it is 
however necessary to observe that the definition! 
must be understood with some degree of limitation ; 
for there is no subsianoe either a perfect electric, 
4Hr a perfect conductor : the most complete con- 
ductors making, when they are of great length, a 
sensible jresistanoe to the passage of the fluid 
through them ; and the most complete electrict 
being in some degree condacfcors. 
- Electricity is found to be of two kinds, negatio€ 
and positive ; but in what the difilerence consists is 
not ascertained. These two electricities are some- 
times called the vitreow and retimous ; the former 
usually belonging to glass, and the latter to ambery 
gum, and nmilarliubstanoes. 

If a small pith ball, sospendedon a sflken thread, 
be brought near the tobe when excited, the tube 
will attract the ball, and the ball will become po- 
sitively electrified, that is, will have wme than its 
natural share: if another ball be treated in the same 
way, and then the two brought togedier they will 
repel one another. 

If a roll of sealiBg wax or other resinoos sub- 
stance be exdAed, and a pith baU be brought near 
it, the ball will bt «ttr«cM; viA VL motdosst \i 
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placed ia the saa^e sitoatioii, and then the twfr 

made to approach, they will repel one anodier. 

But if a heii that has heen elicited hy the glial 
be brpught near ope that haa been excited by tbii 
wax, they wiU then attract each ntb«c Tbcat 
experiments prove that bodies similarly daotrifted 
lepel each^ other, and thai bodies diasimilaiiy elec- 
trified attract each. other. ? 

To exfrfain ttiese facts, it is supposed thai: tha 
glass tube by being excited possesses morelhaails 
natural share of the electric fluid, part of whiokH 
gives to the ball brought near it, and that the was 
by exdtatioB.parts with some of its electricity and 
has less than its natural^share, and of course takai^ 
away a partof that cootained in the ball placed 
near it .When thereforo theae balls are bionghl 
together they attract one another to r^rtora tfat 
equilibrium: that is, the one positively eleetxified 
gives out its superabundance to that which is ne- 
gatively electrified, or which has less than its nan 
tural portion. 

Some are of opinion that the electric fluid is the 
matter of ligfU ; and its influence is observed in all 
the departments of naturo. 

Biachines have been, contri^ved 1m rubbing elecr 
tries and conductors together, and for colleeting 
the electric fluid from surrounding bodies : these 
are called Electrici^l Machines, of which there, aie 
various kinds. The following descriptiim refento 
one of the most commoa and most useful. See 
Plate ELECTRicrrv, Fig. 1. L M is a glass cylinder 
turned by the handle B against a rubbeic, to which 
is attached a piece of silk D. By the firiction of the 
gkug agi^jpsl. th^ vobber., liSma e^«c^xvuVi Sa ^isMa^^ 
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tod carried to the conductor £. Tlie rubber is 
iiEisteDed to a g^lass pillar, G, and tbe oonductor £ 
stands likewise oiLglaiM»1fae cylinder L M is also 
imnlated, thcvefere Mote the .naelune can b« 
worked with«effeet, a chain most be hnng on the 
robber to eomaninioate with the table^ and hy means 
of the table with the earth, ^y this chain the 
dectrietty'ift collected, for the rubber having parted 
with all it has, is sapphed from the groilnd. 

If an ostrich's feather be pUoed in the hole x of 
the condttctor £, and the machine worked, the 
parts of the feather- will endeavour to avoid each 
other, and stand erect, because the several filaments 
being' electrified with the same electricity repd 
each other. The deotrieal belb, fig. £, shew the 
manner in which electrieity is communicated. 
Tbe two outer beUs z s aresuapeBded on chains, the 
middle one is insulated or hung con siUcen thread : 
the two small brass balls « a are likewise insulated. 
If the apparatus be hung on the dODdnctor £, and 
the machine vroilced, the btib x z will become dec- 
trified or have more than their fiatoral share of 
electricity, and wiU attract tfape baUs a a, which wiH 
receive fVom the beHs a part of their sup er abu ndat 
l^eotrictty, and will carry it to the bell r, this bj . 
means of the dbain conveys it to the earth, the 
ipreat repository of electricity : hence so long as 
ihe machine is worked the bcdls will keep ringing. 
If an apparatus of this kind be onmected with « 
conductor on the outside of « boilding, it w91 serve 
to give notioe of the approach andl pateage of any 
•trongly eleolrifled demd. 

Eleolrioity nay be comnroaiealed to the whole 
•urfiu» ef «aygli8B|QC to «rf f^'vtitt >^m^^ '"^^ 
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ifthstpartbe oofered with a metallic tmftM^iS 
tinibil. Tbiiit called citing the glasa. AgUMi 
jar, fig. 8, coated about three fourths over^ Ifivnag 
the upper rim two or three^ inches deep qukafina 
from coating, is called a Leyden-jar, so named ficoi 
the town at which it was first made. If tbe-JoMk 
« be brought near the condoetor B while the ma-* 
chine is working, it will be charged, provided the 
jar is hM in the hand, or stands on a table, to» 
which' communicates with the earth, because ;flie 
inside will receiTo from the conductor more than its 
natural share, but, as no body can contain in the 
wiiole, more thana certain quanti^, it win throw off 
as much frona the outside as k receiTCS siqper* 
abundant inside, of course the two sides of te jat 
will be m difoent states of dectridty, the mwla 
phut and the ootnde mmfci, and the glaw ria 
being a non-conductor, the dectric flukl cannot of 
itself pass from the inside to the outside, but if the 
discharging rod, Sig, 4, be brought to the jar, so 
tha( the knob x shall touch the outside coating, and 
the knob g touch the wire that communicates witk 
the inside of the jar, then, in an instant, the extra 
fiuid of the inside, will pass through the wire jt m «to 

. the outside, and the equilibrium will be restored. If 
instead of the discharging rod, a person touch the 
outside coating with one hand, and bring tha 
knuckle of a finger of the other hand to the wiro 
X, which cooomunicates with the inside^ his body 

' becomes the discharger, and he will feel a shook, 
which will be more or less severe, as the phial is 
more or less charged. Any number of persoot 

aay receive the shock if they all hold hands, and 

^ep&woutktQne eatranily tow^iik^^raioBi^^th* 
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jar while the person at the other extremity touch 
the wire x of the jar. 

Several L^den jars conoeGted together, Fig. 5, 
by making a commmucation between all the out- 
sides,, and another between all the insides, form an , 
electrical battery. By means of this, if gunpowder, 
gold leaf, or any other inflammable substance be laid 
on the glass plate 4: x, and an electrical charge be 
sent through them, tbey will instantly take fire. 
Slender wire may be made red hot, and small anir 
mals killed with the electrical battery. 

Fig. 6. is an electrometer intended to measure 
the degree to which any jar, or battery is charged, 
for if the wire a be unscrewed from the stand, and 
be fixed at « on the conductor j or x of the Ley den- 
jar, or at F in the battery, when they are charged 
or charging, then in proportion to tiie quantity of 
electricity thrown in, the index u will ma]% a 
smaller or greater angle with the pillar h a. 

It is now ascertained that lightning and elec- 
tricity are the same ; that is, lightning is the rapid 
motion of ?ast masses of the electric matter, and 
thunder is the noise produced by the motion of 
lightning. Metallic points silently attract electricity 
from the bodies chaiged i^ith it, hence the use oif . 
pointed conductors to secure buildings firom the 
effects of lightning. The AurorsB Boreales, or 
northern lights, are the effects of the electric fluid 
passing through highly rarefied air. 

Earthquakes, whirlwinds, and water-spouts are * 
generally accompanied with, and dependant upon 
electrical phenomena. There are three kinds offish 
that possess the power of giving the dectrical shock 
MmUar to that which b expeimYic^tcwsi ^^'Vk^* 
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den-jar : these are the Torpedo, the Gymnotas and 
the Silurus Eljpotrictui. ElecMs apuHoi, shodn, 
&c. have been applied to the corrof Tariooa dis- 
eases. 

Element, in physiology, a term used by philp* 
aophers to denote the original component puis of 
bodies, or those into which they are ultimately re- 
solrahle. In the ancient and still common sense of 
ih» word, the elements are understood to be four in 
number ; namely, tire, air, earth and water. Mo- 
dem inquirers are inclined to limit their number to 
two, an actiye and a passiye principle. The first ■ 
they suppose to be heat, but the second they cannof 
determine, and are even disposed to rettolre the 
whole into this one ; and they conclude, with bo- 
coming diffidence, that, *' the univerfe -nity be 
composed of many elements, or of oile 'dement; 
and that of the nature of these elemenM, or of the 
single one, they know nothing." 

It is remarkable, that aJl tlie researches of 
modem science tend to tliat doctrine of Jire which 
Zoroaster taught so many thousand years ago. 

Elephant, an animal, which is, when full grown, 
from seyenteen to twenty feet high ; and its body so 
bulky, that the belly reaches nearer the ground 
than might be conceived of a creature of its height 
The trank is, properly speaking, only the nose 
continued to a great length ; its substance ia fleshy, 
but firm, being composed of three series or ordcn 
of fibres: this trunk the creature canoontniet or 
protrude forward with great violence, fSnom tfae 
lengtli of one foot to fire or more. 

At Paris, some curious experiments have been 
iMtely uisidet on the poorer oV uv\is\e (yvq\ ^Xv^^mmi' 
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bility of the elcpliaut. A baud of music went to 
play in a gallery surrouudiDg the upper part of the 
stalls in which were kept two elephants, distin- 
guished by the names of Margaret and Hans. 
Dead silence was procured : some provisions of 
which they were rery fond were given to en^ge 
their attention ; and the musicians began to play. 
It no sooner struck the ears of the two elephants, 
than they ceased from eating, and turned, in sur- 
prise, to observe whence the sounds proceeded. 
At sight of the gallery, the orchestra, and the as-, 
sembled spectators, they discovered a considerable 
alarm, as if they imagined that there was some de« 
sign against their safety : but the music soon over 
powered their fears ; and all other emotions were 
completely absorbed in their attention to it. Musio 
of a bold and wild expression excited them to tur- 
bulent agitations, expressive either of violent joy , or 
of rising fury. A soft air performed on the bassoon 
€> idcntly soothed them to gentle and tender emo- 
tions. A gay and lively air moved them— espe- 
cially the female — to demonstrations of highly 
sportive sensibility. Other variations of music 
produced corresponding changes in the emotions of 
the elephants. 8ee Pi. Nat Hist. fig. 14. 

Elephant, Knights ofthe^ an order of knighthood 
in Denmark. It is also called the order of St, 
Mary. Its institntion is said to have been owing to 
a gentlemaa among the Danish crois^es having 
killed an elephant, in an expedition against the 
Saracens, in 1184, in memory of which king 
Canutus institated this order, the badge of which is 
a towered elephant, with an image of the holy 
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rirgfin encurcled with rays, and suspended by a 

watered sky-coloored ribbon. 

£ll, a meagnre of length, different in different 
Gouutries ; but those mosdy used in England, are the 
English and Flemish ells ; the former^ three feet 
nine inches, or one yard and a quarter ; and the 
latter only twenty -seven inches, or three-quarters of 
a yard. In Sootlandi the eli contains 87 S-lOths 
English indica. 

Ellipsis, in rhetoric, a figure neariy allied to pre- 
tention, when the orator, through transport of pas- 
sion, passes over many things : which, nad he been 
cool, ought to have been mentioned. In pnterition, 
the omission is designed ; which in the! dlipsis, ia 
owing to the vehemence of the apeaker'a passioOf 
and his tongue not being aUe to keep' pace fHtfa the 
emotionof his mind. 

Elm, in Botany, a tree of tfie firat magnitnde, 
the wood of which is very serviceable' where it 
may lie continually dry or wet, in extremes. Ac- 
cordmgly, it is proper for water-works, mills, 
pumps, aqueducts, imd ship^'planks beneath the 
water-lines. It is also of use for wheel- wriglits, 
handles for single saws, ajdetrees, and the like. 
The deamess of the grain makes it also fit ibr'all 
kinds of carved worics, and moat ornaments rdai^ 
to architecture. 

Elocdtion, in rhetoric, ike adaptation of .wetda 
and sentences to the things or sentimoits to be ez* 
pressed. It consists of elegance, composition, nd 
dignity: the first comprehends the purity aiid 
perspicuity of a language, and is the foundation nt 
^JocutioD} the second ranges the words in ytoget 
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order; and the last adds the ornaments of tropes 
and figui-es to give strength and dignity to the 
whole. 

Elooy, a praise or panegyric bestowed upon a 
persoQ or thing, on account of its merit. Two ^- 
mirable rules of oriticisna are furnished upon this 
object : 1. The beauty af elogy consists in ex- 
{iressive brevity, and therefcnre is injured by the 
presence of two synonynoibus words ; 2. Elogies 
should not contain a single epithet, but praise by a 
simple and true relation of facts. 

ELONGATibN, in astronomy, the digression or 
recess of a planet from the sun, with respect to an 
eye placed on our earth. The term is chiefly used 
in speaking of Venus and Mercury, the arch of a 
great circle intercepted between either of these 
planets and the sun, being called the elongation of 
that planet from the sun. 

But here it is to be observed that it is only a circle 
which has the sun for its centre ; that the greatest 
elongation is in a line touching the planet's orbit. 
For in an elliptic orbit it may be, that die elongation 
from the sun may grow still greater, even after it ha^ 
left the place where tlie line joining the earth and 
planet touches the orbit For after that, the true 
distance of the planet from the sun may increase, 
whilst the distance of the sun and planet from the 
e^rth does not eucrease, but rather decrease. Bat^ 
because the orbits of the planets are nearly cir- 
cular, such small differences may be neglected in 
astronomy. The greatest elongation of Venus 
is found by observation to be about forty-eitjfht de- 
grees, and tiie greatest elongation of Mercury 
about twenty-^ght degrees, upon which account 

2 A 2 
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tbif planet is raxdy to be 'Seen widi tiie naked eyiii 

Elongation, angle d^, is an angle opntaiBed onAer 
lines drawn from the centre of &e son attdptadiill 
to the eentreof the^earih. 

Elooosncb, the art of speaking wdl, floas til 
aflfectand persuade. Cioero defines it, the art of 
ineaking with copbaaneas and embeUisboHnls 
&oqiience and rhetoric differ from eaoh otfier, itt 
the tiieory from the practioe : rhetoric bemg thift 
.art.whidi deseribes the rules of doqnenee, ailA 
eloquence that art fdiich uses them to adrantage. 

Bltsiom, or Efysian Fieldi^ in heatliai thecSogj, 
plains abomiding with woods, fountains, f etda ifa 
and e^ery deiigfakfol object ; inipposedtobetliehiu 
hitation of heroes and good men, after death. * 

Embauiino, is ike opening a dead hodyiUMog 
out Ae intestines, and filling the place with oddr i fe * 
reus and d<>8iocati?e drags and spiees to prerail 
its putrifying. Tlie Egyptians have always been 
cddbrated for their adherence to this practice, and 
the sldll with which they performed it. With some 
Tariation, it is still one of the pecutiar customs of 
that nation. It appears to have been a metaj^y* 
sical notion, inculcated as of their religion, tbatua 
soul continued with the body. There naturaOj 
followed an aflfeotionate desire to do every thing 
that living creatures can suppose acceptaUe tp the 
dead. Tliey were even desirous of having the 
dead bodies of their parents in their houses, and 
at their tables, and believed, as has been^suggeatod^ 
that their souls were present also ; audit was essen* 
tiai to this gratification that those bodies should be 
jpieMTved in the most perfect maimer possible. 
Bmmamoo, in cpmmecoe, vn axscBit oaahipei «► 
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merchandize, by public authority ; or a prohibition 
of state, commonly . on foreign ships, in time of 
war, to prevent their going out of port ; sometimei 
to prevent thdr coming in { and lomedmes both, 
for a limited time. Embargo differs from guaran" 
Ime, insomuch as this last is always for the term of 
forty days, in which . persons irom foreign parts in- 
fected with the plague, are not permitted to come 
on shore. 
^ Embassador, See Ambassadob. 

EBiBER-wEEKs, or dayty in the Christian Church 
are certain seasons of the year set apart for the 
imploring God's blesainff, by prayer and fasting, 
upon the ordinations perrormed in the church at such 
times. 

EfifBLEM, a kind of painted enigma, or certain 
figures painted or cut metaphorically, expressing 
some action. Thusfriendship has been represented 
under the beautiful emblem of a gtr/, one of whose 
arms encircles a leafless tree : and the olive was an 
emblem of peace ; so esteemed, probaUy, because 
it belonged to the labours of the husbandman, and 
the productions of the earth constitute that plenty 
which is an attendant on poaee. 

Embossino, in archit^ure and sculpture, the 
formipg or fashioning works in relievo, whether 
cut with a chiasel, or otherwise. Embossing is a • 
kind of sculpture, wherein the figures prcyeet fWmi 
the plane whereon it is cut ; and acocwdittg as the 
figures are more or less prominent, they are said 
to be in alto, mez2M>, or basso relievo ; or high, mean 

or low relief. 

EMBRomsBT, a work in gold, fx silver, or silk- 
thread, wrought by the needle upoA eloth^ ii«ffiK^ 
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uiusliD, iulo Tarioiis figures. There an iefcnl 
kiudii of embroidery ; as, 1. Embroidery on the 
stamp, where the figures are raised and rounded, 
having* cotton or |iarchment put under them to sup* 
port them. 2. Low embroidery, where the gold 
and silver lie, low upon the sketch, and are stitohed 
with silk ol* the same colour. 3. Guimped embroi- 
dery; this is performed either in gold or silver; 
they first make a sketch upon the cloth, then put 
on cut vellum, and atVerwards sew on the gold and 
silver with silk- thread : in this kind of embroidery 
they ot\cn put gold and silver cord, tinsel, and 
spanghti. 4. Embroidery on both sides; that 
which appears on both sides of the stuflT. 5» Plain 
embroidery, where the figures arc flat and even, 
without cords, spangles, or other ornaments. 

Emerald, in natural histr»ry, a genus of precious 
stones, of a green colour, and next in hardness to 
the ruby. The genuine emerald, in its moat per- 
ftet state, is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all the 
gems : it is found of various sizes, but usually 
small ; a great number of them are met with of 
about the sixteenth part of an inch in diameter, and 
they arc found from this to the sizo of a walnut. 
The oriental liincrnlds are found in the kingdom of 
Cambay. The American, principally about Peru ; 
and the Kuro|M>an, chiefly in Hilewia. 

Emerhiom, in astronomy, is when any planet 
that is ecli]>scd begins to emerge or get out of the 
shadow of the eclipsing body. It is also used when 
a star, before hidden by the sun as being too near 
him, b('<riiiH tore-appear or emerge out of his rays. 
Emekv, in natural history, a rich iron-ore fonnd 
in large masses of no deletmviANft «^a.^^ or aise 
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extremely hard and ?ery^ieayy. It is usually of a 
dusky brownish-red on the sur&ce, but wh«i 
broken, is of a fine, brig^ht, iron-grey, bat not with- 
4>at some tinge of redness, and is spangled all orer 
'With shining specks, whidi are small -flakes of a 
foliaceous talc, highly impregnated with iron. It 
is also sometimes very red, and then usoally con- 
tains veins of gold . Emery is prepared by grinding 
in mills, and the powder is separated into parcels of 
different degrees of fineness by washing ; these are 
called the first, second, and third sort ; the first be- 
ing that which remains longestsuspended in water ; 
the others, such as sink sooner from the same 
liquor, and from which it is poured, while yet tur- 
bid, to'siettle for the finest kind. These several sorts 
are of great use to various artificers in polishing 
and burnishing iron and steel works, marble catting 
and scolloping glass, &c. The li^idaries cot the 
ordinary gems on their wheds, by sprinklipg the 
wetted powder over them, the wheels they use be* 
ing usually of lead, with a small admixture of pew- 
;ter, that their softness may admit the emery better. 
It M ill not cut diamonds. 

Ebiir, a title of dignity among the Turks, signi- 
fying a prince. This title was first given to the 
odiphs, bat when they assumed the title of Sultans, 
that of Emir remained to their children, as that of 
Ceesar among the Romans. At length the title be- 
came attributed to all who were judged to descend 
from Mahomet by his daughter Fatimab, and who 
wear the green turban instead of the white. The 
Turks make an observation, that the eidirs, before 
their fortieth year, are men of the greatest gravity, 
Reaming, and wisdom ; but a£(j^ >^BQa> ^SL ^^^ *«» 
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■at gpKBifook, they dwcover none «ig|M <if lai% 
tod stupidity. TUp ift interpreted (ly thet Turitoii 
a wifL fl^ divine iaipidfle, in token of their birtbaidL 
sanctity.. TheTnrks^ocaUthe?iaien,basbaiii% 
or go? enors of provindbs, by this name-;, whieh if * 
said to be the root of the English word admiraL . 
Bmpebca, a title of honour among the ^■<^nB(^ 
Romaasy ooufervedon a general who had betftTi» 
torioiN, .oA i»w mMte toaignify » »T««igQpiDa^ 

or supreme mder of an empire: it signifies. %e«A» 
maiider. 

EatPiBS, a gofemment; or the tendtofy ojiay 
which a government proTails; or the gOfanunMk 
or territory of an emperor. 

Enamsl, a kind of ooloared glass, naed ia^aar 
melKng and timnting in enamel. Enamels hm 
for tfaor bsMS a pare cr3rstai-glass or irit, gnmai 
1^ with a fine caU of lead and tin prepared ftrtiM 
purpose, with the addition usually of white salt i£ 
tartar. These ingredients baked together, are Htm' 
matter of all enamels, which are made by adding 
colours of this or that kind in powder to thw matter, 
and melting or incorporating them together iu.a 
furnace. Enamels are used either in counterfeiling 
or imitating precious stones, in painting in enaaiil^ 
or by enameUers, jewellers, and goldsmiths, in goU^ 
sHf er, and other metals. 

Enamel, painting in, is performed o» platen af 
gold or siher, and most commonly of copper, tMU 
meilod with the white enamel: the ooloura avi 
melted in the fire, where they take a brightness 
and lustre like that of ghiss. This painting is prised 
far its peculiar brightness and vivacity, which in 
rwy permanent ; t^ force oi V(a etA^xkt^ \kKlLVMnam 
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effaced or snilied by time, as in other painting, and 
continuing' always as fresh as when it came out of 
the worknaan's bands : it is usually iu miniature, 
being the more difficult the larger it is, by reason 
of certain accidents to which it is liable in the ope- 
ration. When tlie colours are all laid, the painting 
is gently dried over a slow fire to evaporate the oily 
and the colours afterwards melted to incorporate 
them with the enamel » making the plate red hot in 
a fire. Afterward, that part of the painting is pass- 
ed over again which the fire has in any degree ef- 
taced, strengthening the. shades and colours, and 
committing it again to the fire, observing the same 
method as before, which is repeated till the work is 
finished. 

Enchasing, or Chasinq, the art of enriching and 
beautifying gold, silver, and other metal-work, by 
some design represented thereon, in low relievo. 
It is performed by punching or driving out the 
metal, to form the figure, firom within side, so as to 
stand out prominent fi*om the plane or suiiace of 
the inetal. For this purpose, a number of fine steel- 
blocks, or puncheons, of divers sizes, are provided ; 
and the design being drawn on the surface of the 
metal, they apply the inside upon the heads and 
tops of these blocks, directly under the lines or 
parts of the figures; then, with a fine hammer, 
striking on the metal, sustained by the block, the 
metal yields, and the block makes an indenture, or 
cavity, on the inside, corresponding to which there 
is a prominence on the outside, which is to stand for 
that part of the figure. 

Enfilade, in the art of war, is used in speaking 
of trenches or other placeB> ^Vj\c\iTE«^\sfc««»^'t^ 
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by the teea^^ilioi,^ along thei^Wlmktal^^ Ik^ 
eondaisliiig^ ue ^pproadbef at a siege, eave moatbc , 
taken that the tranches be not oifiaded ^Irom iDj . 
woik ofthepiaee^ ■ 

Enqomb, in.mechaniesi a eompoond macWnii^ 
made cf one, or more mechanical potrers, m evdcr^ 
to raise, cast, or sosliun any w^;fat, or ptbdittBi' 
any effect which ooold not be eanly eflfeoted btfM^ . 
wise. Engines are extremely nomeroasi solvit' 
used in war, as the bartering ram, baHist^ wa^f 
gons, chariots, See. otiiers in tnde and maaiiSMft^^ 
tores, as cranes, milb, presses, &c otheis to men? 
sure time, as ck>cksi watbhea, &e. and otfiani.fijiir 
theiUostrationofsiMatie faranch of sctende, asQui, 
orrary, cometarram, and the like. In genend* i$ 
may be obserred, concerning engine^, that'..t$s|fv 
consistof one, two, or more .^ the ample poMok , 
▼arioiisly combined together ; that in most OT&mtf| ' 
the asds in peritrocfalo, the lever, and the 
are the oonstitaent parts ; that in all, a 
power is applied to produce an effect of 
greater moment ; and that the greatest efiect, ir 
perfection, is when it is set to work With fiir 
ninths of that charge which is equivalent to ftai 
power, or will but just keep the machine in ^^- 
libiio. 

Engine, 'Stetan. See Steam. > '' 

Enoikesr, in the^mOitary art, one who, by a)^^' 
feet knowledge in .mathematics, delineates 'ji^Ott 
paper, or mariis upOn the ground, all sorts of mUt 
and other works proper for offence and defence. 
He should understand the art of forfification, so as 
to be able, not only to discorer the defects of a 
phc€ hut to find a remedy ^to^ ioi tkenit m iilso 
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how to attack as well as to defend. Whea, at a 
Siegfe, the eDgineera have surveyed the place, they 
are to make their report to the general , acquaint- 
ing him ^hioh part they judge the wcAkesti and- 
where approachea may be qoide with most success. 
Their businMMMis also to ddineate the lines of cir- 
cumyallation and contravallation, takmg all the ad- 
vantages of the growid ; to mark out the trepcbes, 
places of arms, batteries, and lodgments, taking 
eare that none of their works be flanked or dis- 
covered from the place. 

England, the southern division of Great Britain, 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, between 2° east and 
ef west longitude, and between 49° 55' and 55° 55' 
north latitude. There are in England, including 
Wales, fifty-two counties, two archbishoprics, 
twenty-four bishoprics, two unirersities, twenty- 
fire cities, upwards of eight hundred towns, and 
near ten thousand parishes. In civil and political 
afiairs, England is d|vided into forty coui^es ; in 
the administration or law and justice, intq six cir- 
cuits ; and in churdi government, into two pro- 
vinces. Each county basils lord-lieutenant and 
Its sheriff, and is subdivided into hundreds. For 
•ach circuit two judges are from time to time ap- 
pointed, who yisit it in the spring and autumn. In 
holding the lent, or spring, assizes, the northern 
circpit extends only to Yoric and Lancaster ; the 
assizes at Durham, Newcastle, Carlisle, and Ap- 
pleby being held only in the autumn, when it is 
distinguished by the name of the hng circuit. The 
following is a list of ^e circuiiif which in<^des 
also the names of the coontiet : 

YOIm ii. S b 
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1. ^Home circuit," Essex, Hertford, . Kent, 
Sarry, and Sussex. 

S. *< Norfolk circuit," Bucks, Bedford, Hont- 
in^on, Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

3. *' Oxford circuit," Oxford, Berks, Gkmcester, 
Worcester, Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, and Staf* 
ford. 

4. *' Midland circuit," Warwick, Leicester, 
Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, and North- 
ampton. 

5. " Western circuit," Hants, Wflts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

6. " Northern circuit," York, Durham, Nor- 
thumberland, Lancaster, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland. 

Middlesex and Cheshire are not comprehended 
in the above circuks ; the former being the seat of 
the supreme courts of justice, and the latter a 
county-palatine. There are still distinct courts of 
chancery in Lancaster and Durham, with chan- 
cellors ; and there is a court of exchequer at Ches- 
ter, of a mixed kind, both for law and equity, of 
which the chamberlain of Chester is judge : there 
are also other justices in the counties palatine, to 
determine civil actions, and pleas of the crown. 

England, Church of, also called the reformed re- 
ligion (with reference to that of Rome), a s}' stem 
of Christianity founded upon the doctrines of 
Lnther. Its dogmas are set forth in thirty ^ninjd 
articles, commonly known by that name. Its go- 
vemmeut is episcopal, that i$, exercised by bishops, 
who are, in effect, appointed by the crown, the 
king being, very properly, the head of the church. 
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The power of makiDg laws ia the church belongs 
to the convocation. 

EwiVLAyuiOfthe artof euttiDg metab md {«% 
•ious stomy aid Tcprcaiintipy deatgns thanmw 
Eugmving, in^erly a bvancb of soulpUires ia di* 
▼idei into ae?a»l o&er braacbaay acoording to tha 
matter whereon it is employed, and the mannef ui 
which it is performed. The original way of en- 
graving on wood is at present denominated outting 
in wood ; that on metak with aquafortis, is named 
etching ; that by the knife, bornisher, punch, and 
scraper j is called meaaotinlo ; that on stones for 
insi^riptions, stone-cnttiag ; and that perlwnned 
with the graver, on mctalae^.preoiotts stones, keepa 
the primitive name of engraving. 

Enobavinomi tappet ia p^^cAmed with the graver 
on aplato whieh, beiDg weU palished, is cov^vod 
over thinly with virgin^ wax, and then smoathe^ 
while warm, with a fcathar, aa that the wax bo of 
an equal tbiefcnesa en the phdo ; and on this tbo 
draught or design, done in black lead, red cbaik^ 
or ungoomied ink, is had with the ftce «f tha 
drawing on tha wax ; than they mb the reverse 
aide, which canaea the whole design of the ihravring 
toappearonthewax. The design, thns transferred, 
is traced through on tke copper^ wkh a point, or nee* 
die ; then heatmg the pktei, and taking off the 
wax, the atrokes remain to be followed wiA the 
graver. In the oondnct of tfie graver conaista al- 
most all the art, whioh dc^peods not so much upon 
rules as upon practice, and Ae habitude, dispo^ 
aition, and genius of tfanartist, the prind^es of 
engraving Wing the same with those of painting; 
for if an engraver be not % «aA«b ^ Ai(«\*^^\a ^^ 



ttefter flRiTQ st tny (MgiM of pcmoiMB vi wnttt. 
The uMtrumeoti neoessary for Uus sdrt of etagriT- 
in^aie, borides a graver, a eushioii (erluM big, 
ttukdeef leather, to lay llie plate on, m orte to 
give it the neoeaaary tonia and motioiia) ; ahv- 
^iber, made of iron or atoid, roond at one eal, 
and osnanyflattiah at tiie other, tomb out ^t 
and fbilnrea, aoAen the atarokea, &e. a acraper, to 
pare off the atufboe, on oocaaion ; and a robber, la 
tSa op the atn^Dea that they may appear the mora 
▼UUe. 

Inengraniy on praoiona atonea, naa ii made 
Neither the dkmond or of the emery; TheAi* 
tnond, which m the hardeatof all atonea, ia 6iily*eiit 
by ila^ or with ita own matter. i, 

EMttATOfo on $tmi ia chieAy employed in eoMing 
ealii, pmichea, matrioea, and ' dyea proper §i 
alrikii^ eoina, medaks and coonten. Bngva^Ma 
in ateel oommonly be|^ with puiidiea, wlMi M 
in rdie? o, and aenre for making the creox, or eacvt* 
tiea, of the matrioea, and dyea : though aometimea 
ibey begin u^ith the creox, or htdlowneaa, but ttaa 
it ia only when the intended work is to be cat veri 
aballow. The first thing done, isthatof designi^ 
the figures ; the next is the mouldiDg tbem in wai 
of the size and depth they are to lie, and from 4 
wax the punch is engraTen. When the pmi^ 
finished they giro it a very high temp^, tte 
may the better bear the blows of the hammer w 
which it is struck to give the impression to 
matrix. The steel is made hot to soften it, tk 
may the more readily take the impression of 
punch ; and after stnking the punch on it, in 
^jtate, they proceed to \n^a^ u^ ^t %asa^ ^hft ito 
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and lines, where, by reason of their fineness, or the 
too great relievo, they are any thing detective, with 
steel gravers of difieront kinds, obisselSf &g. b^g 
the principal instruments used in graving qh iteeL 
Enigiu. SeerJENiOMA. 

Enneandru, the name of the ninth class in lin- 
BflBUs's sexual system, consisting of plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with nine stamina or 
male organs. The orders, or secondary divisions, 
in this class are three, being founded on the num- 
ber of the styles, seed buds, or female organs. 
Laurustinus, and canytha, have one style ; rhu- 
barb (rheum), has a triple stigma or summit, but 
scarce any style; flowering rtwh has six styles. 
The genera just enumerated are all that belong to 
the class Enneandrih. The first genus, laurus, is 
very extensive ; comprehending the bay -tree, cin- 
namon tree, camphor- tree, benjamin-tree, sassafras- 
tree, and the avocado or avc^ato pear. 

Ensign, in the military art, a banner under which 
the soldiers are ranged according to the different 
companies or parties. The European ensigns are 
pieces of taffety with vaiious figures, arms, and 
devices painted on them, in different ooUmiv : tha 
Turkish ensigns are horses tails. 

Ensign is also the officer that carries the colpurs, 
being the lowest commissioned officer in a company 
of foot, subordinate to the captain and lieutenant. 
It is a very honourable post. An ensign is to carry 
the colours in assault, battle, &c. and should not 
auit them but with his life ; he is always to bear 
them himself on his lef^ shoulder : on a mai'ch he 
may have them carried by a soldier. If tlia ensign 
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jfldlM, the eaplim k to oany the eolom m lifi 

BiiTMiQLoaTy the fcksiice of msecslB, a bnneh of 
2*>logy. 

Every animal, pn^ierij dftned amoog^ imccli^ 
fatf a head, antemue, and nz or more ieet. 

The <mt of inaects is divided hy Lhuueui hil» 
aevm orders* 

1. «< Coleoptera" (from mxuv «< a riMMh," and 
ft^ynr « a wingf') sach insects as have emMaeewa 
elytra^ or shdhi, whieh shut together, and ftna a 
longitudinal si^fore down the bade of the insect ; a* 
itidheeile. 

9. <<Hemip4eia" (from i^mv <' half," and W)yM^ 
itsndtff have their upper wiaffs half emstaoeoiia, 
and half membvanaoeoiis, notdivideifhy^loiigi- • 
todinal sotmv, hot inenmbent on each other; a*' 
the CMNV, orbi^. ' 

3. ." LepidopCm" (from Xtimt << a scale," aaA 
WI^), have four wings, covered with fine scales, 
in the form of powder or ineal ; as the butterfly. 

4. ** Neoroptera" (from tufmf « a~ nerve," and 
WI^m), have ibnr menibranoiis, transparent, naked 
^^S)**) generally resembling net-work ; as in the - 
fanorpacoa, s 

5. ** Hymenoptera" (from w/^ << a membrane," 
and «V0> ^^® ^^*v mfmbranous wings, and a 
sting. 

6. " jbiptera" (from U0 « two," and <^), hava • 
two wings, and pciten ; as in the fly. 

7. '* Aptera" (from • <* without," and ^Afm)^ 
have no wings. This last division contains scor^ 

piom, spiders, crabs, lobsters, &c. 
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The (general characters by which insects are 
^stinguished are the following : they are famished 
with several, six or more, feet ; tfie imitcleB are 
affixed to^e internal surface of the sidii, which is 
a sobstance more or less strong, and sometimes 
Tery hard and homy; they do not breathe like 
laiger animals, by Inngs or giXia situated in the 
upper part of the body ; but by a sort of spiracles^ 
distributed in a series or row on each side the whole 
length of the abdomen ; these are supposed to com- 
municate with a continued chain, as it were, of 
lungs, or something analogous to them, distri- 
buted throughout the whole leng^ of the body ; 
the. head is furnished with a pair of what are termed 
sntennse, or boms, which are extremely different 
in different tftbes, ani whichf by (heir straoture. 
Ice. form a leading character in the institution of 
the genera into which insects are divided. 

Writers on natural history formerly included 
snails, worms, and the smaller animals, or animal- 
cules, in general, among inseet?^ these are now 
more properly placed amibng the tribe vermes, or 
worm-like aniinals. Insects have alsb been deno- 
minated bloodless animals, which modem discove- 
ries have ^hewn to be contrary to fact : some of 
them, as the cimex le^larius, have been frequently 
viewed with the microscope, to exhibit in a striking 
manner the circulation of tlie blood. In this insect, 
with a gfood glass, the vibrations and contractions 
4»f the arteries may be distinctly observed* 

Most insects are oviparous ; of course, the first 
state in which insects appear is that of an ovum or 
^gg. This relates to the generality of insects, fof 
Ihere are some examples of vivi^^asooft vD»mc^ ^ak 
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in the gmiera Aphis, Musca, &c. From lk%^fg » 
hatch^ the vaaedt in its second or caterpillar stat# ; 
this second sta^ has been usually known by the 
Bwe of eruea, but linnaeus has changed it to that 
of LABTAf which see ; considering it as a sort of 
masked tbrm or disguise of the insect in its com- 
plete state. The Urvee of insects differ Tery mnoh 
from each other, according to the several tribes to 
which they belong ; those of the butterfly and lootfi 
tribe (pbaloaia) are generally known by the lUIQio 
of caterpillars ; those of the beetle (scarabseva)* e^c- 
cept such as inhabit }he water, are of a thick» 
clumsy fornix The larvs of the locust, or grass- 
hopper, (gryllus), do not differ very much in ^ 
pearance Arom the complete insect, except being 
without wings^ T|^ lame; of flies,- bees, (m^sea, 
apis), &c. are generally known by th^.i^aine ef 
maggots, and are of thick short form. Those of 
water beetles (dytiscus) are of highly ringular 
forms, and differ, perhaps, more from that of the 
complete insect than any others, except those of 
the butterfly tribe. Some insects undergo no change 
of shape, but are hatched from the egg comiplete in 
all their parts, and they undergo no farther altera- 
tion than that of casting their skin from time to time, 
till they acquire the complete resemblance of the 
parent animal. In the larvee state, most insects are 
peculiarly voracious, as in many of the coaunon 
caterpillars. In their perfect state some insects, 
as butterflies, are satisfied with the lightest nutri- 
ment, while others devour animal and vegetable 
substances with a considerable degree of avidity. 
When the larva is about to change into the ohry- 
^s/is or pupa statCi it ^oa^ea tA fee^^ and having 
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placed itself in some quiet situation, lies still for 
sev eraTbours, and then, by a sort of effort, it di- 
vests itself of its external skin, and immediately a}i" 
pears in the different form of a chrysalis or pupa; 
in this state likewise, the inseots of different genera 
differ almost as much as the larva. In most of the 
beetle tribe, the lanra is furnished with short legs, ca* 
pable of some degree of motion, though very rarely 
exerted. In the butterfly tribe it is destitute of legfs ; 
but in the locust tribe it differs very little from the 
perfect insect, except in not having the wings com- 
plete. Jn most of the fly tribe it is perfectly oval, 
without any apparent motion or distinction of parts. 
The pupa of the bee is not so shapeless as that of 
flies, exhibiting the faint appearance oflimbs. Those 
of the dragon-fly (libellula) difier most widely from 
the appearance of the complete insect; from the 
pupa emerges the insect in its ultimate form, from 
which it never changes, nor receives any farther 
increase of growth. 

Different naturalists have attempted to arrange 
insects into families and genera, particularly the 
celebrated Linnteus, whose arrangement may be 
thus explained. He has formed them into seven 
families or orders, composing his sixfli dass of 
animals, Insecta: he defines an insect, a small 
animal breathing through pores, on its sides, fur- 
nished with moveable antennee and many feet, 
covered with either a hard crust or a hairy skm. 
The sexes of insects are commonly two, male and 
female. Neuters are to be met with among 
those insects which live in swarms, such as ants, 
hees, &c. 

The majority of insects i^re obeserr «iiv^ V^ vbrs^s^ 
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Msbiiiir tiM whokterm of thflir hrm iftlhiil 
of a year or lev, and maoj do not live hatf IksM 
nay, there ane aome which do not surm^ a 
boon; hut this latter period is to be untei 
only of the animals when in their eomplele ar- 
il mate form, fbr -the larvs of such as are ol 
Iji' short doratkm, have, in reality, lived a verf- 
!^ time alider water, of which they are natires ^ i 
k is dbserred, that water insects, in geoeraly m 
p longer duration than land' insects. 8ome fin 
sects, however, m their eomplele state, are snpf 
to live aeoBsiderable time, as bees for ittstanoe-| 
it is well known that some of the butterfljr^ 
Hioiigli the major part perish before winter, wQ 
smvive-fliat season in a state of torpidity, aatf s 
appear and ily abroad in the -sacceedin^ tft. 
apidelv are also tfabnght to live a eoAsideraUa 1 
and some species of the genns eancer are aril 
y|i!i live several years, -espeeiany the commonM 
^^ Sec. It should be observed, however, that these 
mals, in the opinion of some modem natoral 
eoDstitnte a different tribe of beings from in 
properly so called. 

Entry, Bill qf, io commerce, a list of goods s 

I i ped, and delivered at the custom-house. 

I 't Envoy, a person deputed to negotiate some-s 

' " ] with any foreign prince or state. Those sent i 

} the courts of Britain, Spain, &c. to any | 

3 prince or state, such ■ as the princes of Germ 

Yj; the republics of Genoa, ^c. go in quality of 

: voys, not ambassadors ; and such a charact^ < 

'I dotliose persons bear, who go from any ei 

|/F^/ principa] courts of Europe to another, when the 

^A ' ca^ioiiisnotveryaolemnotVtK^QtVanX.^ 'V^iim 
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envoys ordinary and Qxtruordinary, as well as am- 
bassadurs ; they are equally the same under the 
protection of the law of nationi, and enjoy all the 
privileges of tmbiMadon, only differing from theni 
in this, that they are net treated with equal ce- 
remony. 

Epact, in chronology, a number arising^ from tha 
excess of the oommon solar year above the lunar, 
whereby the age of the moon may be foond out 
every year. The excess of the solar year above 
the lunar' is eleven days. Or the epact of any 
year expresses the number of days from the last 
new moon of the old year, which was the beginning 
•f the present lunar year, to the first of January. 
The first year of the cycle of the sison, the epact is 
0, because the lunar year begias with the solar. 
On the second, the lunar year has begun 11 da3rt 
before the solar year; therefore the epact is 11. 
On the third, it has begim twice 11 before tha 
solar year; therefore the epact is £9. On the 
fourth, it begins three times 11 days sooner than 
thesolur year; the epact would therefore be 33 j 
but thirty days being a sy nodical month, must, thi^ 
year, be intercalated ; or thnt year must be reck- 
oned to consist of thirteen syngdical months, and 
there remains three, which is the true epact of tho 
year ; and .so on to the end of the cycle, adding 
1 1 to the epact of the last year, and always rejecting 
the 30, giv^ the epact of the present year. 

I'o find the enact until the year idOO. Subtract 
1 from the golden number, and multiplying the 
remainder by 11, reject the thirties, and &it epact 
is given 
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A Jahle of the Golden t^umhertf and their Corren 
ponding EpacU^ till the year 1900^ 
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2 11 

3 22 

4 3 

5 14 


6 25 

7 6 

8 17 

9 28 
10 9 


11 20 

12 1 

13 12 

14 23 

15 4 


16 15 

17 Q^ 

18 7 

19 18 



Epbsmbra, the day-fly^ in zdology» a geBiw «C 
flies bekmfi^Dg to the neuroptera order, and so called 
from their lifing only one day and a night : they 
have two gibbous protuberances on the top of the ' 
tiead^ resembling eyes : add to this, the tail is fur- 
nish^ with hairs, and the antenn» are short. To 
this genus belong a variety of species, differing 
fh)m each other in the length of their lives. Some 
live several days, others do not take flight till the 
setting of the sun, and die before it rises again. 
They are very various also, as to size.<* Sometimes, 
says M. de Saint Pierre, the duration of the fife 
of an animal is proportioned to that of the vege- 
table by which it is nourished : many caterpillars 
live and die with the leaves on which they feed. 
There are insects that exist only fi^e hours, aud 
such is the ephemera. This kind of fly, which is 
about the size of the little finger, springs from « 
larva which lives in the water, and is particuhirlj 
found at the mouths of rivers, on the banks, in the 
mud of which it makes itself a dwelling. This 
kurva. is ia existeuce fox tinoft^^n^ % ^lth4 end of 
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which term it changes almost suddenly into a fly, 
which appears aboat six in the erening, and diet 
at eleven at nigiit 

EpHBMEaibBs, in literary history, an ^ipellatioii 
given to tfaosp books or joumait, which show the 
motionf and places of the planets for every day in 
the year. It is from the tables contained in these 
ephemerides, that eclipses^ and all the yariety of 
aspects of the planets, are found. The name it 
also given to. periodical publications on variona 
■ubjeots. 

Epic, or heroic poem, a poeM expressed in narra- 
tion, formed upon a story partly real, and partly 
feigned ; representing, in a sublime style, some 
signal and fortunate action ; distinguished by m 
variety of great events ; and tending to form the 
morals, and affect tiie mind with the love of heroic 
virtue. 

In the earliest stages of sodety, say the Mmthfy 
Retnewers, poetry has proved a happy vehicle for 
recording tlie exploits of the warrior, or describiag 
any uncommon and grand appearance* in nature^ 
and these suEume and heroic songs were attended 
with wonderful effects : bat it is to be considered 
that poe^ addresses itself chiefly to the imagi« 
nation and the passions, which, in men untamed by 
civilization, are active, vigorous, and susceptiUe of 
the warmest impressions ; and, that in an improved 
state of society, both the one and the other are en* 
feebled by restraint, while the rational pow^n ga* 
ther strength by daily exercise. This jHOgiess may 
be traced by any man who will pay attsntion to the 
operations of hisown mind. Astonishment it sncoeAd^ 
cd by admJnOioD 1 9taimXx9SL\is^^ti^^ 
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ff^^pmg Md judmrf'^l^i^ Ainu the ptMliar 
]irof]iioe of roMoo. Hence may bo ungnaA-eis 
f»miii<o^jOAge.€fmlH»8ai bni^ uiilftnmiidU^ tm 

It^iniDd that<cta read a jfoem with auoh cahitaH^ 
jsa^ovffaldy lo afiprfieiala itsroerkii and Jtfeetet 
Cfui fiifil Utik.of thi^l iirafpKth and oDtfaiia^ 
^'.Md«riihea taiiif^^;-Hi amideratimi tlnit 

woid4fh^ feiy mortifimr. ^ ^'i'^. ip^ .<Bf Ae prte 
aeiit times, did be not eKperieocey'm oomipfii wMi 
Ilia jraaden, tha diffiiyfey of foEming a OQiooBfdiim 
^y snivel, or .mDPg to any great haig|it» Jjii 
^Vegii^a^imiglii^ . 
,, JBpymtfWf pMaiioyby,.tli»e.doc|hpiB» of ■yfftW.rf 
jJhflaeophy; maivlainod by Spiouma and hb Mk 
lowers*. , Hit jihilasnphy. ifflnsiwted ni three'. paHs» 
canonical, physical, and ethereal. The first was 
abottt thecanotts or rlilea of judging. The censors 
•which Tully jMSMB npon<him for his despiaiiig 
iogic, will hold tmeonly with regard tathe logie 
^the Stoics, which he' could not >MEH^ro?e of, it 
being too iuU of nicety and quiik. jSpicurus was 
not acquainted wkh the anidyticaJ methflli of diri- 
aioa and argumentation^ nor washe sOTorious in 
nodes and formation- as the Stoics. Soundneas and 
simplicity of sense, assisted with some natural le- 
lleotions, was all his art His search after tratk 
Iffoceeded only by the senses, tothaefidsBoe of 
which he gave so great a oertMnty, that he con- 
sidered them aa- an iniallible rale of troth, and 
termed them the first natural light of mankind. 

In the second pait %A \na ^hikeo^iy he laid 
4Bwa Btom»f wp&cn^ laA fp^^n^f %n ^)M|^%nk V)>^ 
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dples of all things. He did not deny the esditenoe 
of a God, but thought it beneath his mi^iesty t» 
concern himself wi^ human afihirs. He held htm 
a blessed, immortal being, hating no atfiurs of hsi 
own to take oare o^ and above meddling with those 
of others. 

As to his ethics, he made the supreme good of 
man to consist in pleasnre, and oonseqaenlly, sii'' 
preme e?il in pain. Nature itself, says he, Reaches 
us this truthy and prompts us firom onr biith to 
|irocure whatever gives us pleasure, and avoid what 
gives us pain. To this encLhe proposes a remiedy 
against the sharpness of pam : this was to divert 
the mind from it, by turning our whole attention 
upon the pleasures we have formerly enjoyed : Ho 
held that the wise man must be happy, as long as 
he is wise ; that pain, not depriving him of his 
wisdom, cannot deprive him of his happiness. 

Epicycle, in the ancient astronomy, a little dot* 
cle whose centre is in the circnmiisrence of argresEter 
circle ; or it is a small orb, or sphere, which being 
fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried aldhg 
with it ; and yet, by its own peculiar motion, car* 
ries the Alanet fastened to it round its proper centre* 

It wM%y means of epicycles, that Ptolemy and 
his followers solved the various phenomena of the 
planets, but more especially their stations and retro* 
gradations. The great circle they called the .ex- 
centric or deferent, and along its circumferenoe the 
centre of the epicycle was conceived to move ; car* 
rying with it the planet fixed in its droumfiorenoe ; 
which in its motion downwards proceeded accord'* 
ing to the order of the signs, but, in moving ^^ 
iratids, contrary to thai oc4«c. 't^^b \A^£e!As^^S!^ 



gwiHIIfflOl » .^ootagioiui diMiM » fb iefufd 
ttut «ttiMte iMDy' people «t the nm^ msmi* 
lEhem «w ,jMlito^^iMle2bd«.-wliich pntail «i«iy 
yeur, and whidi are produced hy the vaaaof 
chMgas af tWaeaaMis^' iThol, the tpnag & ac- 
c^DpaiM iiy ntonmi^ tiiiiiBier lif 

piMiiphiiita IP ttte alomach and homtsbi ; antPMBi ty 
catwfaa; and winter bjrinteiknDDdttata. ^^■- 

EpKquMt in poetry, a short poem or o om p o ei l fct 
in. vcnob traatbig on|| of one thing^awd endiBf 

Witli aome Hralv. '""t iiioiH- and natnral thowifal 
for paint F^w man life aiiocceded in thiaapociai 
^poatiyi and the:gaealar partof thoaeepigAMia 
that Iwe been meat admired, are indebted fat tbeir 
v^pntatian to apmi,or la the penrerted aanea of 
aome amhigaoua tenn^ Yet it cannot be doded 
thai flfagramahaTeaometimea been made a plena- 
ing ToUole for moral tmtfa and pathetie sentt- 
meni 

'The Latin epigram, by afalaetaste that prevailed 
in the beginning of the decay of pure Latwity, en- 
deanram to aarprize the reader by a pmnt. CatuOas 
wrote after the Greek manner, for he endcteroora to 
doee a natural thought with a delicate turn of 
worda, and with the simplicity of a vary soft expree* 
aion. Martial was in some measure die author ef 
the other way. Boiieau says, the finesae and aob* 
tilty of the epigram should turn upon the words, 
rather than the thoughts, by which means he re« 
duces it to the nature of a pun, or equivoque, 

EpiGRAPHEf among antk^uamn&i denotes the in- 
^mptkm of a bni)^, yansoiii^QuXtdDft^Bna^^ 



the persoiiB, by whom, the uses, flmd the like, for 
which it was erected. 

Epiphany, ft Christian festiva], otherwise called 
the Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, ob- 
serred on the sixth of January, in honour nf the 
appearance of our Saiiour to the magi, or wis* 
meu, who came to adorehim, and bring him pre« 
sents. The kings of Enghmd and Spain offer goM, 
irankincense, and myirh, on the epiphany, or 
twelfth day, in memory of the offerings of the wise 
men to the infant Jesus. 

Episcopalians, in cbure1||ilii8tory, an appeltation 
given to those who prefer the episcopal goTem- 
ment and discipline to all others. By the test act, 
none but episcopalians, or members of the <7hur(^ 
of England, are-qnalified to fill any office, dril or 
military- 

Episode, in poetry, a separate inddeHt, story, or 
action, which apoetin?ents, ftnd connects with his 
principal action, that his work may abound with a 
greater diversity of events : though, in a more 
limited sense, all the particular incidents of which 
the action or narration is compounded, are called 
episodes. Episodes serve to promote the action, to 
illustrate, embellish, and adorn it, and carry it to ^ 
its proper period. Episodes are either absolutely 
necessary, or very requisite. All episodes are in- 
cidents, though all incidents are not episodes ; be- 
cause some incidents are not adventitions to the 
action, but make up the very fimn and series of it. 
Examples will explain this distinction : the storm 
in the first £neid of Virgil, driving the fleet on 
Ihe coast of Carthage, is an incident^ iMA«a^^^- 
imi^ becBOieth^ hm 
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ioClik fbroM me oonoenied in it; and «» kiim 
diract and not a ooQateral part of the main aotni. 
.IW ad^iiitiii«a of f^sut and Enryaliis, intiie nind^ 
- JEu^ ava egmodm^ not inoidenta, t. e* not direct 
firii aftbe main aolion. 

fpocBy in ohiviDologyy aterm <^ fised paint af 
timoi whoK^ibe s^ooeeding y«an are mnnlMnd 
or acspoonted. 9aa CbbAnoumt. 

Bpooe, in Ivric poetry, the tbird or laat part af 
tibeodey ^10 amienlode Mng dirided into atropha, 
antiatrophey and epode. The epode is now « ge- 
neral name for all |(md<> <>f ^^ veraas ttat. 
fidlow.one or more great ones, of wbat kind aaafiqr 
ibey be ; and in Hum aenib, a pentameter is an epode 
afier an hexameter. 

Efsom paterj wee JffwBBAi, wdtfenr. 

Equation, in algebra, the mntual comparing tao 
equal thinga of diffinent denominationa, or the ex- 
pression denoting ^is equality ; which is done by 
aetting the one in opposition to the other, with tl|B 
sign of equality (=3) between them : thus 3 <.sss36if. 
or 3 feetss i yard. Hence, if we put e for a foot, 
and 6 for a yard, we shall hare the equatioD 
3 a SB i^, in algebraical characters. 

Equation of time, in astronomy and chromdogy, 
the reduction of the appar^t time or motion of the 
sun, to equable, mean, or true time. The di^ 
ference between true and apparent time ariaea 
firom two causes, the excentridty of the earth's 
orbit, and tbeobliq^aiity of the ecliptic. 

l^uATon, in geography, a great drcle of the 
Inrrestrial globe, equidistant irom its poles, and di- 
9jdmg it into two equal hemiaiQheres ; one nocthy 

4MBitli!e Other (|Ottth* UU.ipk^w^^^^^' 
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tor, that the longitude of pkces toe T^ckoned ; 
and as the natural day it measured by one rero- 
lution of the equator, it follows that one hour an- 
swers to ^ sss 15 degrees : hencOt one degree of 
the equator will contain four minutes of time ; fif- 
teen minutes of a degree will make a minute of an 
hour ; and, consequently, four seconds answer to 
one minute of a degree. 

Equilibrium, in mechanics, is when the two 
ends of a lever or balance hang so exactly even and 
level, that neither doth ascend or descend, but keep 
in a position parallel to the horizon, which is occa- 
sioned by their being both charged with ftn equd 
weight. 

Equinoctial, iu astronomy, a great circle of the 
celestial globe, whose poles are the poles of the 
world. It b so called, because whenever the sun 
comes to this circle, the days and ntghts are equal 
all over the globe ; being the same with that 
which the sun seems to describe, a^the time of the 
two equinoxes of spring and autumn. 

Equinox, the time when the sun enters either of 
the equinoctial points, where the ecliptic intersects 
the equinoctial. It is so called, because when the 
sun is in these points, the days and nights are of an 
equal length all the world over. As the sun is In 
one of them, in the spring, viz. March 20th, it is 
called the vernal equinox ; and in the other, in au« 
tunw, vis. Sq^tember S3d, it is called the airtumnal 
equinox. 

Eouus. See Home. , • 

EaiNACious, Enrop^eus, tin common hedge* 
hog, is found in all the temperate elim»tiak<Q£ ^a.^ 
fopcaodAmtu Ito w Wte W«i9i. m i^nw^ ^^^^^^ 
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iftohei, Hi coloar gmeniXty a grej bromi. It fivdk 
in hedgnet and tliiekBis, tad solmits on young tondiy 
wonn^ beetlei, orabi, frails, and Inrds. Itoonoeali 
' itscif in its hole dnringllie day, and by. night was* 
den inaearoh oflbod. ItbuOda its nert of moiiy 
and pradoees firar or fire yoong ones at abbtk; 
Tbese anhnals possess the cnrioost thoogh ^nctt 
completely singi]^, proper^ of rollii^ th ems e l f as 
inti a iDompaot fom, likei a baQ, their qnnes oidy 
appeariiig, aadpresentfaigto Hm enemy anarmoi 
•fimit, whiidi he generally trembles to asBuL Tha 
greater the danger it ii esqposed to, the more doody 
it is oompaMdy and it is diflSiciilt to compel it tnmi 
iSbk state to iti usual ibrm without the i4p|ilieaiMNi 
of'cdid water, oil being immersed in whidi itap- 
pearsin its nsnaidiape. It lies in this baU-l&a 
fiinn doring tibe winter in its mossy -nest, insen* 
siUe to tiie extremity of the c<dd, and, on the i^ 
preach of spring, resumes its nocturnal researches. 
It is perfectly harmless, and in some countries ii 
said to be domesticated, and in this state is em- 
ployed by the Calmucks in their habitations to 
dear them from rarious annoying insects. See 
Plate. Nat-^Hist. Fig 15. 

EiiMOi,-in heraldry, is always argent and sable, 
that is, a white field, or fur, with black spots. 

Escape, inlaw, is where one who is arrested 
gains his liberty before he is ddiyered by course of 
law. Escapes are either in civil or criminal oases ; 
and ID both respects may be distinguished into to- 
lontary and negrligrent ; roluntary, where it is with 
the consent of the keeper ; negligent, where it is 
Ar imnt of due oare In \nm. lu «v<7U cases, after 
th^paamer hat been saSera^^n^tas^"^^ Mk^nR»^^ 



the sheriff etti ntyer retake him, bat must awwar 
for the debt ; bnt the pbuntiff may retake hknat 
cmy time. In the case of a n^ligent escape, the 
sheriff, tipon iireah pursuit, may retake the prisoner ; 
and tlie sheriff shall be ezeused, if he has him 
again before any action brought against himself for 
the escape. 

Escutcheon, or tcutckeonf in heraldry, is derived 
from the French etcusam^ and that from the Latin 
9cutunif and signifies this shield whereon coals of 
arms are represented. 

Esquire, was anciently the person that attended 
a knight in the time of war, and carried his shidd* 
This title has not, for a long time, had any relatioii 
to the office of the person, as to carry arms, te» 
Those to whom the title of esquire is now of right 
due, are all noUemens* younger sons, and the 
eldest sons of such younger sons ; and the eldest 
sons of knights, and their eldest sons ; the officers 
of the king's courts, and of his household ; coun- 
sellors at law, justices of the peace, &c« though 
those latter are only esquires in reputation: besides, 
a justice of the peace holds this titl^ no longer than 
he is in commission, in case he is not otherwise 
qualified to bear it; but a sheriff of a county, whe 
is a superior officer, retains the title of esquire 
during life, in consequence of the trust once reposed 
in him ; the beads of some ancient families are said 
to be esquires by prescription. If an esquire be ar- 
raigned of high treason, he ought to be tried by a 
jury, each whereof have 40v. of freehold, and lOOl. 
in goods ; and a knight hail no other prinlege. The 
heir -apparent of an esquire, is pririleged to kee^ 
grey-hounds, setting- dog8^oiu«te\A\»^YKxNxN^5ffs^ 
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raling power, wliedier it oonsist in the nnited tmtt 
of many, or the will of one : new the mKog^ powen 
of Great Britain are three; the king is one, the 
lords are one, and the commons are one. The 
king cannot be omitted in an enumeration of the es- 
tates, since it is dear thatof ^Aree yoioee, he pos- 
sesses one. The lords spiritual cannot be said to 
constitute an estate, bat a part of an estate ; for the 
whole hoose of lords has bat one Yoice. 

An estate is not necessarily the dominions of a 
prince ; since a nation, whatever may be its intemai 
arrangements, is, relatirely with othar nations, an 
estate : thus we say the itates or estate* of Europe s 
nor are the classes into which the people are 
divided estates, unless those classes constitute ruling 
powers, 

Etchino, the art of engraving on copper, by 
means of a pointed instrument, or needle and aqua- 
fortis, or nitro- muriatic acid. The operations in- 
cidental to etching are these : I. Varnishing the 
plate; II. Tracimg the design; III. Etching) 
IV. Walling the plate; V. Biting or corroding; 
VI. Cleansing the plate. 

I. " Varnishing the plate." The plate being 
moderately heated, by exposing the unpolished side 
to the flame of a candle or to a lire, a piece of 
varnish, covered with fine and clean silk is to be 
passed over the opposite surface, lea?iug a thin 
coat melted on the plate. The plate is to be held 
with a hand-vice. The varnish being thus laid on, 
a ball of cotton, inclosed in silk, is made use of to 
dab the plate over, in such a manner that no part 
is led uncovered by the varnish, nor the coating of 
4U1 unequal orlmpcopet deig^. 'I\i«^%s:'(»^\Ms«i.^ 
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thnf smooth^ on the pitte, take a laige wix oan- 
dk, and hariog dJriyea two naila into.a wall, wfa«re^ 
on to rest the plate, with the Taniiriied aide down- 
ward, ap|dy the flame to the varniah, «8 dote as 
fnay he withbat aufieringf the wkk to toj^h it, and 
gnide it nnder the whole, till it is of a fine abinini; 
Maek. The plate is tlum to be set upon its edge 
Is cool, and parti«ndar cantioii obsen^ed lest an j 
dust settle upon it while warm. 

II. «< Tracangr the des%n." The ootKne of the 
wibjecit being procured, by drawing, or by tracing 
trilh oiled-paper, the paper containing the design 
in the former case, or a thin sheet of a similar mxe 
in the other, is corered, on the side to be hiidnext 
the plate, with red chalk. The chalk is to cover 
the whole ; but care mW be taken that none whiah 
will easily come off be left. The paper being laid 
on the plate, and fbstened to its place, by means of 
white wax at the comera, the whole oudine ia to be 

Siced with a needle. On remoring the paper, the 
tline, in chalk, will be found on therarnish. 

III. « Etching." The outline, thus obtained, b 
now to be traced with the needle on the copper, aad 
tiie whole cleared by wiping tiie chalk away; 
which may be done with soft leather. The degree 
of finishing intended to be given by means of corro- 
sion being completed, and every accidental scratch 
upon the varnish stopped up, the etching, properly 
so called, is finished. 

IV. «« Waning the plate.** A eomposhioii of 
wax prepared for tfaepmpose, being made suffi- 
ciently warm for the requisite pliancy, is to be 
jplacedon all sides of the plale, hi tiie manner of 
a wan, and fitted to ooiftam%MA«k'QoAwa^K^, 

VOL. U. ai) ^ ' 
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V. «< Biting or wmimg.*' The nitiout tpiritt 
attempered iHtb water, is now to be poored tm ihm 
plate. The Tamiah ia impenetrable $ and it eor- 
rodea only^ where the. needle haa been at- w^k* 
Ezperienoe ia here necemary: the liqnorianett^ 
be too wen ; and, if too powerfal, it will pot only 
give the eiohing a ooarse appeiranoe^ but break tip 
weak ]torta of the vamiirii, and in a Tiolent wA 
rapid manner destroy the whole. 

If aocidents of this nature occur, the aqna-foctia 
mnat be poured off^ and the plate waahcid with 
puie water, and dried at the fire ; after whichj the 
parte improperly expoaed to the corrosion are to be 
corersd with a soft Tamiah, manageable by means 
of a hair-penciL The same measures are also to 
-be taken when the Ughter'parts of thewoik are 
auppoaed to be bit sufficiently deep. 

When the aqua-fortiB operates, the etching is. 
covered with air bubbles, gfreen with the copper 
they contain : these are to be removed in a genUe 
manner, by means of a feather, introduced into lia 
liquor. 

VL << Cleannng the plate." When the jxmto- 
sioti is finished, the plate must be washed and 
dried. The wall is then to be removed, and the 
varnish may be cleared away by heating the 
plate, adding oil, and wiping the whole with a 
woollen substance. 

In this state, a proof is usually obtaiqed from the 
prtnttng- press ; and if, as is commonly the ease, the 
plate is to be finished with the graver, Uiis is what 
now remains to be done. 

'< General observations.** The \ilate, properly 
firepated, if to be ptoouradtioia^ ^n^s^*^^ 
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maker ; the Tarnish, wax, and needles are to be 
firom the dealers in drawing materials. 

The soft varnish, is the common tarnish rend 
eomewhat liquid by> means of turpentine t its < 
tistenee should not be thinner than is necessar] 
pencilling. 

The variation of tone, or of light and he 
strokes, so essential to the print, is not to dej 
wholly upon the greater or less degree or dwti 
of corrosion to which they are exposed. Nee 
of various sizes, as they are k^t in the shops, a 
be employed. * ' 

There is another species of etching, at pre 
much practised, by which the effect of drawing 
chalk or pencil is represented. In this art, a crs 
or pencil is used instead of a needle, and the re\ 
of the design need not be covered widi chalk, 
artist, having the varnished- plate under his pc 
proceeds as if he were simply drawing ; and 
pressure of the crayon or pencil is sufficien 
eause the adhesion of the varnish to the pape 
such a manner as to leave an exact imitation oi 
design upon the copper, pierced through 
Tarnish, and ready to receive the aqua-fortis. 
Varnish. 

Ether. The action of the more powerful i 
on alcohol, gives rise to an order of compnuml 
some importance from their peculiar propet 
These, as produced by the different acids, 
somewhat in their qualities : they also agree, li 
ever, in the possessran of certain general propert 
they are highly volatile, odorous, pungent, 
inflammable, miscible with water, and capabl 
nombioijig with m\Go\i(A, la «^«:c^ \vs^ 



These ewapi w » ft -y» wvmA Mm t Ike ffsMk 
091116 of etch baii^r4«iTifiiii«m;ltw:«oUI^ ftmMl 

moml pbttofopby. See P&iLOsorar. 

^ Smumfti • tenn 4e|ifiliiig ^be fimiw fflfa^ 

tiik)9l,W tia» affixHl to t liiir «* <^^ oif mp4^^ 
ymwingit^ •guttata Iikatooaediiitli^SlPMMl 
•oifoiiie ether eonria towgnifya ya iiin h r: Mb 
coiiiit of what is to be daily done in Iha %ipglt 
hmisdhoiiL -awl in Hie ebiaf t i tr^ & r m n frlirHfrir 
toit . 

STA9«ai«raa» ill iwtafal pbileaapliy, ia Ae 
feram ef waitor iito viqMNirv wUeb ift 
^|^eoomiiigrU(lrter AaatlwataMiaplieKe^iawMi 
<?oiisidenUyfhsfre the awrftoe of the earth, mtk 
afterwards by a partial condensation forma ckrads. 
It diflhn from exhalation, which is propoiy a dHa»- 
persion qf dry partidea firom a body. Wheal wateiF 
is heated to SIS^, it boils, and is rapidly oonTerted 
into steam ; and the same ohang^e takes place hi 
mach lower temperatures ; but in that caae liie 
evaporation is slower and the elasticity of the aleani 
ia smallar. As a very considerabie proportioii of 
the earth's surfitce is covered with water, and a» 
this water is constantly evaporating aod mixiiilf 
with the atmosphere in the state of vapour, a pn* 
cise determination of the rate of evaporattoa mast 
be ot very great importance in meteorology. 

EuoiOMvrav. The measurement of the qoantity 
ofoxjrgea contained in albnoa^nc «r^ or indeed ill, 
^uijtgBMUk wluch it ia np^iaSimaXj^ wn^MOMbb^^sk 
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Banned eodiomelry, and the inttniment by which 
it is performed, the eadiometer. To attain such a 
measuremeDt, it is merely necessary to present to 
atmospheric air, some substance which comlnnes 
with its oxygen, and which either does not afford 
any gaseous product, or affords one that is easily ab« 
stracted and measured^ Different substances have 
been applied to this purpose. The fluid originally 
employed by Scheele, in the analysis of the air, the 
solution of sulphuret of potash, or what is rather 
more convenient, ihe sulphuret of lime, is perhaps 
superior in accuracy to any, at least if the air be 
not too long exposed to it, and be not in too small 
quantity proportioned to the quantity of fluid. 
The instruments lor sul^feoting atmospheric air to 
such changes as may indicate its proportion oi 
oxygen, have been odled eudiometers. When a 
mixture of nitrous gas is to be made with atmos- 
pheric air, the most convenient iq^paratutf consistB 
in a glass tube closed at top, and graduated by a 
diamond into cubic inches and parts. The lower 
aperture may be widened, in order that ihe gases 
may more easily be passed up, and likewise to af- 
ford the facility of its standing alone upon the 
pneumatic ishelf. It is likewise usual and advan- 
tageous to fit a stopper in the mouth by grinding ; 
a cubic inch measure will be required ibr deteiv 
m ining the quantities poured up. A botde will do 
for this purpose, and the instrument may be made 
yery well by a chemist who is obliged iowfkkfm 
himself; by taking any small bottle whatfrer, and 
poormg its contenta of water, by successive tiroes, 
into the tube pbused moafli upwards. By thia 
means be vrill obtain % grad^oa&m^^YA^^^'^i^^^^ 
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<rf'the cubic inch or nd, will answer the pnfpoflci 

of eudiometry. 

When air is to be exposed to a liquid snlphnrely 
which absorbs the oxygen, the eudiometrio tube 
may be immersed in the liquid. It oonnsts of a 
small bottle, of the contents of about three ounces, 
intended to contain the eudiometric liquid ; into thi;^ 
seek a tube is accurately Btted by grinding', whiel!^ 
holds precisely a cubic inch, and is divided into a 
hundred equal parts, and on one Me the bottle^ 
near its bottom, there is a neck into which a stopper 
is ground in the usual manner. In the use of tfaiv 
apparatus the bottle is first Med widi the liquid 
employed, which is best prepared by boiling' a 
mixture of quick lime and sulphur with water, fil- 
tering the solution, and agitating it for some ^ime ia 
a bottle half filled with conunon air. The^tube, 
filled with the gas under examination, or with 
common air, if that be the subject of the experi- 
ment, is next put into its place, and, on inverting 
the instrument, the gas ascends into the boltie^ 
where it is brought extensively into contact with the 
liquid, by brisk agitation. An absorption of oxygen, 
if present, ensues, and to supply its place, the stopper 
in the side of the bottle is opened under water, a 
qi^mtity of which rushes into the bottle ; the stopper 
is then replaced under water, the agitation renewed, 
and these operations are alternately performedt 
till no iarther diminution takes place ; the tube is 
then withdrawn, while the neck of the bottle i^ 
under water, and afier the tube has been kept ia" 
this situation for a ^w minutes, the quantity of the 
diannutiovL will beseeuhy the padusLted scale upea 
the tuba. 
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iTabM fitted up Ibr exploding a mixture of hy- 
drogen, or otfaier inflammable gases, with oxygen 
gas, have been called the eudiometers of Volte ; 
diey are usually made rery strong, and are prorided 
with two wires, which pass through sockets ce* 
mented in holes drilled tfirough the glass, near the 
top, which is not perforated. The electric spark 
Aeing passed between these wires, gt? es fire to the 
gases, not without some risk of blowing out the 
confining liquid, or breaking the glass. 

Eulogy, a name by which the Greeks call the 
panis henedictnsy or bread orer which a blessmg is 
pronounced, and which n distributed to those who 
are unqualified to communicate. The name euo^ 
logics was anciently given to the consecrated pieces 
of bread, which ike bishops and priests sent to 
each other, for the keeping up a friendly corres- 
pondence; those presents likewise which were 
made out of xespect or obligation, were called 
•ul<^;ife. 

Europe, one of the quarters of the worid, bounded 
en the north by the Fronen Ocean ; on tbe west by 
the Atlantic ; on the south by the Mediterranean, 
which separates it from Africa ; and eastward by 
the Archipelago, the Black Sea, the rivers Don, 
Volga, and Oby ; whkh divide it from Asia. Ecu 
rqpe lies between nine degrees, thirty-five minutes^ 
west, andserenty-two degrees, twenty-five minutes, 
east, longitude, and between thirty-five and seventy- 
taro degrees ni north latitude. It is about 3S06 
fmles in lengthy fren eape St Vintoeot in Portugal 
to the river Oby m Russia, aiidf %900 miles in 
treadth, from Gape^B9kilBpaSy in th« Morea, l» 
Cape>N4Mth| iR liorway* 
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tad Portugal, the Crimea, Norway, Sweden, eni 

Jal)lla«d; hi moiuitaiBS, the Pyrenees, the vAIpp, 

IheApenniiwi, end the KurpeoB or Cnipeoe ; it^ 

c«pe«. North, FiniatieTe, SaiDt-Vmcent, and Mkta-^ 

paie; itsnlaiida, Great Britain, Ireland, C<onqo% 

Saf^ia, Sicily, IMUta, JDandia, Cypnu, di^ 

Al^ipelago, M^ercm Minorca, Irica,.Zeland, an^ 

Fioniat its straits, the Soond, St. George's Ch^a^ 

nel, Dbver Channel, Gibraltar, Messina, and the 

B^danelles : its golpha ofr bays, those of Bothniat 

Fiidand, Murray, ^scay. Lions, G&noa, Venioe^ 

and Lepanto ; its rivcars, the Volga, Don, Niepfer, 

Rhone, Danube, and Rhipe ; its^ lakes, ; Oo^ga, 

WeteTi Meier, Geneva, CoostiMU^e, fii^or andr 

ComL - ■ " t -..> 

III. Tluiprinoipal.geograpbMsaldivi8ioD8^JBa<r 
rope are, 1, the north, 3. the middle, and 3- 1^ 
sonth : ihe north or upper division opntains.Russiay 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the islands oC 
Great Britain, Iceland, Greenland, and those <tf the 
Baltic ; the middle division comprehends Polijaidy 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, the Low 
Countries, and France ; the southern division com* 
prebends part of Turkey, the greater part oC 
^reece, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portu^, and 
Wtne islands of the Mediterranean. 

IV. The prindpal political divisions are: ' r 

1. Sweden, 7. Italy, . > 

2. D-mark, 8. European-Turkey, 

3. Great Britain, 9. Russia, .\ 

4. TheUnitedProvmces, 10. Prussia, 
«5. France, U. Germany, 

^. Spain and Portugal, 1^ HwukIW) ^IMNankt 
1^ 13. SwiisecW*^* 
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. Tk llie g^Tcraments of Europe are nuioiu: in 
general, all bear traces of the antient feudal syitem. 
I'hose of Great Britain and Sweden coDsigt in the 
happy combination of monarchial, arigtocratical, 
and popular power: othera, called absolute monar- 
chies, are rather aristocracies ; and to this class be- 
long the republics : unless an excqition be made in 
iltrour of France, which may, at the present mo- 
ment, be a monarchy oflbe most arbitrary land. 

YL The estabHsbed systems of religious doc- 
trine and discipline, save in the dominions of the 
Porte, are aU Ckiistian. 

VII. The languages are rarious ; the principal 
radical ones are llie' Latin, the Teutonic, and Scla- 
Tonic. The French, a dialect of the Latin, ia 
spoken l»y all Europeans of education. 

VIII. Relatively to the earth in general, the 
climate of Europe is temperate throughout. Placed 
in the same comparatiYe view, it is moderate in itt 
productions ; and this circumstance, together with 
its populousness, renders the prevailing charoctei^ 
of its inhabitants that of activity and enterprize 
Several discoveries of the utmost importance in the 
history of -mankind, particuhurly that of the art of 
printing, have been made, or at least vigorously 
employed, in this quarter of the globe. The arti 
and sciences are pursued with zeal ; a spirit of ad<* 
mirable ethics generally diffused ; and if Europeans* 
who wouki describe themselves as better and mor« 
^ise than all the rest of mankind, are to be sus- 
pected of some partiality, it must yet be aUowed 
that the natives of this part of the es^ are at least 
entitled to rank as highly as'those dmaj other. 

EzcELLENcr, a title antieatly ^nvolV^Ysu^^Xn^ 
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' fiacBAMBi^^'iii cMMDenW) tbe impipt oi^ ftfBSnA 
efiafwry in oiie'co«Marjftr di» Ukt vimi ili^ndlteirv* 
tynwiiwriif aaiiofiBfritoi^ • ' • -;•- ^-i :''..: 
. A^Mhm^m k i»»£lor t^^Bift PMi;to Ai^ 
MMMrttof ^.100. C ja-lMidoB^ideltfirtDintf 
IMi^ in • liktt tam : bjr^thipq^crBtMii ibfte m 
CEMhi u igi, tl»lMidoDorMtov»(ad.lrf^Ai6l4litf 
doBidihtori and the EMi lenditor v piMlij^ *• 
Illriil.difalQr;.uid|. ooowqaBiidj, tm>dttlft^mr 
pcid, flioqgfa no speck k Mntftom LoDdoD'to ^^ 
wlbMBtPuk to Lcndm, ' - i'* -rj'-r ■ .. :* .'-' ; 
.R3Ui.;ktfaeprin^le ttiia Wil^c9D0buige^- 
tka^gBHt coavenknoo iMNurapllBiMMk tha 
dation of eKGhange itaelf. Tl|it Tarikkn. afama 
ariAIMovr'par^rwludi koalkd 4w.eoatte.of;i«k« 
cfaan^ nmhM from the aane oaoi^ ttutt-aet ufai^ 
the'^neeefoonimoditka of erery other kiad: iff 
faaiaupon Park be scarce, that is^ if Park k but 
littk indebted to London, the London creditor, who: 
wahta bilb on Park to remit to that dty, k oU^«d- 
to purchase then dearly- ; the course of eardw^pa- 
k above par: if, on the other hand, London owes* 
ksa to Paris, than Park owes to. London, Psrkhiljr 
will be proportionaUy plenty, and the exGfaatt9»> 
with that city bdow par. Htence, it k a maxiai: 
that, when the course of exchange rises above par;: 
the balance of trade runs against the country wheiw 
itris^. - '^ 

When merchants have occasion to draw and se** 
mit bilk for the liqoidatkn of. their own debts, 
lire and passive, indktant parts, they meet 
She excbaage ; where the ec^itoua \kY»l/!eaaa^ 
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yvhcn they ii'ant money for bills, look out for those 
ii'ho are debtors to it. The debtors to Paris, on the 
other hand, when they want bills for noKmey, seek 
thoae who are creditors opon it Thw market is 
constantly attended by brokers, who relieve the 
merchants of the troable of seardung for those he 
wants. To the broker erery one oonunonicates his 
^ants, so far as he finds it prudent; and by going 
among all the merchants, the bn^er discovers the 
side upon which the greater demand lies; for money 
or for bills. 

- While the course of exchange, however, is in a 
perpetual flux, rising' and falling according to the 
circumstances of traude, the par of exchange is of a 
more permanent nature. As the monies and spe- 
cies of almost every nation differ not only in iheir 
current prices, but also in their intrinsic value, there 
is a just and certain par established between them, 
according to the real and effective worth of each 
■i^ecies, without any regard to their currency in the 
countries where they are coined ; and the par is, 
-by sqme authors, supposed to be of two sorto, vis. 
the one of real monies, the other of exchanges, or 
imaginary species, though both seem to be the 
dbme thing, as having a necessary dependance on 
each other. See Par. 

Exchange also signifies a building, or other 
place in considerable trading cities, wherein the 
merchants, agents, bankers, brokers, and other 
persons concerned in commerce, meet on certain 
days, and at certain times thereof, to confer and 
treat together of matters relating to exchanges, 
itaraittanoes, payments, adviDturei, assurances. 
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B»cBWOTi» b Hw BwtJBbJHJMiiriiMMi^ im \ 
IcieiitMivt^r ff600ttl.iii wIihIi •HcmifM^M 
log the rMCBMi 9^ rigliu.tr the cmwntbtl 

veeeireiL Itibiofcltomwieftwp^ht^aittttwti^ 
fwrf tint iriiie flf Ae wtwt, wkyii^'iiiiM ji^y» 
48ftloBwjlfr,iMfMnMi. - Thiimirtiii'ffMt^'MHi 
bwi i m w tail by WiRivft tfascosfMNr^ .%Ai 
cnsheqnert tome ledmi gevMi ooortep .«te Ami 

boTt (wlMAit ui fUMBUy of A the JMvw^^fc 
difioiH ttinm IB law^tmn iifc AetMdGiiMM^ 
«ioniiatb0.kiiig^« b««di» and kil^-llMfOHliif 
•fiiityia the can)heq«er: Imty ftr diifiiali)«Chi^ 
■inawi i| is gttMnlly dindediBl» ti|S» Mirti|Kt||^ 
^whiehift chiefly '•oeapMn the jwDUfapfb 
ing and deciding of aU cMuet nlatiBg It tha U^^ 
cofim, ^Mtnerly termed the eiobeqiieref aeecMlie 
the other is called the receipt of the eoraliefMri ae 
being principally employed in receifJDg and pa^ 
ment of money. Officers of the receipt maj tafca 
one penny in the pound, as their fee, ror sums ii* 
auedoot; and they are obliged, widumt delay, .la 
receiFe the money brought thither ; and the nMoegr 
received is to be put in chests uider thuee diflB atia m 
locks and keys, kept by three several offieera. All 
sheriffs, bailiffii, 6ec. are to account in the aacha 
quer; and in the lower part, tenned the reoeipi^ 
the debtors of the king, uid persons in debttotiiM^ 
the king's tenants, and the officers and miniiteri ef 
jibe MNirtp are privileged to sue one anotbei^ er any 
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ftranger, and to be sued in the like actions as are 
brouj^ht in the conrts of king's bench and common 
pleas. The judicial part of the exchequer, is m 
court both^f law and equity. The court of law is 
held in the office of pleas according to the course of 
eommon-Iaw, before the barons ; in this court, the 
plaintiff ought to be debtor or accountant to the 
king. Tlte court of equity is held in. the exchequer 
chamber before the treasurer, chanceUor, and ba- 
rons ; but, generally, before the barons only ; the 
lord chief 'baron being the chief judge to hear and 
determine all causes. The proceedings in this 
part of the exchequer, are by English bill and 
an^swer, according to the practice of the court of 
chancery; with this difference, that the plaintiff 
here must likewise set forth that he is a debtor to 
the king, whether he be so or not. It is in this court 
of equi^ that the clergy exhibit bills for the re* 
covery of their tythes. Here too the attorney-ge* 
neral exhibits bills for any matters concerning the 
«rowu ; and a bill may be exhibited against the 
king's attorney by any person aggrieved in any 
cause prosecuted against him on behalf of the king 
to be relieved therein : in which case the plaintiff 
is to attend on the attorney-general with a copy 
of the bill, and procure him to give in an answer 
thereto ; in the making of which he may cull ija 
any person interested in the cause, or any officer 
or others to instruct him, that the king be not pre. 
judiced thereby ; and his answer is to be put in 
without oath. Besides tlie business relating to 
debtors, formers, receivers, accountants, &c. all 
penal punishments, intrusion, and forfeitures upon 
popular aotioas, aro matters likewise cQvs^\vi»$a^ft. Vv^ 
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^ift!Oiirt; wtee there. also ats apuim'l 
who adininiftm the oatbs to hig^ iberiffiiylH 
ttii^U]tri|. reoeiTeri, ooUectiors, GomptroHeiBi 
tewmioA learc hc B i of all the eostoms, te.. 

BzdBS^ftmn the Bel^ word occtiiie, *Hdl| 
itt uriaod duty, paid in some imtaooes v^ 
coii8aiii{>tioii of a oommodiijy' and in othcn 
the wfairie sale. The enase was first inbo 
hy^^ the pailiaiBfliil' which bdieiided ChariesI 
ks great fiNuder was Mir. Pjfm. The « 
laws noise a miiltitiide of offiances, and i^ 
Itttraiy power to a number of indiTidnalsfeig 
ipialiftwl to exercise it; but they are considp 
pro^Bcmg a rerenoe with a moderate coBopi 
eipenoem its collection. The excise is od» 
most considerable branches cf the national tm 
It was fbrmerly fiumed out, but is now ma 
for die go? emment by commissioners^ whQ ft 
the whole product of the excise, and pay it in 
exchequer. 

ExcoMMUNicATiDN, an ecclesiastical pensa 
censure, whereby such persons as ane guilty < 
notorious crime or offence, are separated ftv 
communion of the -church, and deprived 
spiritual advantages. In the present st 
church-goyernment in England, excommuni 
is seldom used but as a sort of writ of outlaf 
contempt of the bishop's court, in the seven 
cription of causes that belong to ecclesiastical 
diction. It is published in the church, and 
offender does not submit in forty days, the 
magistrate interposes, and the excommun 
person is imprisoned till he submits, and obtai 
solution. JSxcommunica\VouOas»3(Asa^^^«sm 
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doin^ any judicial act, as suing in an action at law, 
or being a witness. 

Execution, in law, the completing or finishing 
some act/^ as of Judgment or deed, and it osually 
signifies the obtaining possession of any thing re- 
ceired by judgment of law. 

Execution qfjudgmentj in criminal cases. This 
must be pursuant to the judgment, and the king 
may not alter it, for this reason, that no execution 
can be warranted by law but where it is according 
to the judgment given ; yet he may grant a pardon, 
and remit part of the execution in judgment for 
treason, that is to say, all but beheading. The 
execution of criminals is to be made by the proper 
officer ; and if the sheriff, or other officer impow- 
ered to do it, alters the execution, even so &r as 
to change the place appointed for another, or any 
other executes an offender, or if he be killed with* 
out authority of law, it is felony. Where a person 
condemned to die comes to life after he is hanged, 
as the judgment is not really executed till he is 
dead, he is to be hung np again ; and the bodies of 
felons are forfeited to the Idng by the execution, 
who may dispose of them as he pleases. 

Executor, in law, a person appointed by an* 
other's last will and testament, to hsFC the execu* 
tion of the same after his decease, and the disposing 
of the testator's goods and effects, according to tht 
intent of the will. Where there is no executCMT, 
there is properly no will ; and where there is no 
will, there can be no executors : but this only re- 
gards goods ; for where lands in fee are devised, it 
is a good will, though no executors be named. 

ExEficisE, in animal econoTA^^ ^ vo^Oki v^ ^s^g^a&ss^ 
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of4iMrMl5iMlicfiii4iidf«tolMiMk Ifrifetej^tl 
the mofl gentfe ^pedes of exeroiieo Itpvunflttt^ 
If B t i f knAiai* and, if iiotcoiitiDiied«too lMSpy.iBvif»- 
xstetf mA ttMDgtlmis iine mUem. J^jtte nii^r 
mmple and whotemie diipk, luuBdIy waA^ 'j» 
^tbin every body's reach ; so this apeeiii^ of aiAh^* 
pie itod' wholJMmiie' ^^ensiae b ip «Mxy body's 
penrer, vherhas the nseof hk limbs. To saofa m$ 
oasbeur it^'ita&iiig'freqiiHitly up. hill is veoonk 
nwdada '/Pfasr inbafetairts of mountaiaoiis. oooab' 
tiieK toB^ feMmlly heahhy and kmg-liTed. ThM W 
coiteionly Mtrihirtad tft the pority of thft air iB4nA 
pla6es:.yBt iibitfte^ptxAmmJ^atiseBmry eaevctevf 
fMapM^g'momtaimi #ltichdiege tingle i m daiyy 
adds midtt ti» their kedth aod loagferiUr; BvS^ 
cne-lalowslisifs anob widkiagf vp u hill- tettdb ti 
crqatamg^'yuilfl; : This dqpaiidi^ Afo» Its Swrtirt > 
ing iJie'Usehsii^le pers^mitioD :-^^4M «M!MliOn Wtt 
which the iqiipetite, and the staie of the stomaieiif 
in geneml', are much ooBneoted. Running is toe^ 
fioleikt to be used of^en, or continued for any kngth 
of time. The nmning-footmen in aU oountrie» nre 
short-liyed :— Few of them escape oonsumptioosi 
before they arrive at their thirty -fifth year. Sweat- 
ing and perspiration have, been €Mind to be inoom- 
pirtible ;^-The former always soppresses the latter. 
Banoing is a moat salutary exercise. Fencing caHtf 
ibirth most of the- muscles into exercise, partieuhtfly 
those 'which move the limbs. Too much cattifrSt 
be said in praise of swimming. Besides exercising 
the limbs, it serves to wash away the dust which is 
apt to mix itself with the sweat of our bodies in 
warm weatiier. Bacthing and swimming, irequtully 
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but not too long a stay in the water at ione time, 
IflUj instead of loerMsiDg the vigour of tWowmtir. 
tutioo, it be MMHad. -1^ tiMM,i|MM«C«iaNii» 
vai^j bo^iMod ^Bftirngfrjan^jk^^ik^^tAw^ iplm . 
aftribia,boivl6i^,qqi«Uf^.g^yaiidthMliln; IWp. 
in^f-HwadiDg wi^ an aiidiblaivoic o w ngiag and 
laugbing-v-dl promota the eironlatiMi of the. W i aA 
through the lungi^ end tend to atrei^pthen tline 
important organs^ when used in modertttioD.- Tlie 
last hat the.ad?ant^fe over them ally inaemnchee 
the mind oo-operatee wiiAi it.- ** Blay unfiidiig 
laurels,'' says a writer on this sulgeot;^ *< Uoom te 
the latest ag«p upon the grave of him who eiidt 
that, < every time a man langfaa, he adds somelUiig 
to his life.' 

Riding in a ohaiiot has but Ibw advanteges, in* 
asmuch as we sire'eonduded ^m the .benefit ni 
fresh air ; an artiele,. upon which the mooess oCai 
kindsofefeeroisein a great measuie depends^ It 
should be used only by such persons as are imabla 
to walk or to ride Ob h<Nrsebaolc It is tn hri limmi 
ed, that those people use this mode of exerciae the 
most, who stand in the greatest need of a more 
vifdent species. 

Riding on honebaek is the most manly and 
useful iqpeoies of enrcise Ibr gentlemen. Biihep 
Burnet expresses his surpiize at the lawyers of Iris 
own time being so much mere loBg-livtti (eoBtfii 
paribus) than oth«r peoj^, considering ho# maeh 
those of them, who become eminent in thdr pro* 
fession, are oU^g^ed to devote themselves to constant 
and intense sti^y ; and Jie attributes it entirely to 
their riding the cironitaso fieqnently, to; attend tte 
diifferttit ooorts in aTery'naii .tf ^>md«"i^ 
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tlie mtm^ af «ir dberder, by ««lMiif , Mc^ 
MittlBff«rcMrtifii^oiirlMne» iitHkoae&Miilii 

•ooh M tiM fcydlerie aod bypooiHmdriu 
#yob4iliMr ^MttMlfM in A «petlaie« of-H ie i lii ' 
Mnb artd bftweh^ MigfeitiM, km* vpirita, at*. Mii 
firttotMiCMroise.- In HAngf M fMorvelMM^ 
fl%lit 01^ leii'UiilM ft day sm toiSicielrt !# imWcI i0 
idl» p t ap9 m i wfeweold wkhfbr; Imf lit riAgi^ 
iPMoM bcftHli, tbeM Iftde «nanloiM will tnil 
iMMbiAjp. Themhid, ftsmllastheboiy, nmit "b^ 
vMMd limn ili laflgadr. lo takingftn siriBgy fli k 
M oalMv We lidtf «f<r Hito fMMOfe gMimd fiir tbA 
moft part every day. We see no new el^eoia te 
difert Xm, and tile ferv eoi»kim«tie« of (Mtf riding 
iMT hMtli «ri» oar »|nita aomnoii, that we ree^ivt 
teene barm than geod from it. Upon lliia aoeooMi 
long JoonMs ate recoAmended to anch^M^le, in 
order, by the variety or novelty of the journey, te 
awaken or divert the mind. Many have by these 
means been satirised iuto health. 

With respeet to the attention to exercise that 
should be recommended to those of studious habits, 
it is yetf generally observed that how agreeable 
soever they may be to the mind, they are very fhr 
from hmng eqmdly salutary to the body. The de- 
licate springs of our frail machines lose their aetivitj 
and bdisome enervated, and the vessds cbeafced 
vnth obslraetions, when we totally desist from ex- 
ercise, and the consequences necessarily afibct Ae 
brain : a mere studious life is therefbre equally 
/M^ftdlfefallo the body and the mind. The Umbs, 
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ward manner is contractetl ; and a certain dia- 
gustiul air attends e^ery action. An inclination to 
study is highly commendable } but it ong^t not tt- 
be carried to the extant of aTendoa to aoowty and 
motion. The natural lot of man is to Ilto among 
his fellows ; and whatever may be his situation ia 
the world, there are a thousand occasions wherein 
he roust render himself agreeable ; to be aotire and 
adroit ; to dance with grace ; to command the im« 
petuous steed ; to defend himself against an 
«nemy ; to preserFe his life by dexterity, as by 
leaping, swimming. Sec. Many rational cause* 
have therefore given rise to the practice of parti* 
cular exercises ; and those legislators who deserve 
to be called the noost sagacious and benevolent, 
have instituted opportunities for enabling youth 
who devote themselves to study, to become expert, 
also, in laudable exercises. 

" We s^l^ll walk, run, dance, swun, fence, sail, 
and ride to little purpose (says Dr. Tissot), unless 
we make choice of an agreeable friend to aocom« 
pauy us. Solitude is the bane of man ; insomuch, 
that it is difficult to tell which suffers most, the 
soul in its qualities, or the body in its temperament, 
from being alone. Too great a concourse of people 
breeds disease. Too much company is destructive 
to cheerfulness. For the sake of both mind and 
body, therefoi'e, we should move in a little circle, 
and let heaven circumscribe it for us. Let our 
wives and children be always around us ; or, if we 
are not blessed with these, let a iew cheerful 
friends be our constant companions." 

«' Exercise, it is said, fJH>ni the seventh to the 
ekvcDth hour after tatiniS) ^miteft ^BMWfc\ M i wg<fit^ 
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tiN«iteliq||Uiferpd^igte«rii^^ 

ttj^ier itiwumicrihtwl atout « cboler^- ttea^M^ 

fdygirit'iHI fcy iiB;iuuiyWfrit>JBirinwi*iiiii, waA-. 

ExoeoRiWyUMfiyiii^llih, a griras of Apba* ;JC 

iMWPBfMw mouMUi imwii w =iaft BfiiwrotiMwiMi 
flyiagwMb^TWii'ii abwtibartHn inebMHa lengtii; 
«ri»ffoiiii4friiii9ipidljriB Hw ModiMaiiwtfa indk 
Mteiliii ■nil Jn^wBOfrtkammf and MiiicinBeft:*fai> 
^pMliihmijUiiiiiii Bjr ilie^aBlraovdiiiuy iBoglklA 
il*ffalmia»ll]ienU0d1o itpit d» watnr :WI: . 
■apport m fliglit, aboot time feet abore Ihasiritthi 
nUM( iw'tiia^M MiiWH.wwg i iy 'aria untuniffiutt^ 
liki' wlikirifriasotigii>toictQitei»i'^tt» fi«M«# 
noi^MaltipMl, tHhM^iltfviA w iWAiirtTtiaJita^ 
liimMi»iiaM iBd^iif^;;:''91i«a»:^alM^:«tt^::fin^ 
oaMkjFftlw donda anier'tlM>wst«irf :M {y-^ 
ynll, or albatrooB, above the midkde ofit^^and, Aiia» 
oAan escape deftractioii by die one oaly to inenr'it 
from^e^er. This iacohy.of maintainii^riiorl' 
fligfatVRi'dke air it poflsessed by several other fishoBy 
partianlariy by the scorpflena and the trigla. See' 
Ffade^JNat Hist. Fig. 16. 
• Sxp^umoN, in miorai philosophy, the ealarga- 
neet^ inorease oibolk in bodies; chiefly by meaiia ' 
«if Jieati Thiaisone of the most general tfeata 6f 
taloiio^ being eomnion to aU bodies whaterer, whel 
ther. aoMd or fluid, or in an aeriform state. In aoBie* 
oaaea bodies seem to expand m they grow odd, m 
water in the act of freezing ll^ howev«r,:ia 
kaown to he no exception to the general rule, bat le 
vi/m§,.to the erraDgemeut oi tlkiA \Hi^«>am^^A]^ 
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tiryfttallization, and is not a reg^ular aid gradual 
expansion like that of metals, or other solid sub- 
stances, by meaui of heat In Tarioiu metils like* 
vise aa ez|iaiiiiontti]nt plaes in peMing from, m 
fluid to a m&A gtate, which it accounted for in th^ 
same way. The expansion of solids is exhibited 
by th&PrROMETBB (which see) ; a rod of iron, ibr 
instance, becomes sensibly longer andlarger in all its 
dimensions in passing Irom a low to a high state of 
'temperature. The expansion of fluids is shewn by 
the thermometer, and is the principle upon whic^ 
that useful instrument is constructed ; by immersing 
a thermometer into hot water, the mercury, or 
other fluid, contained in it immediately expands. 
See Thebmometer. The degree of expansion pro- 
duced in diflerent liquids, Taries very considerably. 
In general, the denser the flaid, the less the expan- 
sion ; water expands more than mercury ; and alco- 
hol, which is lighter than water, and expands mott 
than water. The expansion of aeriform fluids may 
be exhibited by bringing a bladder, partly filled with 
air, and the neck closely tied, near tlie Are ; the 
bladder will soon be distended, and will, if the heat 
be strong enough, burst. Metals expand In the 
following order, those that expand most are placed 
first : zinc, lead, tin, copper, bismuth, iron, platina. 
Explosion, in natural phihwophy, a sudden and 
violent expansion of an aoial, or other elastic fluid, 
by which ii instantly throws off any obstacle that 
happens to' be In the way, sometimes with incre- 
dible force, and in siwh a manner as to produce the 
most astonishinMfiectp. Itdiflers irom expansion 
in this, that the latter is a gradual and continuad 
power, acting uniformly foe ao\nft \\v&ft^V^oaa«tt^ 
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the former is always sudden, alid only of momoa). 
tary duration. The expansions of solid bodies do 
not terminate in violent eaqpiodons, on account of 
their slowness, and the small spade through which 
,the metaly or other c]qmndmg substsnce moves* 
Thus wedg^ of dry wood driven into stone, and 
welted, will cleave the most solid blocks, but they 
never throw the parts to any distance, as is the 
case with gunpowder ; but the expansion of elastic 
fluids will burst solid substances, and throw the 
fragments a g^reat way off: for this two reasons 
have been assigned : 1. The immense .velocity with 
which aerial fluids expand, when suddenly affected 
with high degrees of heat: and S. The great cele- 
rity with which they acquire heat, and are affected 
by it. As an e-xample, air when heated aa much as 
iron, when brought to a white heat, is expanded to 
tour times its bulk, but the metal itself will not be 
expanded the 500dth part of the space. In the case 
of gunpowder, which is woll known as an explosive 
substance, the velocity w ilh which the flame moves 
is estimated at 7000 feet in a second. Hence th 
impulse of the fluid is inconceivably great, and tt 
obstacles on which it strikes are hurried off with vv 
velocity, viz. at the rate of 27 miles per minn 
The velocity of the bullet is also promoted by ' 
sudden propagation of the heat through the wl 
body of air, as soon as it is extricated from 
materials of which the gunpowder is made, so 
it strikes at once. Hence it has been inferred, 
explosion depends first on the quantity of e 
fluid to be expanded : secondly, on the veloc 
St/quins by a certala degree of hekt ; and tl 
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«n the celcnty with which the degree of heat af- 
fects the whole expansile fluid. 

Exportation, that part of foreign commerce 
which coniisU in sending out goods for sale, ani 
wl^ch is therefore the active part of trade, as impor« 
tation, or the purchasing of goods, is the passive. 

Eye, the organ of vision. The eye-ball is the 
immediate agent in refracting the rays of light, 
and collecting them into a point, so as to forui an 
image of the object from which they are reflected. 
For this puqH)se, there is in it a series of perfectly 
transparent parts, which execute the yarious re- 
fractions, a nervous pulp on wliich the rays of light 
thus refracted make an impression to be conveyed 
to thie sensorium by the optic nerve. See Optics. 
The visual organ, simple, when thus considered, 
becomes much more complicated if we include all 
the apparatus added for the purposes of protectiofi 
or a&sistance. The muscles which move the globe 
in various directions, the eye-lids, which cover and 
protect in front, and the parts which secrete the 
tears, and convey them into the cavity of the 
nostril, are all so intimately connected in situation 
and function with the globe, that they must be in- 
eluded in the general description. 
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]p, the sixth letter of the alphabet, is, by some, 
reckoned a mute, by others a semi vowel. It has 
nearly the same sound as the Greek ^, or ph in 
Flntrlisik words, and is only written in wordK of 
I^atin origin, ph being usedlngUsji^ Sx voL^^^i^'w. 
roi. //. Up 
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deriTed fiom tlie Greek. F, as il nioneftf , ddloM 

40» and with 1^ dash over it tlmi p 40,000. 

F, in the criminal law, a mark pot npibaifbm 
Ihiimb of a ftlon, with a hot iroii« oo'oii Ymmf'M'* 
mitted to benefit of elergy^ 

F, or^ in miuic, one of the syllableii Mvipolrifl 
-by GmJk» Aretine, to maik the feorfli Aote of fbm 
modem scale, which rises thus: n^, re, Mi, Jk^ 
Musicians distrngmshed tmfa% tIz. tbe AaT^ 
the sharp or natural, called bequarre. 

Fable, the narration of an incident by whliA 
some moral truth is iDnstrated and impv^Mtf. 
Tbe ftbulist describes the circnmstanoe as hsriiijl^ 
reallv happened ; but it is generally the o ffsprii ^ 
of his own imagination; haice, when a slory 'li 
called fitekms, Ibe reality of the efventfiiiilif re- 
lates is inlended to bedemed. In the ftrMr Ih- 
dalgenoe of the inTentiTe powers, fabidlrts lukfe 
proceeded to personify ideas, and to indue every 
created thing with the faeuhies of reason and speech. 
In so doing, howerer, though the field he enters 
may appear extensive, it is not unbounded. He is 
etill confined within certain laws ; for there is a 
considerable difierence between romance and ab- 
surdity : a rose may be said to speal^, bnt not to 
lead an army. There is a distinction, though so 
little observdl that a novel word must be used even 
to express it, between what is supernatural and tiiat 
which is contranatural. We may exlubit oniisaal 
things; 

But not, that mature should reversed appear, 
Mix mild with fierce, and gentle with severe; 
Prophane Uer laws to coiiXtadXcXkia'u height, 
Tygen with Iambi, w\\:d wri^ivUVaAaw^ 
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<« We are told by the Grecian writers," says sir 
William Jones, *' that the Indians were the wisest of 
nations ; and in moral wisdom they .were rery emi* 
nent ; their system of ethics is yet presenred ; and 
the fhUes of Vishnusarman, whom we ridiculously 
•all Pilpay, are the most beautiful, if not the most 
ancioit collection of apologies in the world : they 
were first translated firom the Sanscrit, in the sixth 
century, by the order of Buaerchum-ihr, or Brig^ht 
as the Sun, the chief physician, and afterwards 
▼izir of the great Andsheriviin, and are extant, 
under various names, in more than twenty lan- 
gusiges ; but their original title is HipotetUsa^ or 
Amicable Instruction; and as the very existence of 
JEsop, whom the Arabs believe to have been aa 
Abyssinian, appears rather doubtful, I am not dis- 
inclined to suppose, that the first moral tables which 
appeared in Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian 
origin." 

Jn the same sense as that already considered, the 
plot or incident of an epic or dramatic poem is called 
thefable. 

Fabulous oge, that period in the history of every 
nation in which supernatural events are represented 
to have happened. 

Face, in anatomy ; the bones of the face are di- 
vided into those of the upper and under jaw : the 
upper consists of thirteen bones, and the under is 
formed of one bone. The muscles of the face are 
those of the eye-lid, eye-ball, nose, mouth, and 
hps. The human face is called the image of the 
soul, ..as being the seat of the principal organs of 
sense ; and the place whence the ideas, emotions, 
ifc. of the soul are chiefly set to 5rvew. C'kx^^^q^^ 
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dudain w6 Iriiowii in tira eye-bovwt; aiodeiffjr'te 
the difedus nrnjesty in tlie iSrehetd; te. -^It ii the 
Aoe ihews fhe«ear, agn^ temperament, heeltfa^dii- 
ew^ &e. TheiiMie, cooflideredMt^ikidakeftlto 
painimui, habHs, &c. of the person, malctetlleiid^' 
jtet of physiognomy. Face, amoogf painftehB mi 
aitisiB, is used to denote a certain dimensiott of ttia 
homanbody, adapted for detennininglh^'pltopON 
lion irhiish the several parts sboaKT be«r flb'mt 
another : thus, the dilBsNtat parte of thfe body wtp 
stSA to consist in length, of somany'&cta. "^ 

Factor, in commerce, is an agent or corrcwpoiid* 
ent residing beyond *the seas, or Ilk soinb 'ittiiiiia 
^art, commissioned by meichants to boy 9t idl- 
goods oh Aeur aticount, or assist tfiein hi can^yh^ 
dl their trade. . ' ••- 

Factort, is a ptece irhere a considerable BmEiber 
of fectors rieride, to negodate forAdr masMli'AUl 
employers. The most connderable factories Keldligf*^ 
ing to the British, are those established in the JEM 
Indies, Portugal, and Turkey. 

Faculty, in law, a privilege granted to a ^person, 
by ia?our and indulgence, of doing what, by law, 
he ought not to do. For granting these privil^fes, 
there is a court under the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, called the court of the faculties, the chief 
officer whereof is styled master of the faculties* 
who has a power of granting dispensations in 
divers cases, as to marry without the bans bein^ 
first published ; to eat flesh en days prohibited ; to 
otdain a deacon under age ; for a son to succeed his 
father in his benefice , or a clerk to hold two or 
worelivinga. 
Faculty, in the adaooAa, «i Xfctm v^^JftsA v^ \fe% 
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different members of an university, divided accord- 
ing to the arts) and sciences taught there ; thus, in 
most univeniities, there are four faculties: 1. of 
arts, which include bamanity and philosophy ; 
2. of theology; 3. of physic; and, 4. of civillaw. 
The degrees in the several faculties of our univer- 
■ities are those of bachelor, master, and doctor. 

Faculty of advocates, a term applied to the col- 
lege or society of advocates in Scotland, who plead 
in all actions before the court of session. They 
meet in the beginning of every year, and choose 
the annual officers of the society, viz. dean, trea- 
surer, clerks, private and public examinators, and 
a curator of their library. The manner of ad- 
mission into the faculty of advocates is by a trial in 
the civil law, and Scotch law : the person desiring 
to be admitted, having, upon petition, obtained a 
recommendation to the dean of the faculty, he gives 
a remit to the private examinators, who are nine in 
number, and who, after their election, having di- 
vided the body of the civil law into nine piurts, each 
taking one, appoint a diet for examination ; in this 
diet there must be at least seven present, each of 
whom examines the candidate ; and the question 
being put, Qualified, yea or no? they give their 
opinion by balloting, upon which the candidate is 
either admitted by signing his petition, or remitted 
to his 8tudie9.. After the private trial, the dean of 
the faculty assign the candidate a title of the civil 
law, for )the subject of a thesis, which being distri- 
bute^ among the advocates, the faculty meet on a 
day appointed, when three at least of fifteen public 
examinators dispute against the thesis; and after- 
wards the faculty givetheur opinions by ballotin^^ 
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M iri dieprilmie trial. If ibe candidate m fiflmd 
qnaliAed, the deaa aasigiis him a law Ibr an hai-* 
raiigue before the lords, which hanmg^d hang 
made, he is admitted a member of the fteohj, iqioii 
jpi^iiig the fees, tMioBg the oaths to the gortem^ 
meiit, and an oadi to be fbidifal in liis offloe. ' ' - 

Fmcoukf in chemistry, the sobetanoe obtained Vf 
grindii^ certain TegetaUes or grain in water, and 
oie ftecula is that part which, after standftig e e i ae 
time^'falb to Ae bottom. Stardi is made ftom'tta 
fiBCola of wheat. 

Faous, in boiany, tibe beech-tree, a genoa of the 
monoBcia order of the pofyabdria class. Tt contriua 
tiiree species : of which the beech-tree rwea to tiMi 
height of sixty or seventy feet, and in statJBJmttMf'y 
and grandemr ai ootiine, Tiinr with .the otk,' 'lis 
leaTea are oval and serrated ; its Bowers are pra^ 
dnced in globular catikins, and succeeded by an* 
gnlarfhiit, called mast. Its bark has a pecaliar 
ailyery appearance, which, added to the graceful- 
ness of its port, and the elegance of its foliage, ren- 
ders the whole tree among the first in beauty. Its 
wood is much employed in tuimery, and iii odbinet- 
making, particularly in the construction of chairs. 
Tbe mast yields a good oil for lamps, and is a fii^ 
Tourite food with mice, squirrels, and swine. 

The chesout-tree, another species, is capable of 
growing to a vast size. There is one upon mount 
Etna, called '* The chesnut-tree for a hundred 
horses.^* Mr. Howe!, who went firom Ad to exa- 
mine it, describes thf circumference of its trunk (o 
be one hundred and sixty feet. It is quite faplloWy 
bat thisdoea not aflect its yerdure ; for the cSieanut, 
Bke the willow, depenAa u^omVA VwAlHkr irUU^ 
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enrr, and as it becomes aged loses its internal part. 
Within the cavity, a house has been built, the in- 
habitants of which have an oven for drying nutt, 
almonds, and ohesnuts, of which they male con- 
serves ; and, what the traveller justly laments, they 
frequently supply themselves with fuel from the 
tree under which they live.— -It has its name larom 
a tradition that Jane of Arragon, spending some 
time in Sicily, on her way from Spam to Naples, 
visited the mountain, and, a storm happening, took 
shelter, with her train, under this tree^ the branches 
of which were sufficiently extensive to cover all. 
All that side of the mountain abounds wiih chesnut- 
trees. At Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, is a chet- 
nut-tree fifty* two feet round : it is known to have 
stood there ever since the year 1150, when it was 
called the Great Chesnutof Tortwprth ; and is sup- 
posed to be nearly a thousand years of age. The 
wood of the chesnut-tree, as a subistitute for oak, is 
preferable to elm. It was formerly much used in 
London for the purposes of building ; but it is not 
to be depended upon on these occteions. It is al- 
lowed to h& excellent for liquor-casks, 'and recom- 
mended as an underwood, for hop-poles and stakes. 
Its fruit is valuable for swine and deer^ and, when 
the grrowth of warm climates, as food lor man : it is 
said to have been made into hreiul'. 

Fair, a greater kind of maricet, granted to a 
town, by privilege, fot the more speedy alid cbm- 
mbdioos {providing of such things as the place 
stands in need of. It is incideiit to afair, that- Ar- 
sons shall be fir^ from being arrested in it f6r any 
other debt contriicted than what was contracted ih 
the same; er, at least, pxomiaie4\AW\RBL\ ^^^ki^^ 



JEtiifl akroadttji eitlMr ft«e» or dMvg«d wMb 4«i 
-and JBqpoatkNi.^ The privil^^ of free fiun oott- 
;Bit«liieflyt fin«f in «iuit oil tndem, whether mHivw 
iNT Ibraignen, ere ellovred to enter the kingdem^ 
mad ere under the xoyel |NrotoetioD» exampt fiom 
-dntieip toIle» Sec Secondly, that merdiaiita, in 
going or vetonuhg, ciuuiot be moMed er emalodi 
•or 4haxr goods otopped*. They ere eotaMiihed hy 
Jotteoi-petent from the prince. Faii% peitienltt^ 
£ne fiurs, malBO a very conuderahlfi ol^^ in the 
coOTwree of Eorqie, eopectally that of the-Medi* 
.lorraneany and inland porta of Germany. 
■ Faibt rifijfi. The cirdea of daik-greeo §pnm 
impMBBAj dMerred in old pastnreB, haTeJong hees 
JaM»wn under the name of ftiry. lii^fi^ aad lutie 
.generaUy hean anppoaed to be eccaaioned, ip aone 
way or other, 1^ eloGtadty. Dr. WoUaatai hai» 
in e lato vdame of the TranaaotioQaef IheRoyil 
ISodety, given a new and rery ingenioiia theory, 
(tf whidi we shall pvesent cor readers with a bnef 
account, premising that Mr. Davy, in the course 
jof his lectures at the Boy al Institution, had occasion 
to refisr to the sul^ject, and seemed to coindde in 
opinion with Dn Wollaston. That which fint at- 
Hacted his notice was the position of certain fungi 
which are always found growing upon these circles^ 
if examined in ^ proper season. The position ^ 
these fungi led him to imagine that the progressive 
increase from a central point was the probable mode 
of ibrmation of the ring : hence he coi^jectured that 
the soil, which had once contributed to the support 
of the fungi, might be soei^baustedof somepeca- 
iiar jMd^olum necessary for their production aato 
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The second years crop would, if tbis theory be 
just, appear in a small ring satronnding tbe origi- 
nal centre of vegetadon, and at ' eveiy succeeding 
year the dd^ect of nntriment on one side would ne- 
cessarily cause the new roots to extend theinselyei 
solely in the opposite direction^ and would occasion « 
the circle of fungi continually to proceed, by an 
annual enlargement, irom the centre outwards. An 
appearance of luxuriance of the grass would ibl« 
low as a natural consequence, as tbe soil of an in* 
tenor circle would always be enridied by the de- 
cayed roots of iiingi of the year's growth. This 
theory is supported by some obserrations of Dr. 
Withering ; and Dr. Wollaston says, by way of 
confirmation, that whenever two adjacent circles 
are found to interfere, they not only do not cross 
each other, -but both circles «re innuriably ob- 
literated between the points of contact : the exhaus- 
tion occasioned by each obstructs the progress of 
the other, and both are starved. 

Fakib, an Indian devotee. Some of these vic- 
tims of superstition even outdo the mortifications 
and severities of the aiitient Anchorets ; one mang- 
ling his body with scourges and knives ; another 
never lying down ; and another remaining all his 
life in one posture. There are also other fakirs, 
who do not practise such severities : these flock to- 
gether in companies, and go from Tillage to village, 
jj^rophesying and telfing fortunes. - It is said that 
persons (>f fbrtona, in Ibdia, become fakirs, and 
that there we more, sometimes, than two millions 
of this description of people. 

Falco, in omitholi^, a genus of birds, of the 
order of the acdpitres, wilh tViY«e V^% idciiv^^>)^^ 



ftM nd tuiftnt brittod.. ^OaagtaMtm 
hflMk tbtfftkan-kmd, pnpcrijr n cHlhd I tbsfai 
i;jirfUcMi, ngle,' ^^■■■^i 1^ ud flAm^ ti 
■omlnrafahMt'flMlnindnduddiirtr'HX. 3 
Ibr Aa KiMt pu*, ■» npwMoa tdMi, Hid A« 
y nl r ilM iiiiiiiiil ; yot nUen miowo tat « 
pnMaB I7 axtnoM hn^gw attuk Utiiiy uio 
OMTVBbaU uidflrwithgmt^MdifbMl 
' intii««iT,liatd(Mrtyki itslowflrngiiMat hw 
aj^dritMOHC af mil, andan nrr qMBfc-agt 
Ml girigmriooi, gnaiHy hdl mlcMta orinpt 
iiqr iiockt, ibBir Ba«% wUA an eaUad qpta 
tvn^ hmrav whioli ommJ; iaqriiea a pUc 
«ni,-ha afinrcf dun maka tliMir, BMta ■■ 

FuGO, dnyaacKWigoklai aagle, inbabitt-Eia 
andSbaria; fliaato avast be^(ht in<aaia^ a 
4Mr, and dHCenda againrt t atond. Tbe gw 
i*e^U ia about twelve ponndH. TlMn tn 
iQstaDOM in Scatlsad of tbti trird tarit^f fl 
away ivilh inftuU to its nest, yat in bcth di« t 
was discorered time enau);;'b to extriitale tl 
wjthont esseotiel dam^e ; Ei^ca are very k 
Kved, many instances ocmrriDg of tbetr exia 
npwanlB ot a century ; whence probably the a 
HOD of the PsalmiHt. " Tby youthis reuMrad 
the eagles." Tiiey are capable of endnrity al 
aoice ; instancea having occurred of the c^ 
eontintiiiig for apwarda of twenty daya will 
fiwd ofasy kind. See pi. Nat. Hist. Og. 17. 

Vnutui-ttar, in meteorology, a pbettoma 
that is frequently seen, and whicb bai been uaa 
KippBted to depend on tbe electric fluid. 
J>»ry, in a koture A^TCKd.«l*ft<B %r]i&^a« 
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turn, ghre many reasons agaiiuA this opinion : he 
eonceiyes that they are rather to be attribnted to 
falling stones. It is obsenraUe that when their ap- 
pearance is frequent they have all the same direc- 
tion ; and it has been remarked that they are th« 
forerunners of a westerly wind in our country. 

Fallowino of land, a particular method of im-' 
proving land. It appears that none will find a 
year's fallowing a loss, let the land be what it will ; 
but, more particularly, the advantage of iallowing 
consists in, 1. its laying of the land in ridges, and 
its exposing it to the frost, wind, sun, and dews, all 
which sweeten and mellow the land very much ; 
the often stirring of it, and breaking the clots, dis- 
pose it for the baring of good cn^. 3. its killing 
the weeds, by turning up the roots to the sun and 
air, and killing not only the weeds thiat grew with 
the last com, but wild oats» darbel, and other 
weeos* 

False imprisonment, in law. To constitute the 
injury of false imprisonment, two points are neces- 
sary : the detention of the person, and the unlaw- 
lulness of sudi detention. Every confinement of 
the person is imprisonment, whether in a common 
prison, or a private house, or even by forcibly de- 
taining one in the streets. 

Famiuars of the Inqumtion^ bailifis who assist 
in apprehending the accused, and carrying them to 
that prison. They ai^ called famiUarei because 
they bekmg to the inquisiftor's liunily. Portugnese 
noblemen have been ambitiouB of filling this office ; 
and the same plenary ludulgraace is granted by the 
Pope to every single exerdae of this fiinetion, as 
formerly to thosa wIm fttooiiiUExAkllM^L^^^J^ 
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Faace, was originally a druU or pett; show ex- 
liibiled by mDuntebaiiks uiitl their buffoons in the 
upen streets, f) guther tlie people together. At pre- 
sent it is uf nutn <ligni!y : it is removej from the 
street (o tlie theatre^ and instead of being periurm- 
ed by m^rry-andrews to Liiiiuse the rabble, is acted 
by comeiliaaSi and becouie the enterlainment of a 
poKte Ekodience. Poets have reformed the wildaot 
of the primitirfi. farces, and brpught them to the 
taste and manner of coniedj. The diifereace be- 
tiveen the tn-o oq our stage », llifit comedy keeps 
to nature and prpb^ihtj-, and therefore is coniinod 
to certain laws pTcaijribed by ancient critics, where- 
as farce disaUotvs of al) ]aws, or rather setc tbenji 
aside on occasion. HeDc« the dialogue is usually 
loiv, the persoiu uf interior rank, the fable or action 
trivial or ridiculouB, and natui'e and truth every 
wlieie heif^hlened and cx^^rated to aflard the 
more palpable ridicule. 

.ftaaijtjkcutt^ni, am^ng bt^tanista, thp^jpre^ 
Dftiog mea) or di^ on the apu:a mu^wne tf 
flffwets, .nhich, .being receiT^inti) ^|«iiftiL « 
feed-f wsd of .p)aii{a, fecundates the ra£meaii a 
thfl 9eeds. iit t^e,. orary, which. otbentiM ym^ 
deeay bad come to nothii^. The '"■i"fr ^ ^ 
tainiog the ^na of plants^for micrwcoj^ial <Amf- 
^t>W it thv i gl't''^^ '^ flpwefs in ijie loi^rt ot^ 
4[y, aOD -shiny; .((^y, .wbeit Uie ^w u p^ecdy i^, 
Acs ffdnily 'Aikff qQ* tibe farina, or Kgiflij. bni^ 
^.9S[,witti9St>ft.!Hur-y^^, upo&.ft piece d^^hlte 
P^>ft; iQieat^ A^pj^eb>Icof»in^aqBbet#egL 
Ibe oippen, and, Wea^og . pn it, a{iply it ins^ioly 
l» {l»e..&nSa,.Diiatb«w>iBtuVe<if tii« biW^i)iUI 
oAiMlhBliqChtpOw&ettt^Vi Vu ISVMvvtti 
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fdinthy is fiMihd adhering to. the talc> blow a littte 
of it off ; and tf there is too little, braathe upon it 
i|gain, and take up boore. When this isdone, j»ut 
the talc into the hole of a slider, ahd applying it .to 
the microsoopey see whether the little grains are 
laid as yon desire, and if tiiey are, cover Uiem.u^ 
vt^ another talc, and fix the ring, but care mu^ 
be taken that the talcs do not press upon the farina 
in such a manner as to alter the form. 

Farm, in law, a portion of htnd, .empbyed in 
the purposes of husbandry, and let out at a certain 
rent. The same thing, in various parts of Britain, 
is differently termed : in the north, a take^, or land 
taken or hired; in Lancashire, ^ ferme-holty or 
/arm-holdj in contradiction wiih freehold ; in Essex, 
a mke, or wicy from a Saxon word, signifying a 
dwelling. 

*^ To farm," in a gtneral sensle, ii; to hire at a 
fixed rent any post, situation, or property from 
which larger but unfixed profits may be obtained : 
thus one, agreeing to pay a eertaiii yearly sum, in 
consideration of receiving the tolls at a turnpike, is 
said to farm the turnpilce. 

Farriery. See Veterinart Science, 

Fascis, in Roman antiquity, a bundle of birclien 
rods, with an axe in their centre, carried before the 
lloman magistrates as a badge of their authority 
and office. The use of the fasces was introduced 
1^ the'eUeir Taxquin, as a mark of sovereign au- 
thority : in after times they were borne before the 
eoiisuls, bnt hy ikums only, each having hiisi day. 
Theie latter had twelve of them, carried by so 
many lictors. . . 

Fascines, in fbrtificatiivi, fag^dta^^ivcoL^-^^:^ 

VOL, U, J) Q 
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•r flbMC « foot iBmelar a«l 0lt Mt kiqr* liaiii^ Ai 
.lib»ivMdie'tti4al;boaifliil8. FiioaMue'^iiMdii 
wiiiBg'4bttlieikH» iiMiUuni^ ofaanddiens MffiBn^/ifp' 
^•dMMlo laoOitatetlieiMMge ^iiill» ii 

liiadiar'^ nabpttfti ivtee the earth is In^ mI 
in oawDg parapets of irenchea to, aoreen liM Mm 
Thijr an abo somirtiiiMa {Htcliad over, to be ti^^ 
4ipetttheeiwiiiir'B works in orderto aA Iblaaail 
fire. They ddbrfiBPfntflecti«mf,'in being inadoaf 
•maH wowl; wheiAnui/saQCfBseiui acre made of 
taaichea of trees. / h, 1 1- .ij 

. Fata Jfer^iioiM, a Tvry reaarlcable aefial pb«M« 
pMDOB, mhidk m sonietiiiies oboerred mflldttie 
kaibottrofMesMiia and adjacent plaoea, atraten^ 
;taui height in the Attnasphero. Theneme^wUflh 
sigjiiifiea theiUrj Margvik^ is denfed from ni&'«plf^ 
nionofthesapentitioas ^kalians, that die'WiMla 
speetaele is forodnced by ftiries, or andi-like 
lisionary inritible beings. The popidaoe are de- 
lighted wheDerer it appears, and ran abont the 
streets 6houtib|f for joy , calling erery body out to 
partake of the glorious sight. This nogolarme* 
teor has been described by various authors'; but 
the first who mentioned it with any degree of pre- 
eision was Father Angeluod, whose account is 
thus quoted by Mr. Swinburne in his tour throogli 
Sicily : " On the 15th of August, 1643, as I 
stood at my window 1 was surprised with m meat 
wonderful delectable vision ; the sea that waahaa 
the Sicilian shore swelled up, and became for tem 
jniles in length like a chain of dark mountains ; 
irhilethe waters near our Ca]abrian coast grew 
quhe smooth, and in an instant appeared as one 
idear polished minor ledman^ «ic^M0k^dMa lad^. 
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On this glass was depicted, in chiaro-obscoro, » 
string of several thousand of pUastres, all equal in 
altitude, distance, and degree of light and shade. 
In a moment they lost half their height, and bent 
into arcades, like Roman aqueducts. A long cor- 
nice was next formed on the tdp, and above it rose 
castles innumerable, all perfectly alike. These 
soon split into towers, which were shortly afler 
lost in colonnades, then windows, and at last ended 
in pines, cypresses, and other trees, even and 
similar. This is the Fata Morgana, which for 
twenty-six years I had thought a mere faUe." 

Father, in church history, is applied to antient 
authors who have preserved in their writings the 
tradition of the church: thus St. Ghrysostom and 
St« Basil are called Greek fathers, and St. Augus- 
tine and St. Ambrose, Latin lathers. No author 
who wrote later than the twelfth century is dignified 
with the title of /aMcr. 

Fat, in anatomy, an oily matter, secreted from 
the blood, and filling up the cavities of the adipose 
cells. The uses of fat are, 1. To serve as a kind 
of covering to the body, in order to preserve it from 
cold and other injuries. 2. To defend the more 
tender and sensiUe parts from being too strongly 
irritated by the salts. S. To preserve in good 
order the pliancy of the muscles, of the skin, and 
of the other parts between and about which it is 
placed. 4. To &cilitate the motions of certain 
parts ; as the eyes and jaws. 5. To fill up emp^ 
intersticial spaces, and by that means to add to 
symmetry and beauty ; as is evident in the face 
and the neck. 6. T» prevent the painful pressure 
and attrition of the parts, |^«rtic>i\axV^ mNSo^^wSffs^^ 
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4ft& Aet» ihe nateii aii4 otharlike pifti;^ jiB 
whUh tbe fill is cdfdmiily ^iitpoi^d, and! m^im^ 
ljb»plll6ft of^GiwUoafw tte moiciilar ftnh; ti 

QWtiairtm. n Tlieic k gffeat nu(w to aojpiiMfo 
t]«i|.i^b<0 the body does not TCQ#V9 ^urijibn^ 
Ih^Vicyiil^wiy^tbe ngjamoiiiMfaiv^ik^^yr^ 
«iMdi«i thai deftot, 

• • FsAUTT, ID kw, an oath taken 09 Utt a^teyttanoa 
tf aaytaaant^'tobe true to the lord of iflmi :ta 
Mdahklaad, 

• Thb feaUy, at the finrt creatioqQfit,bowiAtl|a 

teiiaiitto fide%, tiie keaoh of irfakdi waathe-te 
of hia fee. It haa been difided into genttal 9id 
special :g«iend, that which is to be petftniia4:l|y 
•teryan^eet tohiaprinoe; and ^eoiaip fa|qlrad 
only of aafch aa» In niapeet of their fee, an tMlflF 
eaihtoth^kida. 

Fba8T» in dw Engliah Chniebf a woff4 fcioei* 
paOy used m proce^ings at lav: thi«i» th^ fMir 
qnartaly ftaala, or stated tiaiesy whereon rent on 
kaaes is ubually resenredto be paid, are Lady-day, 
or the annunciatioa of the bl^saed virgin Mary, or 
25Kk of March ; the nativity of ^ J^n the Aip-i 
-tist, held on the 24th of June ; the feaft of' ^ 
Michael the arch-angel, on the ^S|th of Septem- 
ber $ and Christmas, or rath^ <^St. Thomap ^ 
apoatlcy'on the 21st of December. 

Feasts, morotabU^ are those \rhich, dependii^ gn 
astronomical calculations, do not aliiraya retfuni on 
the sune days of the year. Of these, the principal 
is Easter, which fixes all the rest as Palm-Sunday^ 
Good-Friday, Ash- Wednesday, Sexagesima, 4S>- 
ceDsioo-day, Penteooat, and Trinity-^aiidUy. fijee 
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Fbasts, tmmoveafr^, those which are oonstantl j 
celebrated on the same day : of these, the principal 
are Christmas-day, or the Nativity ; the Circum- 
cision ; Epiphany ; Candlemas, or the Parifica* 
tion ; Lady-day, or tiie Annunciation,. All-Saints, 
and All-Souls, and the days of the several apostles^ 

Feather, in physiology, a general name for the 
eorering of birds ; it bemg conunon to all the ani- 
mals of this class to have their whole body, or at 
least the greatest part of it, oovered with feathers or 
plumi^e. 

Feathers make a oonsidarable artide in com- 
merce, particulariy those of the ostrich, heron, 
fwan, peacock, turkey, goose, and duck. 

They may be considered as of four kinds : 1. 
quills, or the feathers of the wings ; 8. those which 
cover the body ; 6. the down which grows close to 
the skin ; and, 4. the long ones of the tail. 

Of the first description, the goose, the turkey, 
and the crow, supply thoee usually employed in 
writing. The feathers of the common poultry are 
used for beds ; and the down of the swan is some*' 
times made into muffs and other articles of dress. 
The eider-duck, the down of which is celebrated, 
is a native of the high northern latitudes : a conri- 
derable number breed in the west of Scotland, and 
supply the inhabitants with a profitable branch of 
trade ; but the larger part of the down used in 
' Britain is brought from Denmark. 

FBBRVAKT,in chronology, the second month of 
the year, reckoning finom January, first added to 
the calendar of Romulus by Numa Pompiliua. 
February derived its name from Fd>nia, a least 
held by the Bonwis in this mffloAb^rnVSoa^ ^"^^ 

S«2 
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lieei wen p ct ft une J ,- sod te hit oiieH 
pMdtotlMdndeortlieMiiiict TluinMirth MS 
floniBoa jcw, ooMHli ealy of twcBly-ciglil diPfi^ 
bmui Afe tJTTtilfl year it has twenty-maeim 
■eeooat of Ae inlKCilary day mdded timt yMr.' • 

Fb-mtate, tint hdd of anodi^, mA ftr- winch 
aome aahrioe; rent, or adaMHrMgrnent' i« paid to 
tiieohicf krd, araopenor, m wbooi tbe' JoMUutm 
propriety of Hie aofl ahraya oonliniks. Foe ii 
geniendly divided ioto abadute and rnndiiwnal, 
Abaolale, otherwiae termed fee-siniple, ia wWfe a 
peraon ia aeised of landa or tenementay to hin-aBi 
to hia heiia ibr eter ; wbereaa^ fee4ail, or ODad»> 
tional fee, iawiicre a peraon ia aeised of land% #i0k 
a iimitatiu n tft bim and the beiia of hia baidy.'' ^ 
feo-aiapleiate inoateomplete estate a pacaoooan 
haTOv and can be oonv^^ed by no o^er eaprbaate 
but that of AetTf /or ever; yet, in a will, #bic& is 
more fayoored than a grant, the intention oTthe 
testator is more considered than the litei^ meaning 
of the words. 

Fbelimo, ' one of the five external sensea, by 
which we obtain tbe ideas of soUd, bard, adK, 
riragb, hot, cold, w^, dry, and other tangibte 
qualities. This sense is the coarsest, but at tbe 
aame time the sorest of all others : it is besides the 
most nniversal: We see and hear with email |iac« 
tiona of our body ; bnt wo feel witb all. ' Natilro 
ima bestowed that general sensatioir whoever 
thdre are nerves, and diey are every where, wheoe 
there is life. Were it otherwise, the parts divealM 
of it might be destroyed without our knowled^ 
^iLmatm that upon this accAxmS^ na&so^ W ^p^ 
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Tided, that this sensation sbouki not require a par- 
ticular organixation. The structure of the ner?ous 
papillfle is not absolutely necessary to it. The Iqw 
of a fresh wound, the periosteum, and the tendons^ 
when uncovered, are extremely sensible without 
them. These nenrous extremities serve only to 
the perfection of feeling, and to diversify sensation. 

Feeling is the basis of all other sensations. All 
the nervous solids, while animated by their fluids, 
have this general sensation ; but the papilks in the 
skin, those of the fingers in particular, have it in a 
more exquisite degree, so perfectly^ that they con- 
vey some notice of the figure of the bodies which 
|hey touch. The object of feeling is every body 
that has consistency or solidity enough to move 
the surface of our skin. It was necessary to per- 
fect feeling, that the nerves should form small emi- 
nences, because they «re more easily moved by the 
impression of bodies, than an uniform surface. It 
is by means of this structure, that we are enabled 
to distinguish not only the size and figure of bodies* 
tlieir hardness and so^ess, but also their heat and 
cold. Feeling is so useful a sensation, that it sup- 
plies the office of the eyes, and in Some sense in- 
demnifies their loss. 

FfiLis, in natural history, a genus of the order 
fersB. Thij tribe is temperate in its habits ; climbs 
trees ; sees best by ni^t, and when fidling from a 
height fights on die ieet : waves the tail whom, in 
sight of prey, refuses vegetable food except fieom 
necessity: it includes the Lion, Tyger, Cai, Bul- 
ther, &c. The lion inhabits Afi^ : more rarely 
the deserts of Persia, India, Japan* It preys on 
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hoTMi and other larger qaadnipedSy and wlieil 
pretsed by severe hiiDger,i>ii man ; afraid of flame ; 
reitrained by d<^ ; wben jwnug is easily tamed ; 
roars terribly ; sleeps intiie son'; eats every day ; 
lasy, slow ; leaps upon its prey ; breath ftftid ; 
amell weak. Its flesh is eaten by tii4 AincaDS. 
The strength of the -lion is prodigioos ; he is able 
to break t^e back of a horte by a single stroke of 
his paw ; to carry off with ease a middte^sused ox 
or a%tdblo ; and to break the bones with his teeth 
wiA peifeet ease and swaUow them with the flesh. 
His dnration is uncertaiD, Bnflbn oaleoktes it 
fuidertfairty years ; bat we have had Ikms in a 
state of confinement in the Tower who have KveA 
abrty or seventy years. The FeHs Tigris or Tygn 
iDhabilB the wanner parts of Asia, as China, Japan, 
and India, lives in woods and thickets near riren : 
it is ennning, cmel, strong, and of vast swiftneast 
infesting and even desolating the human race. 
When tamed from its birth, it will exercise his lb- 
rosity as soon as liberated : the male destroys his 
own progeny ; will at all times attack the lion, and 
is the most beautiful of all wild beasts. See pi. 
Nat. Hist. Fig. 18, 19. 

Fellowship, in arithmetic, is when two or more 
join their stocks and trade together, diyiding their 
gain or loss proportionably. Fellowship is either 
with or without time. Fellowship without time it 
worked by the following rule " As the whole atook, 
to the whole gain or loss, so is each man's parti- 
cular stock to his share of gain and loss." 

Example. Suppose three persons A, B, and C 
Jjude together, and A put in 240/. B 3901, 



and C 4001. and they gain ISO/, what if each man's 
prodt. Say as the whole stock, or 

£ £ £ £ 



960 
960 
960 



ISO 
ISO 
ISO 



S40 : 30sA's share. 
dSO : 40sB'8 share. 
400 : 50s=G's share. 

£. ISO — whole gains. 



Felo Dfi-sE, in law, a person that deliberately 
lays vioFent hands on himself, and is the occasion 
ot'his untimely death, whether by hapgihg, drown* 
ing, stabbing, shooting or any other way. This is 
a species of felony, of which infants, ideots, lunatics, 
and persons distracted by .a disease, cannot be 
giiilty, it being the wilful and deliberate perpetra- 
tion of self-murder that constitutes^ this crime* 
The goods and chattels, both real and personal, of 
VL/elO'de'Se, are forfeited to the king: however, 
the jury frequently save the forfdture, by finding 
their verdict lunacy ; to which they are inclined on 
a favourable interpretation, that it is impiMsible 
for a person in his senses to do a thing so contrary 
to nature. 

Felony, iu law a capital crime, next in degree to 
petit-treason, and committed with an evil intention. 
Felony is either by the commdn law, the civil law, 
or by statute. Felony at common law, is either 
against the hie of a person, as murder, manslaugh- 
ter, i^lo-dewM, and se-defendendo ; agamst his 
goods, as larceny, and robbery ; iigainst his ha- 
bitosion, -as burglary, arson, and hdnse«breaking; 
vr, lastly, against public justice, by breach ol' prison, 
rescue, and escape, &c. P\t%)c^^VGtf^v$^:iQ«:^^is^^ 
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and by ttalote. ' ' i 

There are moally leekoaed two forts of ftkmjr, 
<me ligbter,' mi eooh as Ibr tb^ fiiet <»foiee mey 
be allowed benefif of clergy ; wfiieb the odiery «r 
greater may not SeeBmsFirandCuacnr, 

Felony is punidbable with lost of life, and df 
landa netintaHed, as also of goods and chatteto. It 
also corrapts blood, unless Uie statute, makii^ aa 
oflence to be IHony, ordains it othorwiae. - . 

FsunNO, the method of woildng up hair, or woal 
into a wp^am of cloth, independentfy of mAef 
spinninig or w^¥nig. A hatter separates the liaiiar 
from each otiier by striking the wool with tih* 
string of his bow, eausing thcoi to qiring up in tkft 
air, wluch ftllon the table in ereiy direoSon, whieli 
is ooferad' by tira woAman with doth, preasingil 
with his hwidB, and mo?iiig die hairs badrwaida' 
end forwards in different directions. In this man* 
ner the hairs are bfo<igbt against each other, and' 
their points of contact considerably multiplied, and 
the agitation gives each hair a progressive motion 
towards the root, in consequence of which the hairs 
become twisted together. As the mass becomes 
compact, the pressure should be increased, in order 
to keep up the progressive motion and twisting of 
the hairs, which is then performed with greater di& 
ficolty. The hair intended for the manuiactoiing 
of hats is always cut off with a sharp imftrameot^ 
and not pulled out by the roots, because the bolb of 
the hair, which would come out with it in the latr 
ter case, would render the end which was fixei 
ID the skin very obtuse, and nearly destroy its dia^ 
pomUoa to unite wUlh i^e «%ifi«QX \«m% ^^a 
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hairs thoold not be straight like needles, for then 
there woold be no compactness in the stuff. The 
fibres of woolhaving naturally a crooked form, that 
substance is well adapted to the operation of felting. 
The hair of bearers, rabbits, hares, Sec, hemg 
straight, cannot be used in felting, till it has hetm 
prepared for the purpose. 

Felucca, in nautical afiairs, a little Tessel with 
six oars, frequent in the Mediterranean, which has 
this peculiarity, that its hebn may by applied either 
to the head or stem, as occasion requires. 

Fbncino, the art of making a proper use of the 
sword, as well for attacking an enemy, as for de- 
lending one's self. Fencing is either simple or 
compound. Simple is that performed nimbly and 
of}* band, on the same line. In this the principal 
.intention, in respect to the offensive part, should be 
to attack the enemy in the most ung^aorded part ; 
and in the defensive, to parry or ward off the enemy's 
thrusts and blows. Compound fencing, on the 
offensive part, includes all manner of arts to de- 
ceive the enemy, by making him leave the part un« 
guarded which we want to attack; such are feints, 
appeals, clashing and intangling of swords, half- 
thrusts, &c. and on the defensive, to parry and 
thrust at the same time. 

PEonAL, or FEUDAL SYSTEM, aform of government 
antiently subsisting in Europe; which still ibrmi 
the basis of modem customs, and with which every 
Briton, who would imderstand the history of his 
country, the origin of its political eonstitutioB, 
the tenure of its landed property, and the general 
basis of its polity, should make himsdf aoqufdnted. 

The word/eotf, it thut dm^«l\^%w4VG5ssc^'^ 

t 
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hy Poiibotfikm, tlMt ^My in Hie NoWmoi !«: 
goages, !■ tbe fltune mti^ yrofriO^ mk aU wiA 
ioitmin the Luiii; whence U^miitdadkM^ 
Bifiee r^. By tnmmmig dieie two ejlUlfli 
the woH e2io44 is Ibniied,* ften which rfinidi 
elCM^iMi, ortfae eteote^e F^P^ dwDedhy die 
hddersoffiefiiorfeods; andb^theoomliitialMDer 
a^signfying pttper^, with the word^eMi^- 

eword^iiNiil* ^faprqieitygivHiby wi^efili^ 
pend or i«wBid iipoa oirtaift oowkiliQi««'f... .. 

WNfareepeclto.theqitgiaof this i^Btem^wie an 
toidlhat it is to he fimiid.ni the tt^^ary^pdficj.if 
theCeAiicornortbeni iiatioDS,kii6wikiiy tiifkBliaiM 
of GofiU, Foniia/li, IWuiAt, Bmmt^ Mad. Tfipi^ 
who ovenab fiorapoii the decknaoii of thoBotete 
l&npirei aad broi^fbt it vnith than ftom tiio oonpi* 
tries out of which they emigrated. 

Accordiag to the feodal sckiemey a iriic t oriona 
leader allotted connderahle •portioiis of land^ oallbd 
foodayJUfif feet J or fstuUt to his principal oflkas, 
who in their tarn, divided their posseasiooB anuMig 
their inferiors. The condition upon which theae 
rewards were given was, that oC. fiuthf ul militairy 
eervice both at home and abroad.. .Thiifthenfe^ 
ceiver bound himselfby the oath of fealty to peifiMnii, 
and in the event of a breach of that oathi Uie hmda 
retomed to the donor. ... 

8uch was the foundation of a system of gotenft* 
roent the most brilliant in theory that it is pooahk 
to conceive ; and one that in the times, and.nader 
tlie circumstances, of its erection, was it is reasonaU* 
^idlwre, not .only the most expedient^ bol.tl^ 
denraUeto |Jlwrtie&. IWiii^^ii^ %^Gcu. 

1 
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daated scale from the lowest rassal to tbe pnnee 
or lord paramount of the territory ; erery man's 
interest «fas inTOlved in the security of the whole ; 
and ereiy man was a pledge of security to his 
neighbour. In the midst of that disinterestedness 
of sentiment which belongs to a rude state of so- 
ciety, the connection of the lord and his vassal 
was of the most admirable nature ; and, as is tbe 
end of all social combinations, each individnal con- 
tributed to support that strei^^ by which he wais 
protected. It was in these days that ihoBefeodal 
incidents f or as they have since been termed, rights^ 
originated, which in subsequent times, became 
notoriously • oppressive^ 

The expectants of fiefs, while the tenures were 
precarious, or for life onljj were educated in the 
1^1 of the superior ; and even when they became 
hereditary, the lord took care of the son and estate 
of his deceased vassal : not only protecting his per- 
son, but taking charge of his tuition, and directing 
the management of his af&irs. This was called . 
the. incident of spordf^ji. 

Tlie incident of relief wm founded upon the gra- 
titude, or at most the voluntary otferiug, of the vas- 
sal, who, on receiving hi^ fief, Inrought a present to 
his lord, as .an acknowledgment of the favours eae- 
perieneed, and with a view to the conciliation of 
his future rmod. 

The inCi£nt of marriage was also of the saaie 
patriarchal nature.. The vittsal fi>rebf>re to. ally 
himsdf with a family inimifsal to his ohief, and the 
chief sought the most advantageras matdi for his 
Tassal. 

It sometimes happened, thcou|^' "^nft^ wl «!i^^ 
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•ooidenti, tbat th^ chief hiowelf wts reddeed 4a 
povfKtj: Imtftom whaterercaiiielusdistailiprt- 
ceedeo, whetber from hk eztraraguice orpnidigi^ 
lily y luMMmah were Ufoad to sappori and nUofe 
liiinaceMiiV to their meiiw and this WModM 
the incident OTOM?. ■ • 

* The incident of eiciUol took plaoe on tike part of 
die ▼aaaal, when, thitmgh cowwdioe^ treaoheiy, or 
other miaoondoet, he rendered himgelf on woti hy of 
hia fief; when the tahing it ftom much a aoe, and 
-giTing it to another moire deaenring, waa caQed an 
tteheat, 

WidMNit haring liTed in the days to whioh wo 
are now looking back, a rety amdl portioiA of the 
knowledge of hunun nature will be aoffiiaeiil' to 
oonnnoena that the theoiy ilnelf, aa a petfoiiiftf 
inafitotion, howoFer fiur-«eeming, ia h(Jlo#) li^ 
the fiunily omuiection it siippoaea conld be but a 
aource of minute, domestic tyranny; and that in 
their best period, the customs oramerated must ' 
hare been liable to the grossest abuse. In prooess 
of time, the eril increased to an enormous height ; 
and cFcn the political ralue of the system decayed. 
In its yigour, it had at least constituted a regolar, 
powerful, and compact system of government ; a 
nnanimity had pervaded tiie various departments of 
the state ; and while the power was internally dif- 
fused, it presented to fordgn nations a united and 
formidable front. As the ideas engendered by pro- 
perty advanced, and the great grew moreavarioioua 
of money than of glory ; and when, it ought per- 
haps to be added, man's notions of right and order 
became more correct, uolVuik^ yr^s heard of but the 
enormities of the powet^ «^\'^dB& WSRscnflC!^ ti^^ 
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the weak. In thui ntnatioii of thingi, the form of 
the system indeed remained; but its spirit was 
gone : the vassals still followed their chiefk lo the 
field, because by neglecting to do so they had for- 
feited their lands ; but when there, they as often 
contributed to his overthrow as to his advantage. 

The feodal governments, therefore, once so 
strong, were now weak and unmanageable ; and, 
in remedy, knight' service was introduced. This 
event happened about the year 800 ; and from that 
epoch is to be dated the extinction of the feodal 
system in its pure and unmixed character : it was 
blended, however, with the system of knight-ser- 
vice, as both the one and the other, in after times, 
gave birth to, and blended themselves with, the 
British parliament. 

The conqueror divided England into 60,215 fieft, 
tfll held of die crown ; and the possessors of which 
^vere to take up arms and repair to his standard am 
the first signal. 

FERiB, in natural history, an order of quadrupeds, 
of which the distingubhing characteristics are that 
they usually have six conic fore*teeth in each jaw I 
long tusks, and grinders with conical projections : 
I hey feed on carcases, and prey on other animals. 
This order comprehends the canis, the felis, tiie 
ursus, and seven other genera. 

Fera natub£, in law, signifies beasts and birds 
that are wild, as foxes, hares, and vrild-ducks, ir 
which no person can claim any prbperty. 

Fermentation. The word fennentation, in ge- 
neral, is used to denote that change in the prin- 
ciples of organic bodies which begins to take place 
spontaneously as soon as their ^vUifons^^'Uk^Qak^^ 
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censed, and by theiii bxc. at length reitace^^L^MV 
Arsi pvinciples. T\u» has been dialingnMlud inio 
tbrce stag;es, theTinous or spirituous, Ike acid w 
acetous, anil tbe putiiJ fermentation. linj ■UMN 
faineJ alrnoEt beyond iloubt, that llie viiKnM''&r^ 
tuentalJaD takes place only in such bodi^ t>> con- 
tain saccharine juices. Jd Ukb the mMraiMik- 
oble product is a Tolatile, colourless, sll|^ influp- 
fuftble fluid, whjcli mixes with water in all p^pi^- 
ttons, and is called alcohol, vrliicli see. HieaGeloaa 
fermenialion is ilistiogiiished by the product kninn 
bj the name of vinegar, which i!> the lea^ de- 
structible ot' the vegetable acids. It dOM Dptaj^ 



fapaij fb^tbc imdiM^ui cf thif Mad, M d^n we 
maw oOht dwu^eal proc MM by ii^iab ^ nf^ 
be sUaiMd or pradoced. Intfae pntrid finqflifa^ 
^onj bodice i^pcartobe redooed inia their iBMt 
ioapls parts. AmmoDia ia the prodad whidi bas 
been remained as the ctuef of this procen, and is 
no doubt produced by the coiulHDattoii of die hy- 
drogen and Qitrogen gasses, which are diaengaged 
|ogelher. See Amhohia. 

FiuuH. If a qaatitity of blood, newly drawn 
from an aniinal, be allowed to remain at rest fiir 
Mine time, a thick red clot gradually forms in if, 
aad subaideB. Separate this clot liom the rest of 
the blood, put it ints a linen doth, and waeli it re- 
peatedly in water till it ceases to give out any oo* 
lour or taste to the liquid ; the substance which re- 
■paiUB after this process is desominaled fibrin. It 
has been long known to physicdooa under tbe name 
«f ^ fibrous part of the blood ; but has not till 
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lately been accnratelj described. It may be pro- 
cured also from the mascles or flesh of animals. 

Fieri facias, in law, a writ that lies where a , 
person has recoFered judgment for debt or damage 
in the king''s courts against one, by which the 
sheriff is commanded to levy the debt and damages 
on the defendant's goods and chattels. This writ 
mast be sued out within a yeiir and a day after the 
judgment obtained. 

Fifteenth, an ancient tribute or tax laid upon 
cities, boroughs, &c. through all England, and so 
termed because it amounted to a fifteenth part of 
what each city or town had l^n valued at ; or it 
was a fifteenth of every man's personal estate ac* 
cording to a reasonable valuation. In doomsday- 
book, there are certain rates mentioned for levying 
this tribute yearly. 

Fig, the fruit of the fig-tree, the best of which 
is produced in Italy, Spain, and Provence. The 
islands of the Archipelago have figs in great abun* 
dance, bat of inferior quality. See Caprification. 

Figure, in rhetoric, is a manner of speaking dif- 
ferent firom the ordinary and plain way, and more 
emphatical ; expressing a passion, or containing a 
beauty. Figures are highly serviceable to clear 
difficult truths, to make a style pleasant and pathe- 
tical, and to awaken and fix attention ; but as, in 
order to obtain these ends, they are to be used with 
prudence and Gaution,.the following directions ought 
to be observed. 1. Let the discourse always be 
founded on natiure and sense, supported with strong 
reason and proof, and then add the omainents and 
heightenings of figures ; fiir a man of dear under- 
standing will despise the flooriah oiC€ki|gQSK^^«^&&&s!i«i&. 



seoie^ Mid pMiq^ of wwdi that wuits tn^ 
atanoa of 4iungi. 3. fie •paring in ti^ vao of 
llgiina. A'^paarion deaeribod in a multitiide of 
wwda, aod oairifid on to a dii^roportioiuUe length, 
ft&a of the end piopoaed, and tiiea instead of 
pleaaing. 3. Figinea mnsi not be over adonied, 
nor aflbctedly laboured, and ranged into new and 
aornpnloaa periods ; for by affeotatioii and show of 
art, the orator betraya and expoeea bimaelf, aaiditia 
apparent, that he ia rather ambttiooa to aet off hia 
parlaandwit, than toezpresa hia innoera ooneem 
and paaaion. 

FjouambInt, in natural history, a fibre or find 
thread in fledi, neryea, akin, planta, and roots, and 
othoranbataaces. Pntrdfoelion dMrojrs the pulpy 
or fleahy ibatter, and leaTea the tough filaoMolSi eiw 
tire: thus, by putrifying the leaf of a plant in 
water, thefifaSres, which constitute the baab of die 
ribs and minute veins, are obtained complete. Al- 
kaline lixiria in some degree operate in a manner 
similar to putrefaction. Vegetable filaments are the 
materials of many manufactures. In Britain, the 
filamentous parts of heinp, flax, and cotton are 
worked into cloths ; in Madagascai*, slight cloths of 
a softness approaching to silk, and Others of a 
coarser and very durable texture, as well as sail- 
cloth and cordage, are made from the bark of cer- 
tain species of trees. In France, the fiUimente of 
nettles are applied to the san^e variety of purposes ; 
and it has been suggested that the muslins and cali- 
coes of India are made from the same plant. In 
Sweden, a strong cloth is said to be made of the 
atalk of the hop. luOtaheite, ctoth is made trom 
thehark of trees. ^ \ ' 
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FiLARU, a g«niit of the dan rennm^ and order 
intestina: the most destructive is the Filaria medi- 
neosisy or Guinea- worm ; which inhabits both In- 
dies, ahd is frequent in the morning' dew, whence it 
enters the naked feet of the slaves, and creates tht 
most troublesome itching, accompanied with infla^ 
mation and fe?er. It is frequently from eight to 
ten feet in lengrth, and not larger than a horse-hairy 

FiLAZAR, or FiLACEB, au officcf of the common- 
pleas, so called from his filing those writs w)iereoa 
he makes out processes. There are fourteen of 
these officers, who are severally allotted to particular 
divisions and counties, and make out all writs and 
processes upon original writs, issuing out of the 
court of chancery, and returnable in that court. 

FuLAGREE-wor/c, a delicate and elaborate manu- 
facture, primarily executed in threads of gold and 
silver, but lately imitated with coloured and gilt 
paper. There is no manufacture in any part of the 
world that has been more admired and celebrated 
than the filtagrec of Sumatra, of which a minute 
history is given in Marsdeu's account of that island. 
The work usually e.Yecuted by young ladies in this 
count^-y under the title of fillagree, and of which 
caddies, vases, &c. are constructed, is formed of 
narrow slips of coloured paper, or gilt at the edges, 
and curiously rolled up and glued in various fim- 
citul forms. The Chinese also make fillagree 
mostly of silver, which looks elegant, but wants 
likewise the extraordinary delicacy of the Malav 
work. The price of the worknianthip dep«Q<ui 
upon tl^a difficulty or uncommonness of the pattern. 
In some artides ^usual demand, it does not ezceefl 



ime third of the yaloe dftfaegoldi but in imllen of 
fancy, it ib geoerany equal to it. 

Fnjss, mantfactorf af. Many meinl toob Iwre 
been invented fov perftnrning^ mecbanical oper ati oai, 
wliich oonnst of a namber of wedges or teetb, 
whicfa may be coneeiyed to stand npon, or rise out 
of a flat or curved metallic sariace. 'When these 
iBeth are formed upon the edge of a plate, die m- 
ilmmentiscaUedasaw; bat when they are ftrmed 
.Upon a broad surface, it constitntes wfaiit is known 
by the name of a file. The comb-makers and othem 
use a Isol of this description, caUed a qoonel, 
hairing coarse single teeth, to the nmnber of abaat 
neren or eight in an indi. i^ne-tools of the sanu^ 
kind, namdy, with nngle teeth, are called floats. 
Whoi the teeth are crosMd, ^ey are caUed files ; 
mid whbn instead of the notches standii^in a right 
line, a nnmber of single indiridnai teeth are rused 
all orer the surface, it is called a rasp. 

Filter, in chemistry, a strainer commonly made 
of bibulous or filtering paper in the form of a 
funnel, through which any fluid is passed, in order 
to separate the gross particles from it, and render 
it limpid. There are several filters made of flannel 
and linen cloth. The filter produces the same ef- 
fect, with regard to liquids, that the sieve does in 
dry matters. Filters are of two sorts: the first are 
simple pieces of paper or cloth, through which the 
liquor is passed without farther trouble ; the second 
are twisted up like a skein or wick, and first wetted, 
and then squeezed as dry as possible ; one end is 
put into the liquor to be filtrated, the othei^etod is to 
haogovti below thesur^Mseof theli^oor^ by i\m 
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means the purest part of the liquor distils drop by 
drop out of the vessel, leaviug the dregs behind ; a 
filter of this kind acts upon the principle of the 
syphon. Water is freed from various inoipuritaes by 
means of basins made of porous stone ; this is oftcn^^ 
very necessary at sea, when the water (becomes 
foul, and on land, where there are no fresh springs* 
The filter is of use to all those in and near the 
metropolis, who are supplied with water firom the 
Thames, the New River, and the ponds from 
Hampstead. Many patents have been obtained for 
filtering machines, which may be seen in various 
parts of London. 

Finances, in political economy, denote the re- 
venue of a king or state. In former times, when the 
whole revenue drawn from the people, by a few 
taxes, was considered as the persoiud property of 
the sovereign, the purposes to which it was applied| 
depended on his discretion, or that of his minister. 
As few princes were inclined, in times of peace, to 
provide for the extraordinary charges of a state of 
warfare, these were defrayed by extraordinary con- 
tributions from the people, which ceased with the 
oceasion. Few sovereign possessed sufficient 
credit, either with their own subjects or foreignerif 
to contract debts, so that at the conclusion of a war^ 
there was no occasion ibr a greater expenditure 
than before its commencement, and the revenue 
drawn from the people reverted' to its former state. 
It is the system of defraying extraordinary ex* 
pences by borrowing the money, for which an 
annual interest must be paid ; and of snfiering the 
del)ts thus incurred to accumulate, by which the 
«um to be annually paid is cqyi^i««S\^ vosx^msoq^ 
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and thft Aqpenees of cfvery war are rfendei^d ftf 
greater than those which preceded h, that h$a 
swelled Ae reveone and expenditure of inoat of the 
nationi of Eorope to an oMMrmoos magmtadey and 
caosed their system of finance to heoome oompii* 
cated and oppressive. 

In Great Britain, whero/tfae system of mnninj^ni 
debt, or, as it is oommonly termed, the Ibbong 
tystein, has been carried to a greater heighl than in 
any othcii' /bbontty, itknatoral attendants, emmnofiy 
tastationatid expeoditote, have made eqnalj^po- 
gress; and it is pfobaMy owing chiefly to the 
pnblidty which is given to all niattns of financii, •• 
that every person, widi little trbilble, may kainr 
bow aH the money raised for the pid>Iic aerviee ia 
expended, that the people have bemi indnoedta 
inbfenit to taxes, which both firom their nafkue and 
nmonnt would have appeared incredflde to their 
ibrefathers. 

Hie Eoglish system of finance rests on the pro- 
duce of the various taxes which have been imposed 
at different periods, the aggregate amount of which, 
ailer deductbg the expences of collection, together 
with a few small articles which cannot ^rop&Aj be 
called taxes, forms the whole of the public income : 
this income is annually appropriated to the several 
branches of the national expenditure, and when, in 
consequence of any extraordinary expences, it is 
known that the income of the current year will be 
insufficient to meet all the demands upon it, it is 
usual to borrow the sum necessary to make up the 
deficiency, either from individuals or public bodies, 
and to allow a fixed rate of iuterest on the money 
tbw obtained, ^ the pTmcV^^^^^ tv^mA^ « 
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Idl the period originally agreed npon shall have 
expired. 

Fine, in law, a term that has several significa- 
tions. Sometimes it means a sum of money ad- 
vanced and paid for the income of lands ; at others, 
a sum paid as an amends, or by way of punishment| 
(bran offence committed. 

Fine also denotes a covenant, made before jus- 
tices, and entered upon record, tor conveyances of 
lands and other inheritable things, in order to cut 
off all controversies. As this fine is a concord ac- 
knowledged before a competent judge concerning 
lands, tenements, and other immoveable things, 
and for its better credit, is supposed (as levied in 
his court) to be made in the presence of the king, 
it binds women covert, who are parties, and others 
whom the law generally disables to act : because 
all presumption of deceit is ezduded, where the 
king and his court of justice are privy to the matter 
transacted. Fines on account of their solemnity, 
are acknowledged in the court of common- pleas. 
Justices of assise may also take them, though they 
seldom do it without a special writ, by virtue of 
which fines may be also taken by commissioners in 
the country, under the surmise that the parties are 
not able to travel to Westminster : for, by the com* 
mon law, all fines are levied in court. 

Fingers, in anatomy, the extreme part of the 
hand divided into five members. The names of the 
fingers, reckoning from the thumb, are, 1. poUes^ 
S. indexy 3. wMiUy 4. annularu^ 5. aurkularii. 
In each of these there are three bones, which make 
three [dudanges, the upper of which are mudi 
larger than die lower. Tkcax cii(«n»t ««dvK^ >% 
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convex, and their interior plane, bnt somewhat hol- 

lonedj for the convenience of grasping. 

Fire. Se^ Caloric. 

T(ie propeities of caloric are four in namber : i\ 
ft causes expansion ; 2. it causes fluidity ; 3. it 
causes evaporation ; 4. it causes combustion, 

1. When caloric enters into the pores of bodies, 
that is, when, according to the usual expressiopi 
bodies become hot, they expand in every direction 
in a degree proportionate to the quantity of calorie 
they contain. 

Different bodies, however, expand in different 
proportions ; tliat is, their fitness, to imbibe caloric 
is different This part of the subject belongs to the 
attraction of combination ; according to which the- 
ory bodies are said to have more or less affinity for 
caloric. 

2. The second effect of the presence of caloric is 
that of rendering' solid bodies fluid. Ice is the state 
of water while it contains piily a very small 
portion of caloric ; but the particles of this body 
have so strong an affinity or attraction for caloric, 
that it is perpetually ready to become fluid by the 
accession of* that body. The phenomena of expan- 
sion and fluidity result from the same operation of 
caloric ; that of entering into the pores of bodies, 
separating their particles, and, by the addition of its 
own bulk, necessarily increasing their's. 

3. As by the application of heat or fire solid bo- 
dies are expanded ; so by a continuation and in^ 
crease of it their particles are dissolved and ren- 
dered fluid : and if heat continue to be accumulated^ 

nbat was before a commovi oi m^m^ceasible fluid, 
wriU become an elastic ft\ud. lucoTKDaftxi\«»!S*a^^ 



it will Mlf and in proceat of time diniptta in ▼»• 
pour. 

4. Combastioii, or the act of ooniMiii»i^« implieB 
the emiinoa of fire from some bodj in whush it es- 
iated in a latent ftate, and the destraction, v radier 
change of some other body. Fire ia contained in 
the largest quantity in air : and the pure part of it, 
that is, oxygen, being disposed to unite with many 
other mattera^ most of tiie oidinary processes ii 
combustion and inflammation are the result of th^ 
sudden union of oxygen with some othar sub* 
stance, in which case the fire which was contained 
in the oxygen of theair is disengaged and let loose. 

FffiB-Mip, in the nary, a resBel charged with ar- 
tificial fife-works, which, having the wind of aa 
enemy's diip, grapples ^er, and sets her on fiie. 

Firmament, in the Pttdemaic astronomy, tha 
eighth hearen or sphere, with respect to the se?ea 
spheres of the planets which it surrounds. It is 
supposed to have two motions ; a diurnal motioo, 
giren to it by the primum mobile^ finom east to west 
about the polea of tiie ecliptic ; and .another opposite 
motion from vnejH to east, which last it finishes, ac- 
cording to Tycho, in 35,4112 years ; according te 
Ptolemy, in 36,000 ; and acoordmg to Copemicos, 
in S5,800 ; m which time the fixed stars return to 
the same points in which they were at the b^ghi- 
ning. This period is commonly called the Platonie 
year, or the great year. 

FnsT-niurrs, in the church of England, are (|ia 
profits of every spiritual benefice for the fl|sl year, 
according to the valuation therectf in the king'e 
hooks. 

Jfisc, in tiie dril law, tiia tnaa^rj ^ % y^w^.. 



•iin[ of the pidilio or people: ihufy wben tibe 

Mnl^ ftMi tte ide oT^Mifta^ 

wiff epH egl liMe d ftr theiwe of tU poMkyApii!' 

|oedi>iMririiiA«» fefw^Keerl/ biit:«Aill il mm 
SbhAmI iHrtlle nqppoit^^o^ th» ptiaooy thegr^viw 
odM oMfllieiHE. -.■.-»- ^i' ^:-v•^ 

•.nSy -m utrarM DMnMnjr^ . eu m m u iei m, 4WP^ pp 
iUnnli^lMilwfe no ftefc^lial elwoyi •»■ I aM 

og^OD^ eirrerea utti ■oriMii uii Mi lliiy:#» 
•|iMl|o ttdmafay wbidi Kto iiu(4h|r^^lf not a l i p y ^' ' 
alwifl^.. SeelcvHEnroMXenTi- «:-*- •;.>:-- »■:> 

- Vmdf^ in hteidtfr^, twe^ the eoMeaevef dffHe 
and waliMihieegHn'ii^hot^.e^^ «piii^l«i**' 
ho^ir^ eilMedy eiidoned^ i«qi^^ Mk^Aiey 
AiMieiiMfiiJif enl^ inoiihefy netted*" ■.■'.■.■.;•:»> 
' FttBter» * plaee wheie fioh Me-eaoslM^hi yniil^ 
dmndaaoe. The prindpal fiiberies foraelaMii 
herring, medcrd, pldiards, &;c. are akog tii» 
ooarts of Si^jlaiid, Seotihmd, and Ir^and ; ftr op4 
On the banks of Newfbnndland ; fi>r whales, sImmH 
Greenland i and tot peaik, in ibe Eastand Went 
Indies. 

' FiBHntT denotes also the oommeroe offish, hmvo 
particalariy the catching- them for sale. : 

VmsxTj Anckavy. ijidiovies are fished imtm 
tfw coast of Pirovenoe, in the laonths of Ma^, Ffna^ 
and July, at which seaiMn ahoato of thia fish ia« 
golaxly coma into the Mediterranean tfanyogli ihe 
atraitB of OibraUar. They are likewise fiiwid m 
floaty in file riVer of Genoa, on the coast of Sieay> 
and on that of the ialaud of Gorsone oppoaHa it 
£^0111 ; lheM4Mifcent«dtaM2k%t\asl» iMr 



Idiofiee art ieldom fished for but in tbe nig^t fvaok. 
If a fire be kiiidled on the poops of the ▼ cw e i e 
used ftir this firiiiiigf» iStte anchovies will come' ih 
grealer numbers into the nets ; bat thte it is as* 
seited, that the andionries taken thus bj fire, aril 
neither so goed nor so firm, and will not keiepse 
weD^ as Aose which are taken withockt fire. When 
the fishery is erer, fhey puUoffthe heads of all 
the anchoyies, gfut them, and afterwards irange 
them in barrdbi of difibient weights, the laigest df 
which do not weigh abore^ or fd pounds, ahtt 
thajputa gbod dsalofsalt in than. Seine alilb 
pickle them in small earthen pots made on purpose, 
of two or three povids weight, more or less, whidi 
Ihey cover with plaster to keep them the better. - 

FnHBRT, Cod. Ihien are two kinds of cod-fidt, 
the one green or white cod, and the other thieit Mr 
-cnnd cSif though bodi are Ac aalne fish difibrenilv 
prepared, the ftrmer befaig somedmes salted and 
barrelled) then taken out for use, toid the latUAr 
having lain some competent time in indt, dried Ih 
the sun or smoke^ We shall therefiire sjpeak of 
each of iheseapart ; and first of the 

Fishery, Grten cod. The chief fisheries fiir 
green cod are in the bay of Canaia, on the greiit 
bank of Newfoundland, on the isle of St Petre, ahtt 
the isle of Sable, to which phices vessels resort 
from divers parts both of Europe andAmerica. The 
most ess wrti al part of Ae fishery,, is to have a 
master who know* how to cut up the cod, one 
who is skilled to take the head off pto p ei iy, and, 
above ilU, a good Salter, ' on which the preserving 
them, and consequently the success of the voyage^ 
4l0penda. ThebertseailQintefraifk^Vi^jpEfi^^ 
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9Mh9 l«uie^i^.inelidi4iMld i t ii aM i»ui> Mi f 
1)|Hi9itiMMIii% «&d f9md:A»^iAaf, HiW i lii fc 
|tl9|imit«imooiHMMlitif aqrlta^^ . • '«^' ^'»* 

teild,:^. the 8(Nwrim lih* tonfiMis 4k« iMi^ wi 
tht^iN^iiAMiVMiliieMr. ThftilmtiMdMi 
i^fiif fldpM^, tolifi^ wilh tiie«rii« tiid^lM^ 
ivlH^i^relfi of 49ia:a to TOO iNraadt.; .Th»taif«ii 
dm iaiaai, mmlieir; / «lii btmii^ fit taMk 

4 lp.iK)Or pomidl. :: ThlA: fOar««3ftblBrrMltoi 

bafi^ and «irf« l^'icyiitinloliie.Ma-te'irti* 
htogiilWvJUidjpiilicid^ >Tte^4 

JlXMPfipi in Mml«» <hmi 4OO1 tii'5flai^oinidi» mi^tA 




mi^ of eod im th* ooM «Kf Bodiaii, and «ll«irMf 
ll^ Mofi^y Ilfd^ 'a* hdk iid« ; as aliiiiii^dltt 
"V^ of Vorti^ ClydU^ 4U( • 9^^ 
Ifey-arft and dry iWMft Ac wm 0|!ali wiA ^ m l ^ 
•ometipaaa in the chinw^. Tbey i^ dmr ahaili 
and otticr small fish in th^ same manner, baft moat 
of these are for bome-eoaaamption« . 

FisH£Rr, Herring. Herrings are chiefly iboBd 
in the Nprldi Sea. They are a fish of passage, and 
commonly go in shoals, h&ng very fimd of ibfloir- 
mg fire or light, and in 4ieir passage tiny leaaniUe 
a kind of lightning. Ahout the bcgtiining of JnBe, 
an incredible shoal of herrings, probably miM^ 
larger than the land of . Great Britain and IrrlsBd, 
:Come from the north on the surfiwe of the' saa: 
tiieic approach is known by the hofcrii^ ofiea- 
fowl in expectation of prey, and by ik» smoothness 
ofthew^ter. 

FfSHERT, MackrtL The maekrel aro fbuiid in 
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French and English coasts. They enter the Eng- 
lish channel m April, and proceeding as the sammer 
advances ; about Jane, they are on the coasts of 
Cornwall, Sussex, Nomiandy, Picardy, See. where 
the fishery is most consideiahle. They are taken 
either with a line or nets: tiie latter is prefierable; 
and is usually performed in the night-time. They 
are pickled two ways, first by opening and gutting 
them, and cramming their bellies as hard as pos- 
sible with salt, by means of a stick, and then laying 
them in rows at the bottom of the Tessel, strewing 
salt between each layer. The second way is putting 
them doectly mto tubs full of brine, made of salt 
and fresh water, and leaving them to steep till they 
have taken salt enough to keep. After this, they 
are barrelled up and pressed close down. 
- FisHfiBT, Pilchard. The chief pilchard flsheriei 
are along thecoasts of Dalmatia, oil the coast ofBre- 
tagne, and along the coasts of Cornwall and Devonv 
shire. That of Dalmatia is very plentiful : that en 
the coasts of Bretagne employs annually about 50Q 
ships. The pilchards cai^T^t on our coasts, thougli 
bigger, are not so much ndued as those on die 
coasts of France, owmg principally to their not 
bong so thoroughly cured. They naturally ibUow 
the light, which contributes much to the fiiciUty of 
the fishery : the season is fipom June to September. 
On the coasts of France they make use of the roes 
of the cod-fish, as a bait, which thrown into the 
.sea makes them rise firom the bottom, and run into 
thenets. On our coasta there are persons posted 
ashore, who, spying by the colour of the water 
where the shoals axe, noiake signs to the boats toga 
among tiiem to cast their note* Wheatakwi^thfty 



ten knUff^ 

4|re kid «|i m Woad pQai^ i uyf t t t u i 
ani.iidai} nA mlhiiyare ptted, IhBjwA 
wtk biqr Mit^ » wfakk IfiBir to Mttk Uraatf'W 
dditf'diyfyllifijfmaHli^dMlof Uoodf nUirdii^ 



r94oi:iHM& diy* Mobl tad 
fivHi dinrm to ilpMBm col te ea, wbidi 
«fc«lMto«idM kpttm^fliiftiiiilE. Tha 
p«i ^AMTft «rihe pOciMid, diit HktiMJ 

•w)iMytohB4i«i«CA»iea. 

ThmmifSrimim. IhednflftilMK 
Aipope an m Sii^lBd, ScotfAiidt.aBd 

moudit. ShMSMit dktiofvUked Int 4hI«hi jk 

ge>tliiiritiiPiaym»rTVi^flwC^|rdi^lha1hyt 
tiwP6e,tibeDpp,tibefi|piy^tii0lfawhlteBiwlM, 

bMltfiii 



4ie.iii motitfwlMcii. it k vwy iwnm l Mi d b^a i 
height of gaaMner, fgpfdally ii tibt wartfaftr < 
to be Teiy hot» to catdk ibvor or iv» ieora «Cj 
jitadra^t The Akf iifani . to Bigk 
MimMi aie the Tyac^tbe 'nmty^Smni^ 
the Thames. The fiekuBgr wari^ keifim 
JaBHinr, andm&sothmdtl^y are eUigiadto , 
about «be 15th of Augast, becanse^aa it ia 
auppoeed die fiah come up.toqpawn, it wooldte 
defKi^palatiiig the riireni to contiiiaa fiaiuag «&y 
laager* U; k.pdrlbmied with nets, and aometiiiMa 
wilhakiiid oflodcB or wears made on parpoee^ 
whidi in ceitttn plaeoa haye iron or weodmi gmtoa 
sodisposedy in Kn angle,. thai being impelMtay 
nnjloroein aootttanory dtrectien to the o ow ie ef 
tbtf rilwvihey laay gn^ iiv^l «ul «vm % HtSim 
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at ihe point of contact, and immediatdy shut again, 
dosing the angle. Thesahnon, therefore, coining 
up into the rivers, are admitted into these grates, 
which open, and suflferthem to pass through, bnt 
shut agam, and prevent their return. Salmon are 
also caught with a i^pear, which they dart into 
them, when they see them swimming near the sur- 
Ikoe of the water. It is customary likewise to catch 
them with a candle and lanthom, or wisp of straw 
Set on fire ; for the fish naturally following the 
light, are struck with the q»ear, or taken in a net 
spread for that pui^pose, awl liifked with a sudden 
jerk from the bottom. When the salmon are 
taken, the method of curing is this, they opeathem 
abng the back, take out the entrails and gills and 
cut out the greatest part of the bones, endeayouring 
to make the inside as smooth as possiUe, then salt 
the fish in large tubs, for the purpose, where they 
lie a considerable time soaking in brine, and about 
October they are packed dose up in barrds, and seat 
tb London, or exported up the Mediterranean. 
They have also, in Scotland, a great deal of salmon 
fatted in the common way, which, itfler soaking in 
brine a competent time, is well pressed, and then 
dried in smoke : this is called kipper, and is chiefly 
made for home consumption, and, if properly cured 
and prepared, is reckoned very delidous. • 

Fishery, Sturgeon, The greatest sturgeon- 
fishery is in the mouth of the Vdga, on the Caspian 
Sea, where the Muscovites empk^ a great number 
of hands, and catch them in a kind ofindosurf 
formed by large stakes, representing the letter Z, 
repeated several times. These.fisheries are open 
on the side next the sea, and dose oatfae<xth«t 
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IfjwUAmmmShm ftOi, MMnttig^iiiiiilMIII 
g^^»^^H«i^lodlo>«M<iy Midi wife 



m ocdor to make lSbmmkft0ii^ they ire 
pidUed b krge pMH* tad put vp ib o^El fhWl 
tfabtj tofillgr prnuide. The m« oJ^eeteflltt 
ftteyiitfieioey oCwhioh IhellMMMrilee w^litfA 
tnnefy tad, 9oi ef wUiAi it wiMe tfM^s^ii^ 
teri%ie«odi BilBiMidhytfaeltiMiML .;. -^tc 
FMBBr,.¥y>efe> WMifc ei» teh iofl) ii ii |[ M?ilt 
AeliMiM: Ae UqfM eM «M ftidMMM 
qteeriMid,ec%MteKett. . ittihe ft* flJMuiilMt 
eithfaeeMlqr^wiiritegnfltlwmgwMdtelWto^ 
dl, fityMb^Mwkito the iMybi^ itad «llli 
WM^Bnflj Idlid efaMil «!«» to thA dieiAili 
dmt the fitthv hiiii^ eel eff wae iM^iMMj^ 
hoilidiBiDinleiiltaiVel. neAi|^hithM«Mft 
took innothiDg but the pvi« oil and Ihe fiifs,iill 
alLthe bjotiiieas wee exoooted m the eooniiyy If 
which metiia a ship ooold htiog homethe pndM 
of many more whales than £d eah aeooMlhMrjto 
the present method of conductillirthiatrede. Thi 
fisheiy also was then so plentiihly that thej werft 
obliged (Bometimes to seed oCheriAi^ to feteli'edr 
the oil they had made, die qoantity baB|^ elsi^ 
than the fishing diips could bring away. UmA 
however, and diange of circumstances, here ef- 
fected that alteration in the oonoem whksh in emff 
Mmilar case it is reasonable to expect The shite 
coming in such nnmbers from Holland, DenmailCy 
HandHU^, and other Northern countries, m 
additioii to the Engtish^ who were the ftnt die* 
coYOWB of GrettilaM) lihA n^^eak* ^staM^vsl 
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graduallj, as firii often do, forsaldiig the placed 
were not to lie killed, so new liie sbwe as before, 
but are BOW found, and have been so eTer8faice,m 
the openings and qiaoes among the ice, where they 
hare deep water, and where the j go sometinies a 
great many teagnes iiom the shore. 

The whale fidiery begins in May, and continues 
allJone and July; and whether the ships hare 
good or bad soooesi, they mnst come away and 
get clear of the ice by the end of Augost; so that 
in the monAi ^ September, at fiirtheft, ^y may 
be expected home: bat a ship that meets with a 
fiwtanate and early fishery in Bby, may retom in 
June or July. 

- .The manner dT taking whales at present is as 
fidlows. Assoon as the fishenncn hear the whale 
bdow, they cry md/klU faU! and every ship- 
gets out its lonjg-boat, in each of which tfiere are 
six or seven men : tfiey row till they come pretty- 
i^ear the whale, then the harpooner strikes H wim 
tjiie harpoon. This req uir e s great dexterity, for 
Ihreagfa the bone of his head there is no striking^ 
but near his spout there is n soft piece of flesh, into 
which the iron smfcawifli ease. Assoon as he is 
atmek, they take care to give him n^ enough; 
otherwise, when he goes down, as he frequently 
does, he would inevitably sink the boat: this rope 
he tews with sodi violence, that if it were not 
we& watered, it would, by its firiction against the 
sides of the boat, be soon set on fire. The ime 
fostened to the harpoon b six or seven fiithoma 
long, and li called the forerunner: itbmade itf 
the finest and softest henoqp, thdt it may slip thi^ 
ettier: totluslhqrjomalM^af Q(^snM^V^»'^Sf^ 
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fttlMpM «cb» itai wlit» tiMi» iMiMit 
0M loaf-teat, tiMj: bonoir flon mMmiv nr 
■Hui at 90 Ma obMrrw iiAk& wajr tfi»nip»gMi^ 
aod.vle«a die %mI a pca riia g ly , that, il amqr tm 
ttaedy autMbra I Ibr tfaa whale mos a#aNr irWl 
liia fiae widi aa anidb lapdilj^ tint Wamid ofw-: 
ait tlie boat, if ft want aallnpt alraigkt. Wli^B 
the whale kil9Mk,thaaChorloi]ijgp«beatavawlHihaii 
aAi ohaorra whidi way ikm Jiaaataadi,. and aooaa^f 
tioMa pan it: ifttqr ^Mlit iliil^it loa^tttfw 
wbriealillpttlliitt iinQilfa; hutirHha^galaaoa 
and the boat hai cfaaO^.U^ befiwe aod 
vpootha water, thioy pall 'ilia gatttiyy'lMM 
care to coil it ao, fliat tiie whale may hi^it 
eao^yifhafedawaatnoftfii they take cam Maw- 
arer,iiotlogifa^n too mueh Uae^ haoaaaalto 
a oB f wtim aa e ma a gi oa it aboat a toek^ aadptAaeiat 
theharpaon. Thefttwhaka do notarikia aofm 
aa dead, hut thiB leia onea do, and come «p aoraa 
days afterwards. Ab long aa they see whales, they 
lose DO time in cutting np what they have taken, 
hut keep fishing for others: when they see 
no more, w hare taken enoogh, they begin with 
taking off the fat and whiskers in the ibUoiwiDg 
manner. The whale bebg lashed ahmg side, they 
lay it on one side» and pot two ropes^ one atlfaa 
head, and tiie other mthe place of the tail, whidi 
togedier with the fins, is stmck off, as soon aa he fa 
ta^, to keep those extremities above water. ^Oa 
the off side of the whale are two boats to receiva 
the pieces of fat, utensils, and mm that might 
odierwise iall into the water on Aat side. These 
pnSDantiona being tak^^ ^hxee or fi>or men, with 
Avifaat their tm^ %» ipQraS(iiJ£s#D%>^^^h% 
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iprfaale, ftnd begin to cat outpieoes of about three 

feet thick, and eight long, which are hauled up 

at the capstan or windlan. When the latis all 

got off, they cut offthe whiskera of the upper jaw 

with an ax. Before they cut, they are all lashed 

to keep them firm, which also fkdlitates the cutting, 

and pre?ent8 them from falling in the sea. When 

onboard, five or aix of them are bundled together, 

and properly stowed, and after all ia got off, the 

oarcass is turned adrift, and deiroured by the bearst 

who are very fond of it. In proportion as the large 

pieces of fat are cut off, the rest of the orew are 

employed in slicing them smaHor, and picking out 

all the lean. When this is prepared, they stow it 

under the deck, where it liestiU the fat of all the 

whales is on board; then cutting it still smaller, 

they put it up in tubs in the hold, cramming them 

very full and close. Nothing now remains but to 

sail homewards, where the fat is to be b<Mled and 

melted down into train oiL 

Besides these fisheries, there are several others 
both on the coasts of Great Britain and in the North 
Seas, which, although not much the snlgect of 
merchandize, nevertheless employ great numbers 
both of ships and men ; as, 1. The oyster fishing 
at Colchester, Feversham, the Isle of Wight, in the 
Swales of the Medway, and in all the credcs be- 
tween Southampton and Chichester, whence they 
are carried to be fed in pits about Wevenhoe, and 
other places. 

i. The tobster fishing all along the British chan- 
nel, the Firth of Edinburgh, on the coast of North* 
umberland, and on the coast of Norway, whenee. 
great quantities are brought to London \ loA^Vts^^ 

VOL. u. 8 K 
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ly, Ike Maog of tKe pol-ailit fin-ftiby 
sem-lMNrw, and ibe iMl or dog^lfiri^ all ^mhitek mm 
foond m the iane teas widi the wlutey Mid 3Mi 
blubber in a eertaiB degree; beaidfla>'tbe lMm:€i 
ikevaAnmmm eitimabte aa irefy, and iStm liam 
oftheaeabarepaitionlailj aaefiil tatr m i lr ■whe wi 

Fnanra, in genttal, llie ait ef eatddng. A^ 
vfaedier by meana of nela, or e# apeari» Bne^^Mi% 
aalheeln. By«efe(al8tatate*il^iBim«ided,.«iM> 
na periMi abah Ml in any pond or meirt, irUhMfc' 
tlieownirtcenBa nt ,en ]painaf Ana iMnliiate^ 
yritoonMBt; ner AiiD any one take MiinniMr 
- witlieni lictpee obtained ftoBi tlw ef#ner^ vpes-lbr" 
MllTO f^ tOi. to Ihe peer, and tripte dauHigee to die 
party aggrte fte d ^ to be leried by joadeea ef Ae 
paaeev b y dh te eii and tola of geeiia.-^ nenali^ 
and etfbMr inq^koMDlii bckaigingto- pendbHril^ "^7 
be aeiaed by the ewmm of rireiay te. Fbdmig' 
pertbrmed by a rod, line; and liooki ia calkd 
angling. See Anguno. 

Frrs of easy reflection, &e. in opiica. Sirlaaae 
Newton callB the a ncc o w iyo disporition of a ray to 
be reflected thtoogh difierent tiddmessea of a j^ato 
df air, or any other snbstanoe, tiie retiima or ftto of 
earty reflection, and tlie dispot^on of the same iray 
to be transmitted inthesame manner through tiie 
interrteing spaces, tetoms or fits of easy trans- 
nnsaion. Thus, a ray of light is in a fit of easy 
i tflecti on, when itiaHs on a plate tHT any kind of 
matter, whose thickness is one of the terms of the 
series 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. taldng the smallest thidmess 
oi^Mdileofreflectii^sneh rayforunit; and, intfae 
saine way, it 11 in oue f]S Va ite^eaiy traonniasi^ 
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when the thioknees is one of the temu of the leries 
8, 4, 6, 8, &c. See Ophcs. 

Fixed air. See Carbonic acid gas. 

Fixed ttart. See Star. 

Flag is more particiilarly used at sea ; for the 
1M>k>urs, ancients, standards, &c. borne on the tops 
of the masts of vessels, to notify the person who 
commands the ship, of what nation it is, and whe* 
iher it be equipped for war or trade. The admiral 
in cdiief carries his flag on the main-top ; the vice* 
admiral on the ibre-tqp ; and the rear-admiral on 
the mizzen-top. When a council of war is to be 
held at sea, if it be on board the admiral^ they hang 
a flag in the main-shrouds ; if in the Tioe-admiralt 
in fore-shrouds ; and if in the r^ar-admiral, in tha 
mizzen-shronds. Besides the national flag, mer- 
chant-ships frequently bear lessor flags on tha 
mizen-mast, with the arms of the city where the 
master ordinarily resides; and on the foie-masti 
with the arms of the place where the person who 
firdghts them Ufos. 

- Fjuo^ to lower or strike the, is to puU it down 
upon the cap, or to take it in, out of the respect, or 
sobmissioD, due from all ships or fleets inferior to 
those any way justly their superiors. To lower or 
•trike the flag in an engagement is a &ga of yield* 
ing. The way of leading a ship in triumph is te 
tie the flags to the shroucte;, or the gallery> in the 
hind part of the ship, and let them hang down to* 
wards the water, and to tow the yessds by the 
•tem« livy relates, thatthis was the way. the Ro- 
mans used those of Carthage. 

Flag, to hang out the white, is to ask quarter.; 
er it shows when a laad is airiYed on a coasts that 



itliatiiD.hMlito bAmAon,hMkwmmUMttkft^ 
thelike. Thaiedflag^k a irign of 4iaHiee^ Mi 
battle. 

Flao oflken, those who command tiieaefwd 
equadroniof a ieet; sacfa are the admird% vioa^ 
admiinb, and nar-admbali. Tbeflag^offioarvit 
ourpay, are t&e admiral, Tieef-admual, and leaiu 
adndral, of the white, red, and Uue. SeeAimmau 

Flao ahip, adiip commanded by a. geocni -or 
flag-offie^, who has a right to carry a fog, in eoa* 
Iradktbotion to the aecopdfcry veiiwlt midar the 
command thtfto^ ' 

. FmcpIjAHtms mk^pen, in chardi«'hktory, cmp* 
tain cndiiMaili in the thirteenth centmy, wh# 
maintahied, that theve was no remiimi of mill 
witfaoat flagellation, or whipping* Acoordinglff 
they walked mprooeaMi, preceded by prierticvu 
ryingthe dWM, and poMidy lashed tbemselrai^ 
dl! & Uood dropped ftom their naked backs. 

Fla6boi.pt, a little flute, used chiefly by shep- 
herds, and country-people. . It is made of box, or 
other hard wood, and sometimes of ivory, and has 
six holes besides that at the bottom, the mouth- 
piece, and that behind the neck. See thearticla 
Flutb. 

Flail, an instrument for thrashing com. A flail 
consists of the following parts : 1. the band-stafi^, 
or piece held in the thresher's hand ; 2. the swiple, 
or that part which strikes out the com ; 3. the oap- 
lins, or strong double leathers, made fast to the top* 
of the hand-staff and swiple; 4. the middle band, 
being the leather thong, or fish-skin, that ties th« 
i»plins together. 

Fm/AMKUxj^ a kiiidQ(\a3Ef^i&U.Y!«)XGaAa«£W»EL^^ 
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wiekfy by pourings mdted wax on their top, and let- 
ting It mn down to the bottom. This done, they ley 
them to dry ; after which, they roll them on a t^le, 
and join Ibiur of them together by means of a red- 
hot iron; and then poor on more wax, till the flam- 
beau is brought to the size required, Flambeauii 
ar^ of di£RBrent lengths, and made either of white or 
yellow wax. 

Flame. Simple ignition never exceeds in inten- 
sity of light the body by the contact of which it is 
produced : but flame consists of velatile inflam* 
mable matter, in the act of combustion, and com- 
bination, with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
Many metallic substances are volatilized by heat, 
and bum with a flame, by cootect of the air in this 
pure state. Sulphur in die act of inflammation k 
Toktilized, and in that state it unites witii the 
oxygen of the air, and forms SmLpHUUc acid, 
which see. 

Flaiun, in Roman antiquity, the name of an 
Older of priests, bstituted by Romulus or Numa; 
authors not bang agreed on this head. 
. Flanel, or Flannel, a loose sort of woollen stufl*, 
not crossed, and wove on • loom with two treddles, 
likebaixe. 

Flat8» in music, a kind of additional notes, 
which, together with sharpe, serre to remedy tha 
defoets of mntiical instminents, whcicin tempenh 
MOBi is required. 

Flax, See Liuhsiu 

Flea, pii/eir, in aook)gy,»geaui of inserts witb» 
out wings, of • roundish, compressed i^fore: the 
legs are three pair, and formed for leaping: this 
eyetaretweiaodnii^e; tbavMn^^\Mnfi^^N«^ 
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MMk. ThelMkttriMaoiwfaidiiiMrtBtMipii 
w«ll iM qiMdni^edt, and kqft cgg«» cplM 
tiwie.prodttee a Idiid of njviphftt er white 
waMsii anir ■MM QUiB mvaMRNcnieOf III 
JMT af crtttrplDany into pBffat flflM* 

Fk«Mn^ (Mb^ <^IA« |[oU0K, m anier <irU|^ 
bood inttitiited bj Philip II. duke of B«f[aBdy( 
■Aimiiv BiiiKiiM M mm wopb nnnij^iiNiry imhibs ibb 
di*9 hiiDfdfy who merraAthe mmmitidii af ate 
laan: butChartaiV.nMnMadtiiamtofiaj.- Ba 
gava the gnardiaoahip of thia ovdcrto iiia aM^ 
Vmp, king ofSiNdii, iteoawfaidi Ae SpaaUMa;. 
naidia am flhiaft of Iha tiider. Theknightehii 
ttraa diffmnt niantiea ordained theaa attiia gnat 
fofeaMMtf, IhacoOar and fleeoa. 

FmcT Bmkfy^ a naefid kfaid of marniftwiBaa te 
wUeh finafleedei of wool are interwofaD'tete m 
eotfeon^eoeoftheoomnHmaiodnngtaxtaiiB. Jtttf 
Ihibg manoftctared in this way, haty on ana Ma, 
ihe appearance of common hosiery^ and on Ihft 
other that of raw wod. 

Fleet, commouly implies a company of ahipa of 
war, bdonging to any prince or 'state: hot aome-' 
times it denotes any nmnber of trading diipa, em- 
pbyad in a particnlar branch of commeree. In 
aaiKi^, a fleet of men of war nsoaOy difide into 
4hreeaq[nadrons; the admiral's, the Tioeadmfaral%» 
and the rear admiral's squadron, all whidi htkHg 
distinguished by their flags and pendanta, are to pot 
themMlveSy and, as near as may be, to keq^ mm- 
aelvea, in their customary places, viz. The admiral, 
with Ids sipiadron, toaailintheyan, that so be may 
JepdAe way toaIltillam^m^^M^^')^QB&l^\il1tea 
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•igbt of his flag in the main-top mast head ; and in 
the night-time, hy his lights or hmterns. The 
Tice-admind and his sqaadron, are to sail in the 
fODtre or middle of the fleet; the rear-admiral and 
the ships of his squadron, to bring up the rakK 
Sometimes, other divisions are made, and those 
composed of the lighter ships, and the best sailors, 
are placed as wings to the Tan, centre, and rear. 

Merchant-fleets generally take their denomina- 
tion iVom the plaoe they are bound to, as the 
«< Turkey-fleet," << East India-fleet." These, in 
times of peace, go in fleets for their mutual aid and 
assistance : in time of war, besides this security, they 
likewise procure couFoys of men of war, either to 
escort them to the places whither they are bound, 
or only a part of the way, to a certain plaoe or 
latitude. 

FLEET-nrrcn, a small stream, which, rising in 
the adjacent country, passing through Clerkenwell, 
and running under a market to which it gives 
name, empties itself into the Thames, on the right 
of Blackfiiars- bridge, in London. The name 
5 < fleet" 18 not commonly accounted for ; but it 
appears to originate in the flowing of the tide of 
tiie Thames into its mouth, a cireumstance more 
particularly observable near that river, where 
alone the stream, is so called. Fleta^ from the 
Saxon Jleotf signifies, in barbarous Latin, a plaoe 
where the tide comes up. 

FLKBT-jprifon, a gaol to which persons are com- 
mitted by the courts of chancery and common- 
pleas; orin wluch they are condSned ibr debt. It 
has its name from a small streami called Fleet* 
ditcbi dose to whidi it standi. 
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Fmw, ftii m mt nim ywt rf •» w l iii H ii iy^ il 

Oily blood eooiflito gife tbem a nd Miovlb-- -^^ 
FuNT^iiiiMlmlluslaffj, aMHi^piMwM iMM( 
MnpoMd «r ^ijntai ddbitd witk Mrthy ^^^Mii 
ttttftna wibttanne, and fine from veim ^ IM «# 
dtfhNBl dagNM «r colour, OMOidaig lo t in y M M i r 
liibf of «Mrth it onBtoini, ood Mdmll j odfMMlM 
w& wlillMii emit IHbI is a ilimo «r Ml ^«». 
mmoiisr Anew eoapul, oaifimtBaEtatte^MidviIvy 
▼arioM, both ni «ae Md %aie. If to <€ •i'^iU 
dog maa of giwy, from aearity qpate Maok, to alaaMI 
^pte wbita, li braaka wMi a fia^^erw glow 
focAoe^ and nl Bftoderateljr trinipiiriHli iw iMnl 
and^^apaUaafalbepoludi. It randilyaliUMiM 
widiotodi^ Biakea not tba leaot eftr? o^domo wMi 
aquafortiSy and boms to whitenooo. Ita-woi-iA 
ghm mASaag tat inAhmomu, 

It is not ottoonaion to find on tlie 0110110 fi«^ 
pellooid, flinty bodka, ftreaked o» tiinod wMh 
white, black, brown, See. Theeo axe the ogfaM^or 
IMkain, anowering in e?ery particulair, bvt fineneai^* 
totiiegfem. 

Tlie mamep of pteptriog flbts, for tbe lAM 
operations in the gkgs-trade, isthia) aftev they OMf 
freed from the white crnsts with which they ai« 
commonly sorromided, they are caidnod in a sMMf 
fire, and then powdmd in an icoa lAorl^ry 4h^ 
powder being sifted through a Tory fine siof • ) otf 
this powder some weak aquafortig is jpoiired, ta 
dissolve any particlea d iron it may have imbttied' 
ftomthemortar; then, after standing some tiiM,iif 
if washed with hot- water, and dried for 
FLOAT'boardi^ 
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•f nnder shot millsy serring to reeeire tbe impalse 
of tbe stream, by wbich the whed is carried round. 
See Mill. 

Flood, amongf seamen, is when tbe tide begins 
to oome up, or the water begins to rise, then they 
call it young flood ; after wUch it is a quarter flood, 
half flood, and high flood. 

Flota, fi name which tbe Spaniards give parti* 
cularly to the ships that are annually sent from 
Cadiz to the port of Vera Cruz, to fetch thence 
the merchandizes ga th ered in Mexico for Spain* 
This fleet connstsof the captains, admiral, and 
patach or pinnace, which goes on the king's ac* 
count, and about sixteen sUps, from four hundred 
to a thousand tons, belonging to particular persons. 
They set out from Cadiz a^ut the month of Au« 
gust, and make it about eighteen or twenty months 
before they return. 

Flotilla, a namegiren to a number of ships 
which get before the rest in thenr return, and give 
information of tbe de|iarture and cargo of the flota 
and galleoDs. See the preceding article. 

Flour, the meal of com, finely ground and sifted. 
The gfrain itself is not only subject to be eaten by 
insects in that state, but when ground into flour it 
gives birth to another race of destroyers, who in- 
crease so fast, that it is not long before they wholly 
destroy the substance. The finest flour is most 
liable to breed these, eiqpecially when stale. Flour, 
when carefully analyzed, is found to oonsist (1) o^ 
fnoula, which is insohible in oold water: (9) if 
ghiten : (3) of a saochaiine matter, sosoqpdbla of 
spirituous fermentatkn. 

Vmwkr, m Botany, thatlM«oJ£M^«Viiai^^^^R^ 
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•f Mdplitrt wvlwMioto till IB «Mb Oongluiil 
fentMilly, dMteonf ioMiitf fiilplHM% JiiMiw.iti. 
* FaftMBMi, in HliwniKiy» lilii ^i^^^ikk ik^.VHKtk 
mMfMA «n) if IIm ^<«ir w^%Mm ; atar 
^iptt, artiirwiMiil aiHl»4#lnM, wlMi is foiiin 
fwnt pta^in May #ottatwB% li ii ^»y nkw- 
dtnt In toflrtyiliin, vlMM il olilMii «M w^ 
Da i fcy rf i m wpmif i ik» wmf iinf oi iini mm^ liw 
flwitM. The diief propiiliwi ^. ^iwi> arfti m>, t> 
WhiMt- gn i phn ri e ncMii pound npon tliMB,they 
Miit norid fopoon oC flooric oeUI, wliiek conrodo 
giiii. «. 1¥1mb iMoled, oeTcnd of them phM* 
pltoresce. 8. They mo not deoompoiod ivy ImiI* 
HoriOMredtyoonibiiitibles. 4. Tbey oombinoirith 
•OieeliyneeMiofiieet 

Floed, in phyaolofy, en eppelletkm gireii te d 
Mieiwlioiep«riiite«Biiij yMdto the leUtt per* 
liel preirare, or fbtee ittpraniad. 

l%e Itttuiie of n fluid, as diitingniehed ftmn thet 
ofneoUd, or herd body, coMMiti in thie,Ael JIt 
jpertieiei eee no Jooeeiy oonneotod together, theft 
IheyreedilyeoieTeouiof their pleeee, wheu preoe* 
ed with the ieeit ftree one wey more ihen anetheri 
trhenoe plukMO{lien have eondoded, that tiieee 
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it beiog^ ott iCTfrii e impoMiile they thaukl moTe 
with fiich freedom upon the letiit inequality of 
preoeoic. 

Those partidet, oonndered imntely, ereeadoir- 
ed with all the common p ropcrtw a of matter, and are 
subject to the same laws of motion and gra?itBtion 
miik larger bodies. To inqoire, therefore, into the 
nature of fluids, is to consider what appearances a* 
collection of Tery small immd bodies, salgect te 
these laws, will ediibit under difllerait cireum- 
stances. 

FLvms, motion qf» The motion of ^vuds, ris. 
their descent or rise below or abore the oommon 
surface or lerel of the source or fountain, is caused 
either, 1. By the natural gravity or pressure of the 
fluid oontuned in tiie reserroir, or fbuntain $ or, 9. 
By the pressure or weutfat of the air on the snrfiiee 
of the flmd in the lei eff uir, when it is at the same 
time either taken oiT or dimimshed on some part in 
aqueducts, or pipes of conduit. S. By the i^ring 
or elastic power of compraned or cooteised air, as 
in the common water engine. 4. ^y the ftroe of 
pistons, as in an kinds ^fbrdng pumps, 4ec. 6. 
By the power of attraotton, as in the case of tides, 
&c. 

Floor spar, the natife fluato of Um% flron 
whence is obtained 

Fluoric add : the most remarimUe property of 
this acid, is the fiMiliQr witib whwh it conodes glasK 
and all siliceouf bodies, eqpeoiaBy when hot, and the 
ease with which it holds silica in solution, efen 
when in a state of gas. Henoe this Mid haft ben 
applied to etching on glasi Yeasds. 

FLtrrs, an histrttmeut uC mwi^^^iaBiMi^ ^ 
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bfewai^hwiih Ike ■Miitlh «id Hm Imm « doIh^ 
we dungod by iloppiiisr ^^Bd opauag Hm-ImIw 
diipwud Jqr Uwityiy rfmy ite mi»i' TWmh 
liMit llilida^ or iofeety wiM nadb 4if mtin^alki^ 
«udt.«f wiMMlfttdlMtilyorinBlii: katlMwiktf 

doiSBOlappMr. 

: II » lUn MM iMd liohis ii4ii^ 
lwtlS|w,i>ttlaftarwaidfiiic|rei^ » grMltiinni« 
ber» aodfome hadnone; aome hadwii^ figmt 
and aopM a c^wriiTOtian of majiy^ . jai jaiiliih 
Fui'a «grriiiga» wfaidi. rnMirtnil rf aa ran nail 

^Bj^a^^^^ap aM^BK^#a^^^Ht ^HWi^w»» b^^w^^ 

.7i«9S| GcraNMy aa intl^^ 
mm the oommaa-fliite. Itia aok, liba fbit^ pvfc 

Wi0ia. tampiui,«rjng^.aod the.lpirarrj^jaapr^ 
pliad la a hole alKral two belMtai^ 
iadieBy distant from the end. This iastRubeiit ia 
usually about a foot and a half long ; rather bigjger 
at the upper end than the lower; and perfbialed 
with holes, besides that for the mouth, tiie lowest 
of which is stopped and opened by the little finger 
prdraing on a brass, or sometimes a silver key, like 
thpsa in hautboys,, bassoons, &c. . Its sound is ex« 
ceedfaigly sweet and agreeable ; and serves aa a tre* 
Ue in a conoect. . 

Flutes orJlutingSf in architecture, peroendieolar 
ehann^, oc cayitles, cut along the shaft of a qq* 
inmn, or pilaster. They are chiefly effected io tka 
Ionic oideri where they had their first rise ; tbougk, 
indeed; they are used all in the richer orders, .aa tka 

CMinduaa.and Com$ovi\» ) VoXu^^^ I>a9ic» 
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andicarcelj eferin the Tmoan. Eachoolnmn 
has twenty -four flutes, and each flute is hollowed 
in exactly a quadrant of a circle : but the Doric 
has but twenty. Between the flutes are little spacea 
that sq^arate them, which Vitruvius calls itria, and 
we litis: though, in the Doric, the flutes are fre- 
quently made to join to one another, without an j 
intermediate space at all ; the list bsing sharpened 
off to a thin edge, which forms a part of each flute. 

Flux, a general term, in ohemiitrj, to denola 
any substance or mixture added to assist in the 
fuiuon of minerals. The fluxes made use of in ex* 
perimenta consist usually of alkalies, which render 
earthy mixtures fusible, by oonverUng them into 
glass ; or by oonTerting glass itself into powder. 
See Glass. 

Fluxions, a method of calculation invented by 
mr Isaac Newton. In this branch of mathematica, 
magnitudes of erery kind are supposed to be gene- 
rated by motion. This science is employed in the 
invefiigation of curves, in finding the contents of 
solids, and computing their surlaoes; in finding 
the centres of granties and oscillation of different 
bodies ; the attractions of bodies under different 
forms i the direction of wind which has the greatest 
effect on an engme ; and in the solution of many 
other interesting and important problems. 

Flyers, in architecture, such stairs as go straighti 
and do not wind round ; nor have the steps made 
tapering, but the fore and back part of each .stair, 
and the ends, respectively parallel to one another; 
so that if one flight do not carry you to your in- 
tended heigfati tbeie ia a broad hidf ipAoe^ wb^AO^ 
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OT NW UIIUIJ UWUUi^Hl In BJU^ W VW^wMHIy 
WBM9B IB^miMnWMaOT wWfHinMliy* .-TW 

t» feeiifHMffr cttAkHMA-ii iteeriilriBA 



ttel Mii»iMkil*»kMkiil»«NMiiil'iirit 

in A»il»l •■§«» oMfIt te milKiilii €ff< 

The tbring tf aim, in eAely is ^poW 4i4Mh 

wl^w^ 4lk^lH> ^iImmm ^h^^^Jk A* .4^3 .'tatt ^H^v^MM 
vlDIW wMOBt wIB^w IVWHW wW'WOy' vi WW W* 

itRrak l0wvidi tiie siMni-y bul wift ^litn dBurih* 
trudi: Bordoestiieteiloftiie Mrd evfitlM air m 
right angles, as the rudder daes tlie water; b^ li 
disposed boriaontally, and pt e s e rfcs tiie samesi- 
tuation what waj soefier tiie bird tnma. 

In a word, as a fsssel is tonMd abavt on lis 
oentre efgiaTitjr to the right, by a brisk ap(Me»> 
tiim of the eats to the left, so a bird m beatings tibn 
air with its right wmgakHie, towards diat8fi,iva- 
tom its forepart toliw left. Thii8pigeeiis,€iMH» 
big their oooise to tiie lefl^ wooid labonr wWx Mr 
rawing, keeping the odier almost at rest. BMi 
ofahmgpnedt dier their oourse by tiie incinalioaa 
of their head and node, which dtaiing the oooma 
of'gtsvitjr^ tho'bM wai pmeed in a nair dl^ 

IWfJOB, 
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«« The miimar •r^F^il^' 10 tint: Ike fcMint 
bcndfbislegi, and q^fin^i with a Tkleiil l«y firvai 
the gtomd ; thai opoMand flupaiids the jouil* of 
hMwiii§f%iaa»te make a right line pevpendicahur 
to the flMeeefhii body: thuathe wh^jiy withaJl 
the feathen theraiDy e o niti t n te one conthmod la- 
niiiia. Beiiif now raiaad a little ahoffeftialMmoii, 
and TifaratiBg the wiqga with great Ibvoe end Telo- 
city perpeadkolaiiy againat the nl^ieet air, that 
floid iwsta tlMoe aoeoeieioiie, both ftofn ila natural 
inactifity and ela8tiflity> by nMana of whioh thn 
whole body ef the binl if protnided. TheMnst- 
aaoe the air makes to die withdrawing of the wiagVy 
andcooaemieaitlytliepr0gMM of the bird, will be. 
ao much tne greater, as the waft or stroke of the 
ftn of the wing la kiiDger : but as the force of the 
wing is eontiniiitUy diminished by this resistance, 
when the two fbrcsa eeme to be in eqnilibrioi^ 
bird will remain suspen ded in the same pfau)e } ftr 
the bird only asoendaso long as the arch of air the 
wing deaorflMs^ makes a resistanoe equal to the 
excess of the specific gravity of the bird above the 
air. Iftbeair,the|[i^re^ba8orareaatogiTeway 
with the same telecity as it is struck withal, there 
will be no resistance, and consequently the bird can 
ncf er mount Birds never fly upwwds in a per- 
peodieular line, but always in a parabola. In# 
direct ascent, the natural and artiificial tendency 
wonid oppose and destroy each ether, so that the 
preg r emw w dd be very stow, Ini^ direct dfsoenl 
they wouM aid one another, so that thefi^ wpnld 
be too precip itate , ' 

Fltwo, Ariyimkiiu^ atteoqpt^ ty.mcn, by the 
assistance ni mechanics, itlie .fri eC tkn^ifik haa. 
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Iwi^m caHiM tf pi ■i i|HMti g.m — Mi fiMijtj J|^ 
cliff iiJlolhsMii finlBiiU||^1bitkMi^ fttlnflii^^it 
fMiM^MM UiM)r,ia oidcrloMriE U#Ml 
FMtr BMMri, Mo Kf««iMHly life hduMi y«Mi 

Mrtnwvi, ilMtlwkkriMlf iMir JMHrto-OMlBtiHi 
«igiri» wlMMfai m'flMviillUif aoight be ilileie intf^ 
««y hiiiMrtf !!■ miitfc Ae elr, Hbb eMrd; tadiUL 
IherMdi; flnHlMletMM tiMtM wlw MftMii 
ItwMifoeoaM: bat thifiiM^od» nMdU'^eMlilMi 
eBttoiNnMi w Mi^ge^^'iiini^ wmww eop|nr'^|[pMPi% 
<klMii*m ef tiiewy/'mnd ii^l i i ii i oi g e pe wwtf i wftl 
tit tlMM^ -Dr. HMk fllovhfr t» beitapriotfdlMlL 
11w)pMloM^phcritif ClMriift«<iM flMeni^ i«%4 
nwfrHnich kuiail abmil «bii art -Tlte'teBMlb 
liiMJp WiOdiM wte w^lMMMiler MeoWi !■• 1^ 
tiiM 1i)i ngrt, 1m doemot qeortm bnt, in- Mute 
agea, it wfll be at lumal to hear a Hiaii.call fcr hii 
winga, when be is going a joariMyy at it it ncm to 
•alllbr bit boott. 

FLYino-anfiy, a tnall body under alientaaant or 
SMyor-geoerai, tent to barratt the eoontiy, inter- 
cept eonvojrsy prevent the enemy *t inooraona, oorer 
itt own garritont, and keep the enemy in continual 
ahurm. 

Vurmo^h^ a name given by Engiith writeraiia 
aereral speciet of fish, wliich, by meant of IM^ 
long fint, bare a method of kec^ping thenlaelfca oo| 
of ^ water a long time. 

Focus, in geometry and conic teotiona, a point 
trliere the raya xeOeotod ftom all parta of a curve 
#oiiQnr and mcfi4. - 



FoGy a meteor eonsisliiig of gross Tapoan, float- 
ing near the sarfiuse of tbaearUu 

Foil, among jaweUeny a tkfe loaf of maid phctd 
anderapgacawmtimai in arte to mrin k look 
transpaNBt, and gi? e H an ■graiiahii difiatient 
ooloor, either deep or pde : tkiis,if yam want a 
(Itonfr to be of a pale colour, piita foil of that cdoor 
under it ; or if you would hava il deep, lay a dark 
oneund^it. These ibils are made eillMr of copper, 
gold« or gold and ailyer together : the copper foila 
are cornxnonly known by the name of Nuremberg 
or German foils; 

FouATiNO of loohng'gUuHi^ the ipreadmg the 
plates OTor, after they am polished, with quick- 
silver, &0. in ordw to reBeoi the image. It ia 
performed thus : a thin blotting paper is spread on 
the taUe, and sprinkled with fine chalk ; and then 
afine lamina or leaf of tin, called fml, is laid orer 
the paper ; upon this mercury is poured, which ia 
to be distributed equally over tibe leaf witii a bare'a 
foot, or cotton: over thia is laid a dean paper, and 
over that the glass plato, which is premed down 
with t^e right-hand, and the paper drawn gently 
out with the left : this being done, the plaSe is oo«> 
vered with a thicker paper, and laden w^mgreater 
weight, that the superfluous mercury may be driven 
out, and the tin adhere mora closely to the glass. 
When it is dried, Ike weight ia removed, and the 
looking-glass ia complete. 

FoLKMOTK, waa the common oouncfl of all tba 
lohahitanti of a city or town, or borougk : or ac- 
cording to Spelman the fidkmote was a sort of 
annual parliament or oon^eoliott ^i the bishops^ 
thaaa% akkvmaiii and froemeaaaamR^liwi-^ 



cf tfio body wi^ • cMffMimk lifoor ; whldiFV 
^iosi^ft*4ioocliM if liMiiy* iMWi winoy or^Bflht 
Mrf;tfa> nfftyiag €f IHK«' HBflWI Witt Inrite fli4 
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Vmnf MMBf wwii iiiirtfiil mileiiy m kqjk 
bMmi,kwlMli witer to k^ Ibrflie 1wpliB%«r 
mftnli^orottMrptneiif. Itto lo edM, proMM 
Weraw faa0tli|ii WM iHodlf per^^ 
priniilivifr Clinftiani st i^niigs of ibvntuM. ' fif 
proccM of time die font came to lie lieed^ Ml^ 
phefldet the lower ebd oTthe dimdi, to iolfiniili^ 
periMfe, thi« bi^tin to die rile of admintai M^ 
Hm Glirieltoai Onireli. Bj tite canon of ttok' 
CNbar^oT Eii^itoiid, «fei7 ckim^ to to hcfe'« 1^ 
ande ef eloM ; lieetawy eoiBorfieg to Dnaata^-' 
tbo wetar whkdi tjpHM bi^ittoiB ia 4ie wMetufah 
flowed from a rock ; or, n^her, because Chiut to 
in Soc^ptare called the oomer-etoiiey and the rock; 

Font, or Fount, in printing, see Fmnt.- 

Food, in its largest sense, direct and metapho- 
rical, whaterer is taken for nourishment ; in relhr- ' 
ence to the animal economy, whatever solid or M- 
qnid aliment to reoeiTed into the stomadi ; and, hi 
a more confined sense, solid aliment only. 

Fool, according lo Mr. Locke, to a person who 
makes fidse coi^duaions from right principles) 
whereas a madman, on the contrary, draws ligkl* 
oonelusions from wrong principles. 

Foot^ a part of the body of most animals where- 
on they stand. Animato are distinguished, with 
respect to the number of their feet, into hipedt, 
Uro-AMd ; ancih ace wa vqIlVIb^^ ipMAnM|«dK 
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four-footed ; sucli are most land-animals: and mul' 
tipedeSf or many -looted, as insects. The reptile- 
kind, as serpents, 'have no feet ; the erab-kind of 
fish bare ten feet ; huf tnoit other fishes have no 
fret at all: the spider, mite, and polypus have' 
eight ; files, and grass-hoppers, have six feet. 
Animals destined to swim, and water-fowl, have 
their toes webbed together, sm the jg^oose and duck,' 
dec. The fore-feet of the n^ole, rabbit, &c. are 
formed for digging and scratching up the earth, in 
order to make way for their head. 

Foot, in the Latin and Greek poetry, a metre or 
measure, composed of a certain number of long and 
short syllables. These feet are commonly reckoned 
twenty-eight in number, of which some are sim- 
ple, as consisting of two or three syllables, and 
are therefore called disyllabic or tiisyllabic feet^ 
others are compound, consisting of ibur syllables, 
and are therefore called tetrasyllable feet. 

Foot is also a long measure, or measure of 
length, consisting of IS inches. 

Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits, and 
iSbe digit into 10 lines. 

Foot square, is the same measure, hoth in 
breadth and length, containing 144 square or super- 
ficial inches. 

Foot, cubic or solid, is the same measure in all 
the three dimensions, length, breadth, and depth or 
thickness, containing 17S8 cubic inches. 

Forage, iu the military art, denotes hay, oats, 
barley, wheat, grass, clover, &c. brought into the 
camp by the troopers, fur the sustei^ance of their 
horses. Dry forage is the hay, oats, Sec, deliveri'd 
mi of the magazines, to auatoi^ vcL^5^lsc^sK!«i^vi^ 
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y/bea tbey take the field, before the green forage 
iH Knfficiently gjowD up torupply the Iroopa. It is 
Ihe busiaess of the (luuTter-masler- general to ap- 
point the method of forage, and post proper gu&rds 
for the security of Ihe foragers. 

Force, in roerhanics, denotes the caaBe of the 
change Id the state of a body, when being bX rest 
H begins to more. 

F<.iRE- CASTLE of a ship, that part where the fore* 
inast stands. It is divided from the rest by a bulk- 
IhsiI. ,. ^ ^. .,,t , 

FoBwun of a dup, a hige rminA. fM^ . "f fipt- . 
ter, plkMd in her fitre-part, or Are-OM^ ui MP-. 
Vjitt tbo fbnMil and fore top-Mil jtqk. \Uk 
fenjifthiiiMnj a-Oth«ofthB^iain-iniptj,«iwltti% 
Are^tBp'svflwt-mwt is halirdia'iaigthtf Om i^fc] 
fiy-BUit < Set) Hut. . . . l 

Feremul-weB we tiioM on boud » ridpflNk 
take in the top-sails, sling tbe yarda, fori Ow aaib, 
bmrae, trice, and take thdr tuni at dw heliu. 

Fo&EST, in law, is defined to lie a certain tenjtajr 
«f woody gToiinds, and froitiiil pasture*, piivilaged 
fiiT wild beasts and fowls of fonst, chass, and wac>> 
tea, to r^ and alade under the protectton of Ijia 
king, Ibr his prinodj delight, Iwanded with imra- 
. moreaUe' marks, slid meres, either kAown by inatv. 
ter of record or prcsciiptioB ; replenisbed with .wiU 
beasts of Fenery, or chace, with great covfirtaoC 
rert ibr the said beasts ; and for pnaerratHKaiA 
cootiniuinca whereof, with the vart and Teaiivi, 
there are certain particular laws, privil^feB, and' 

Fomts, in England, are of so great antifoi^^ 
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eneted by Waiiam the Conqoerar, oud HampUm- 
court, erected by Henry Vill. it is said, diM tbera 
i* no record or hiatory which makes say certain 
mention aF their -etection, though they an men- 
tioned by aereral writen, and in divera of our laws 
and -Astute*. 

There are riiily-iiine fiirtsts in Baglaod, thirteen 
Ghaoe»,and eigbt hondted parkB. Th« tburpriii- 
dpal forests are New-forest, ^erwood-fbrest, Deui- 
foresl, and Windsor fbrmt. 

' - A forest, strictly taken, oumollwiii the bands of 
any but the king, far no other person btit the kinj 
baa power to grant a commiasioD to be jintice in 
ejTe of the forest; yet, if he gfrents ■ foreat io » 
■object, and that on request made in the chancery,, 
that subject and bis beirs shall bare justices of 
the forest, in which case the subject has a forest in 
law. 

FoaEsr towns, In geagniphy, certain towns of 
Swabia, in Germany, lyin^ alon^ the Rhine, and 
the con&nes of Switzerland, and snlgect to the 
house of Aurtria. Thdr names are Ithinefleld^ 
Seckingen, Lauflenharg, and Waldsbut, 

FoBE-sTAFT, or CROSS-STAFF, BD instrument used 
at sea for t&kin^the altitude of the sun, moon, or 
■tars. It is called fbre-staS', because Ilie obaerrer, 
ip using' it, turns his face towards the object;' 
whereas, in using Davis's quadrant, the back of th0 
obserrer is towards th; object ; and hence its deiw- 
ndnation oftack- staff. 

FoREsTALLma, in law, baying or ba^;aintDg for 
any com, cattle, victuals, or merchandize, in tha 

WBvutlwvcnmB tahiranptnnpVntatn ha BnM h^ 
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fore they get thither, with an intent to tell the 
again at a higher price. 

FoRESTBR, a sworn officer of the forest, appointed 
by the king's letters-patent, to walk the foteakal 
ail hours, to watch over the vert and venison; abo 
to make attachments and tme presentments of aQ 
trespasses committed within the forest. 

FoRFErruRE, properly signifies the effect of trans* 
gressing some penal law, and extends to lands or 
goods. Forfeiture differs from confiscation, in that 
Sie former is more general, while confiscation is 
particularly applied to snch things as heoome ibr- 
ieited to the king's exchequer ; and goods confis- 
caled, are said to be such as nobody claioDS. 

FoancuLA, the earwig, a genus of insects of the 
order ooleopt^ra, containing eighteen species, sf 
which the forficola auricularia is very common in 
wet ground, ripe fruit, and old wood ; and has been 
occasionally found to creep into the ears of such 
as sleep in the open air; when it is easily de« 
stroyed by dropping into the ear either a liUle oil 
or spirits, or both. The eggs are white and oval, 
and large for the size of the insect ; they are found 
deposited in damp situations, and generally under 
stunes. The parent is more provident of the young 
larvee than insects generally are, brooding over 
them for several hours in the day, after the man* 
ner of birds. 

Forge, properly signifies a little furnace, wherein 
smiths and other artificers of iron or steel. See, heat 
their metals red-hot, in order to sof^n and render 
them more malleable and manageable on the anvil. 

Forge is also used for a large furnace^ wherein 
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iron-ore, takctt out of the mine, it melted down; or 
it is more properly applied to another kind of fur- 
naee, wheriBin the iron-ore, melled down and sepa- 
rated in a former fnmace, and then cast into sown 
and pigs, is heated and fused over agfain, and beaten 
afterwards with Urge hammers, and thns rendeired 
more soft, pure, dnotile, and fit for use. Of these 
there are two kinds: the first is' called the finery, 
where the pigs are worked into gross iron, and pre- 
pared for the second, which is called the chatery^ 
where it is farther wrought into bars fit ibr use. 

Forgery, an ofience which, at conunon law, ig 
punishable with fine, imprisonm^t, and pillory, 
and by statute, in die generality of cases, with 
death. A fwgery , to be capital, consists in affixing 
the name of an individual, in a manner purporting^ 
to be his hand -writing, to a paper, the contents of 
which tend to the injury of his estate. 

FoRGiNO, in smithery, the beating or hammering 
iron on the auTil, after having first made it red-hot 
in the ibrge, in order to extend it into various tbrms, 
and fashion it into works. There are two ways of 
Ibrgtng and hammering iron ; one is by the ibrce 
of the hand, in which &ere are usually several per« 
sons emptoyed, one of them turning the iron and 
hammering likewise, and the rest only hammeiing. 
The other way is by force of a water-mill, whidi 
raises and weiks several huge hammers beyond th« 
fticeofman; under the strokes whereof the work- 
BMii present hurge lun^ or pieces of iron, which 
are tustained at one eml by the anvils, and at the- 
other by iffOB-chainft fastened to the ceiling of the- 

This lairt way of forging ia O'liV) -^M^Vsk^fioife 
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largert works, at anchors for ships, which utnaUjr 
weigh several thousand poun^. For the lighter 
works, a single man serves to hold heat, and tun 
with one hand, while he hammers with the other. 

Every purpose the work is designed for, requires 
its proper heat ; ibr if it be too cold, it will not fed 
the weight of the hammer, as the smiths call it, 
when it will not batter under the hammer ; and if it 
be too hot, it will red-sear, that is, break, or crack, 
under the hammer. 

The several degrees of heats the smiths give 
their irons are, first, a blood-red heat ; secondly, a 
white flame-heat; and, thirdly, a sparkling or 
Welding-heat. 

FoBLORN-noPE, in the military art, signifies men 
detached from several regiments, or otherwise ap* 
pointed j to make the first attack in the day of b^ 
tie ; ur, at a siege, to storm the connterscarpe, or 
mount the breach. They are so called from the 
great danger to which they are unavoidably ^* 
]M>sed ; but the word is old, and begias to be ob- 
solete. 

Form, Prinler^s an assemblage of letters, words, 
and lines, ranged in order, and so disposed into pages 
by the compositor ; from which, by means of ink 
and a press, the printed sheets are drawn. Eveiy 
form is inclosed in an ii-on chase, wherein it is 
firinly locked by a number of pieces of wood, 
some long and narrow, and others of the forni of 
wedges. There are two forms required for every 
sheet, one for each side ; and each form consists of 
more or fewer pages, according to the size of the 
book, 

FoB2di9 Mcidj in €\)L«m\&\r^> ^^ %«;Vl of ants, 



Wbick is 4sxtracied from th^m eitlier by distillation 
€r expcessioQ with water ; in the livii^ insect it 
jredde^s blqe flowers, goes off in the form of a 
vapour, snelling like musk, and destroys animals. 
Under thi^ gaseous form it is capable of serving 
economical purposes like vinegar ; is decomposed 
by a great heat, takes oxygen from oxygenated 
Aiariatic aeid ^ and forms salts with alkalies and 
•arths, which are chrystaUizable and not deliques* 
cent. 

FoRiiicik, the ant, a genus of insects of the order 
hymenoptera : fen^ales ^nd neuters are armed with 
a concealed sting ; males and females with wings ; 
neuters wingless. This is a gregarious and pro- 
verbially industrious family, consisting like bees of 
niaies, females, and a third kind, which are yet 
called neuters. These last are the well known lilile 
insects who construct the nest, or ant hills, who 
labour with such unremitting assiduity for the sup- 
port of themselves and the idle males and females, 
and wbo guard with such ferocity the larvae, or 
what are commonly called ants eggs. They wan* 
der about all day in search of food or materials fair 
the nest, and assist each other in bringing home 
what is too cumbersome for such as have attempted it. 
They every day bring out of their nest and expose 
to the warmth of the sun the newly hatched larvis 
and feed them tiU they are able to provide for them- 
selves. In the evening they consume, together 
whatever has been collected during the day, and do 
not as is commonly supposed lay up store for the 
winter, but probably iBgainitthat aeailon become 
tonpid and die. 

Fort, in .the militarjr ^ fLima&iaf^o&iii^ ^^i 

V(fL, lU i M. 
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environed on all sides witli a moat, rampart, and 
)»arapet. Its nse is to secare some high ground, or 
the passas^e of a river, to make good an advan- 
taj^nspost, to defend the lines and quartets of a 
siege, &c. Forts are made of different fig^urea and 
extents, according as the ground requires. . Some 
are fortified witli bastions, others with dam-bas- 
tions. Some again are in ibrm of a square, otben 
of a pentagon. A fort differs from a citadel, as this 
last is built to conmiand some town. 

FoRTincATioN, the art of fortifying a town, or 
other place ; or of putting it in such a posture of 
defence, that every one of its parts deftods, and is 
defended, by some other parts, by means of ram- 
parts, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks ; to^ the 
end, tliat a small number of men within may be 
able to defend themselves for a consideral>le time 
at^ainst the assaults of a numerous army without ; 
so that the enemy, in attacking them, must of ne- 
cessity suffer great loss. 

Fortification is either ancient or modern, regular 
or irregular. Ancient fortification, at first, con- 
sisted of walls or defences made of trunks, and other 
branches of trees, mixed with earth, to secure them 
against the attacks of the enemy. This was after- 
wards altered to stone- walls, on which were raised 
breast works, behind which they made use of their 
darts and arrows in security. Modern fortification, 
is that which is flanked and defended by bastions 
and out- works, the ramparts of which are so solid, 
that they cannot be beat down but by the continual 
>ire of several batteries of cannon. Regular forti- 
HcaUau IS thatbuWlm a\evi;\A^t\KA^^on, the sides 
aad ang'lfes of whkVi wee ^\\ «5Mi\,\w^^ts««s«w^^^ 
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about a musket-shot from each other. Irreg^ul^r 
tbrtiiication, on the contrary, is that where the 
sides and an^es are not uniform, equidistant, or 
equal ; which is owing to the irregularity of the 
ground, valleys, rivers, hills, and the like. 

The principal maxims of fortification are these : 
1 . That every part of the works be seen and defended 
by other parts, so that the enemy can loilge no 
where without l^ing exposed to' the fire of the 
place. S. A fortresa should command all places 
round it ; and therefore all the out- works ought to 
be lower than the body of the place. 3. The 
works farthest fiK>m the centre, ought always to be 
open to those more near. 4. No line of defence 
should exceed a point blank musket-shot, which is 
about an hundred and twenty or an hundred and 
twenty-five fathoms. 5. The more acute the 
angle at the centre is, the stronger will be the place. 
6> In great places, dry trenches are preferable to 
those filled with water, because sallies, retreats, and 
succours are frequently necessary ; but, in small 
fortresses, water-trenches, that cannot be drained, 
are best, as standing in need of no sallies. Differ- 
. ent authors recommend different methods of for- 
tification ; but the principal are those of Pagan» 
Blondel, Vauban, and Scheiter. 

FoRTrruDE, a quality of the mind, sometimes 
but erroneously considered as the same with courage. 
Courage may be a virtue or a vice : ' fortitude is 
always a virtue : we speak of a desperate cou- 
rage, but never of a desperate fortitude. A mere 
conteiQpt of danger may be called courage, and 
this is found in some brutes as well as in the 
human race. In man it de>\^<iia ^-^"^^ k^^\^^^ 
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pomiteatMNu . But IMiodt vHMtiMiMni 

«aoiir, aid a fepid to duty. * ThtiMliNi fd fHift 
itade are ■oMy'tirii i»w«rM, aBilMt-^iit^ 



fltoeh to ih»hifjpmm of ilM MMte^ ' tgr fiMte 



ffMttpowBiB tad ptwaaflt «r tDiild,'«id ^iMBfiHg 

•. FoBDtfy'in BcfUNul'-jHiiifnty^ •• p#iHbilMMHk| 
flM« wiOim the oty of Reoife^ wlleve dMM 
wen judiddlj trie^aad eratioaeMbmri^'I^^M 
fei^le. -ii .. : \-. . i ■•-■.■•■■ •^■wJ 

1 Feira, to oatoiel Urtofj, enjrttiif Mgf 4MMr 
liMieertb|Whetliir that be itonttttnl w^toreeM^ 
deatolHtmdtwB; mhoif'<£am^mMak%mm 
drifad natife^ andeeeefthe eeetni uitiialiiir^^ 

I. Ntdi^Jhaik ike Mattaote fcttai- «1# 
touied to Ae enyi^ i0i^ ljto|^eB »MittAdMi|dlft 
plain wmpte rtmctefe aad itowtoy iw iii^h» I^J h* ! ^ 
tomiog Tenela, or dreulattog jitoei - '^ * ' 

II. Extraneouifmiii are Ikn!!^ of tte tvg^eli^ 
Ue or aniiaal kingdoms, acoidentoHy baried to Ad 
earth. 

- 1. Of the vegetable, the principal kinds are trew • 
aad -herbaceous plants, or the parts of these. 

3. Of the animal there are fbur kinds : 1. sea* 
iliells ; S. the teeih, or bony palates and boaee of 
fishes; 3. complete fishes; 4. the bones of land 
animals. 

FoimoBRT, or foundry, the art of oastiBgall soilt 
of metals into different forms. It likewise sigalBei' 
the work-honse, or smelling hat, whereto thHtt 
operatiouB are performed. 
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FomoMERT, Letter^ or costing of printing letteri. 
The first thing requisite is to prepare good steel* 
irancbes, on the fece of which is drawn the exact 
■hape of the letter with pen and ink, if the letter 
Jbe large ; or with a smooth blunted point of a 
needle, i£ small ; and then, with proper graTert » 
the cutter digs deep between the strokes, letting 
the marks stand on the punch ; then files the out- 
side, till it is fit for the matrice. They hare a 
mould by which to justify or regulate the matrices^ 
and which consists of an upper and under part* 
both which are alike, except the stool and Bpring 
behind, and a small roundish wire in the upper part 
for making the nick in the shank of the letter. 
These two parts are exactly fitted into each other 
to slide backward and forward. Then they justify 
the mould, by casting about twenty samples of let- 
ters, whiA are set in a composing-stick, with the 
nicks towards the right hand; and comparing 
these erery way with the pattem-letlers, setup 
in the same manner, they find the exact measure of 
the body to be cast. Next they prepare the matrice^. 
which is of brass or eogipefj an inch and a half kmg, 
and of a proportionable thidcness to thesizeof the 
letter it is to contain. In this metal issnnk the face 
of the letter by striking the letter punch the depth 
of an». After this, thesides and fiu» of the ma- 
trice are justified, and cleared, with files, of all 
bunchings that hare been made by sinking the 
punch. Then it is brought to the furnace, which 
is built upright of brick with s^are sides, and a 
stone at top, in which is a hole for the pan to stand 
in. They hare several of these tiirnaoes. The 
metal of which tvnes arefonnAi UkVffibS^.^^«<i^^ 
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«nbiUM9M llw letter fmrniim appnUieRv nM 
Mng duly- • nixed «iid iwfltot in • lUrfs ■ waliw^ 
Jo£ eart-iron^ by tioat mwd tAnmg inlli.»iMpi 
^a^ie, th(i wodjHMM ptMMd te M«r Hie MUM eif 
jato imaUlraiigte efcwt^iite^ wtMi-iinejMBfdf 
4o ^ttie muBUr ef IbiinoQite «« • >l0felr fiirtteil 
&Md i^lkiioiie. Itt tlMe««iwcr adtay, 
)iiiiidi«d-w«%ht'«f metal "teM be pNfeBdite' 
jnattDflr. - - t - 

The MmderiiMHfc new be in of i iei ^rilb«-iMh 
•diflefuig ftom etber inm hidiee eniy in ita A% 
wbiob ie edapted te tkil of tbe letter In in «»Miu 
Before be hegam 1km oj w t ' afi e u ^ bn mil laaflb 
4he fire in bie fiUMee tomeH the metal in tibe fin; 
IfitbenemefibbdidlfeMas erd iMn hfttar^ii* 
ipreat bodien» that lie idtcmiite. oart, flip iniMl mift 
£e ▼cry hot, and eonwtinee led betytelnyto 1M 
letter eome. Then taking a Mle tfaat "fHU- beti 
as much as will make the letter and break, tie layb 
it at the hole, where tbe flame bnrsta out, to beat ; 
then he ties a thin leather -cut ^ith its narrow end 
against the iaeej to the leather groove of the ma. 
trice, by whipping a brown thread twice abont tktt 
leather groove, and fastening the thread with a 
knot. Then he pots both piebes of die monM to* 
gether, and the matnoe into the matrice-'chei^S 
mnd places the tbot of the matrice on the wto^ cff 
ihe mouldy and the broad end of the leather on' A^ 
wood of ther nipper haff of the nioald, but not tiglit 
np, lest it hinder thefbot of thennatrtcetrom sink* 
ing dose down npon the 'stool, in a train of wark. 
c/IAerward, la^ying ^ Utde vosin en the npper part 
#f4feinMld, n&AVwAiis\aa ^tMP«M^^tti^H^Via^ 
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wink the boUing aide» melts the roftn and presses 
^he broad end of the leather hard down on the woody 
and so fastens it thereto. In the aet of casting, . 
placing the under half of the moukl in his left hand 
with the hook or jag forward* he holds the ends 
of its wood between the lower part oftheballof 
liis thumb and his three hbder fingers ; then^ he 
lays the upper half of the mould upon the under 
half ; and, at the maie time, the loot ik' the matricie 
places itself upon thesteiol, and dasping his left 
band thumb strongly over the upper half, he 
nimbly catches hold of the bow, or spring, with his 
right hand fingers at the top of it, and ^his thumb 
under it, and places the point of it against the 
middle of the notch in the reverse side of the ma- 
trice, pressing it forward as well toward the mould 
as downward, by the shouMer of the notdi, close 
upon the stool, whUe at the same time, with his 
hinder fingers, he draws the under half of the 
mould toward the ball ctf his thumb, and thrusts 
with the ball of his thumb, the iq^per part towards 
his fingers, that both the registers of the mould 
may press against both sides of tlM matriee, and 
his thumb and fingers press both sides of the 
pould close together. Then he takes the handle 
of his ladle in his right hand, and with the ball of it 
gives two or three strokes outwards upon the sur- 
face of the melted metid, to clear 'it of the scum ; 
then . he takes up the ladle full, and having, the 
mould in the left-btod, turns his left side a little 
from the ftimace, and brings thejctol'. his ladle to 
the mouth of the fliould ; and tiirai the upper part 
of his right hand towards hitn, to pour the metal 
into it, whUe at theaameinsttan^^hA %qia^ v«M£dk. 
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im yi lift tend ArirndiS t»raoeiv« tlwiBi^ 
fltvoag flnlny not mly into IIm tediM oilli««Midi# 
bm, while ttie metal b jet holy kle the miyfte* 
ef tbe iiMitrioe> Je feeaw its perfeol ftnn tbara e» 
wellee ie theelMnk. TUieii Iwtakfle the Ufftr, 

lielf ef 1I19 meold off, byplednir ^"K^^^nv*^ 
en the Old eftlM wood Beit Ids left tfaamb ead Ut 
two middle fidgejee^ the other eed <if the weod:^ 
he tosses the Ictmr^bteek end ell, vpon > s he e t e^ 
ivesto peper, leidon ^hench^a little .hsrjfoni hie- 
left hend ; und '4hen 'is raedy to eset enothoe 
letter, es before, end likewise the whole nnwbft 
indietBMtiiee. . 

ThsDi be3fe, etfininoBly enpljogFed fiw tbie map** 
pose, seperele the fffeeks fton the shenke, end nh 
them on e stoae^ end sfterweids e men cete thfmK 
all of juiefen hsight, whieh finishee. the Ibwit A».. 
theuseofthe printer. A worinnui will oirdioaiilj, 
oast 3000 ot* these letters in a day. The perleetiQa 
of letters thm cast, oonsistB in their being severally- 
square and. straight on every side ; all of the same 
height, and evenly lined, without stooping one way 
or -Other ; neither too big in the foot, nor Uie head ; 
well grooved, so as the two extremes ef the foot 
contain half the body of tbe letter ; and wellgvonnd, 
barbed, and scraped, with a sensible notch. 

Fount or F(Mrr, among printers, a set or quantkjr. 
of letters, and ail the appendages belonging therale, 
as numo^ characters, quadrates, points, Sifi. eao| 
by a letter-founder, and sorted. 

Founts are large or small, according to the de-..^ 
mand of the printer, who orders them by the hiai« 
dred we^t, or by dieeto. When a printer orders 
#y^e/ ^fion Miiidred, Vie meM ^dMX^^i^ taiiiL. 
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•hould Wiigh 50aAt WhdtliedMiMBdgaibiiiitof 
ten sheets, it is undensttood, that with that fount he 
shall be aMe to compose ten sheets, or twenty forms, 
without being obliged to distribute. The founder 
takes his measures accordingly ; he redcons ISO lb, 
for a sheet, including the quadrates, &c or 60/6. for 
a form ; which is only half asheet : not that the 
sheet always weighs 180/6. or .the form 60/6. on 
the contrary, it varies according to the size of the 
form ; besides, it is alirays suf^osed that, there are 
letters left in the eases. As thisrelere eveiy sheet 
does not comprehend the same number of letters, 
nor the same sort of letters, we muit obserfe, that| 
as in every language some sonnds recur more Are* 
quently than others, some letters will be in mudl 
more use, atid ottener r^eated than others, and 
consequently their cells or eases should be better 
stored than those of the letters which do not recur 
so frequently : thus, a fount does net contam aa 
equal number of a and 6, or of 6 and e, &c. the let- 
ter-founders have theretore a list or taritf, or, as thu 
French call it, a paHcey by which they regulate the 
proportions between the different sorts of characteriT 
that compose a fount ; and it is evident that this 
tariff will vary in different languages, but will re* 
main the same for all smIs of characters employed 
in the same language. 

Fountain, or artificial fountain/m hydraulics, 
called also a jet (Peau, is a contrivance by which 
water is violently thrown upvrards. See Htdrau* 
ucs. 

Fox, in zoolqgy, an animal of the dog-kind, 
which much resembles the eonmpn dog in form, 
and is of the siae ef « ajittiiilk^ iiSa <Sfi^^ ^^sinsw> 
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giiished by its long and straight tail, with tlie tip 
white. The ibx is a natiFe of most northem eouiH 
tries. That of Siberia is about the size of the com- . 
mon kioil ; but its head is huger, and its tail not 
only larger and more bushy, Irat all of one coloor. 

Fraction, in arithmetic and algebra, is a part or 
parts of something considered as an. unit or integer. 

Fractions are distinguished into vulgar or com- 
mon, and sexagesimal and decimal. Vulgar fractions 
consist of two parts or quantities, one written over 
the other, with a short line between them, as ^hs : 
this is called two fifths of any unit, as a fbot, yard, 
pound, &c. The 3, or quantity aboye the line, is 
called the numerator : the 5, or quantity under the 
line, is the denominator ; If the numerator of a frac- 
tion is equal to the denominator, then the fraction is 
equal to 1. If the numerator is greater than the de- 
nominator, then the fraction is greater than unity, 
an<l is called an improper fraction : but if the nume- 
rator is less than the denominator, then the fraction 
is proper, and is less than unit, ^ = 1. * is a pro- 
per iraction ; .|^ is an improper fraction, and is equal 
1 3 because 7 divided by 4 gives 1 and 3 over. 

Fractions are brought to a common denominator 
by multiplying each numerator by all the denomi- 
nators except its own, and placing under each nu- 
merator the number which arises from multiplying 
all the denominators together, this is called a com- 
mon denominator : thus 

a 3 I — i6 JO ao 

now these expressions are equal to the former ones^ 
that is I = |.g, and so of the rest. 

To add fractions tc^ether, bring them to a com- 
mon denominator : then add aU the numerators t(»> 



fether, and place imder thdr sum the oommon de* 
nominator ; in the example above the three f ractiont 
added togfether are |l§ =s 1 1^. 

To subtract fractions: brinflr ^^em to a common 
denominator, and subtract the less from the 
greater : thus, as above, to subtract 4. from ^, Mt 
have, when brought to a common denomiuatm*, 

30 _ »o .^ Xp X 

T^y — TV — t5 — T 
Multiplication of fractions is performed by mul- 
tiply ingp the numerators tegrether for a new nume- 
rator, and the denominators for a new denomfaiator : 
thus to multiply ^ by | ; we say ^ X ^ =s -/^ for 
the answer. 

Fractions are divided by multiplying* them cross- 
ways, thus to divide |. by | : we say, 

*H-i = |#= 1 f 
France, a countiy in Europe, bounded on the 
North by the English Channel, and the Austrian 
Netherlands ; on the East by Germany, and the 
Alps which separate it from Switeerlarid, Savoy, 
and Piedmont; on the South by the Mediterranean 
Sen and Spain, from which kingdom it seems natu- 
rnlly divided by the Pyrttiees ; and the West by the 
Atlantic. The kingly government of France con- 
tinned from Clovis, in 486, to the death of Louis 
\VI. in 1793. It was then declared a republic, 
and with the fall of monarchy all titles of nobility 
were abolished, and the religion of the kingdom 
completely diaiiged. The ancient division into 
provinc4is was also changed into that of departments, 
which were at first 83 in number, but by the addi- 
tion of conquered countries, the number is now 
nearly 190. ' In the year 1804 BoiWpart^ was made 
emperor of France, and noe that period he has 
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restored titles diAgmty and honour with whidi ti> 
reirard his genenls and great men ; he has auhja- 
gated the greater part of the Continent, and placed 
his brothers and relatives upon thrones whidi the 
career of his success had rendered vacant. 

Franchise, in a general sense, privilege or ex* 
emption from ordinary jurisdiction ; as that ihr a 
corporation to hold pleas among tiiemselves to a 
given amount. 

Franciscans, Frurs-minor,'or Gbbt-friars, re* 
ligious of the order of St. Francis, by whom they 
were founded in the year 1209. See Feub. 

The rule of the Franciscans, as established by St 
Francis himself, is briefly this: they are to live in 
common, in celibacy, and to pay obedience to the 
Pope and their superiors. Before they can be ad- 
mitted into the order, they are obliged to sell all 
they have, and give it to the poor ; they are to per* 
form a year's noviciate, and wben admitted never 
to quit the order upon any account. They are to 
fast fr6m the feast of All-saints to the Nativity. The 
Franciscans had sixty- three monasteries in fin^rland , 
one of which was in the parish of St. Nicholas in 
London* 

Franks, an appellation given by the Turks, and 
otlier nations of Asia, to all tlie people of the wes- 
tern parts of Europe, to which they give the name 
of Frankistan. 

Fraxinus, the ashy in botany, a genus of trees, 
belonging to ihe polygamia dioccia class : the fruit 
is single, of a coinpressed lanceolate figure, and is 
what we commonly call the ash-key, several clus- 
ters of which arc affixed to the same common pe- 
dicle. The wood of this tree b in great use Among 

4 



teranl axtifiocfs, as wheel-wrigfhts, oeit-trriglitfy 
carpenters, and tcvBerSy for making plonghs, bar- 
itrvrs, axle-trees, oars, and Tarions other articles. It 
is said to be as lasting for building as oalK, and 
often preferred before it : though the timber of the 
trunk gp'eatly excels that of a bough. Borne ash is 
also so curiously veined, that the cabinet-makers 
equal it to ebony, and call it green-ebony ; so that 
the woodmen, who ligbt upon such trees, may 
bave fbr it what they will. 

Free, or nHP^RiAX. crriEs, in Germany, are those 
not subject to any particular prince, but governed, 
like republics, by thdr own magistrates ; as Ham« 
burg, Bremen, Lubec, and Ratisbon formerly were. 

Freehold, signifies lands or tenements which a 
person holds in Ifee-simple, fee-tail, or for term of 
life. Freehold is distinguished into freehold in 
deed, and freehold inlaw ; the first of which signi-> 
fies the real possession of lands, &c. in fee, or fbr 
iiie; the other is the right that a person has to 
such lands or tenements befbre his entry. . Freehold 
is also extended to such offices as a man holds in 
fee, or during lite. 

Frbe-stone, a whitish stone dog up in many 
parts of EiYgland, that works like alabaster, but is 
more hard and durable. It is a kind of the grit- 
stone, but finer sanded, and a smoother stone, and 
is called free, from its bang of 48nch a constitntioa 
as to cut freely in any direction : such is the Port- 
land-alone, and tiie fbee-stone of Kent. 

Frbedom of a corporatiofi, the right of eigoying 
an the privil^fes and immunities Monging to it. 
The freedom of cities, and other corporations, is re- 
gdaily obtained by SMring an apprenticeship j but 
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il ii AkB» wnlMMJid' viAi4aiMMy»*^MiA> 

F«■^^l«wttB^»■^^B(tf^i^P i^y j■ ^ y 1W ti^Ajiw^ 
blehr ft.iect«rciiijttiMi lum AIHMil tM jtp»^ 

wvdi Mi ibtOow, dMo9i^ Q>»Mi¥»-. * ' ^v . ^ 

iyiien » body jMiNtttftgqi 4» foiirf Id %a<iaMrt8» 
^ abMvfiiiiftiC iMity iJlAtbodjr Ofae,wbif^iif 

Ens been H^d^oaiuei il|;.4iii4yGtf)rP<idiM«|k«k4»r 
pmkmmf c9qpiMte«iii lfi^.mmk^r^ At* > lite 

poor ibnr oofRM^of ifd|^.««{aE^.ii|i^ift .'^^ 
Ibimd thitt tlia«addflftdtfeDlaliaB.qr Am ednxjil 
render tbeivtler ■q. grid i tg wf loa .j^ntjifiiBinn^ii 
plmiged in it, thirty-wx itigtpm* * Ao mr^lfiHi^ 
«tea in lofnifiei; it is easy.te prooure vptug'/or 
pump^wtter At the t^miperature of fifty de^preoi^ 
the addition of the salts will reduce tbattempera- 
tUre to foarteen degrees; which is ^officient to 
freeze the water of a phial planged into it,, into one 
complete mass of ioe. Another freoaBing mixtore, 
which is still more powerful, may be made by 
adding; to pounded ice, or to snow, a qoantity ii 
common salt. The salt is of a temperature above 
freezing ; but Che ice or . snow, . having a atrmigier 
attraction than the salt for the caloric it contfuna, 
will absorb the latter : the ice or snow, beii^ thus 
rendered fluid, will dissolye the sa^ From both 
jthese efibcts a great quantity of hMt wiU Jbe ab« 
jorbed; and conseqoei^tlYth^.udxtare will be orach 
cMor than rither ikm^yi qHQda y^w^f^nM^iadL 



%ill freeze very powerfally any flaid with whicb it 
is brought iu contact. See Cold. 

Freight, in navigation and cornmercc, the hire 
of a ship, or a part thereof, for the conveyance and 
carriage of goods from one port or place to ano* 
ther ; or the sinn agreed on between the owner and 
the merchant, for the hire and use of a vessel. 

Fresco, see Painting. 

JPret, or FRETTE, in architecture, a kind of knot 
or ornament, consisting of two lists or small fillets 
variously interlaced or interwoven, and running at 
parallel distances equal to their breadth. Every 
return and intersection of these frets must be at 
Hght angles, otherwise they lose all their beauty, 
And become perfectly gothic. Sometimes the fret 
consists but of a single fillet, which, if well dis- 
posed, may be made to fill its space exceedingly 
well. 

Frur, from the French frere^ a brother, in « 
general sense, a term common to monks of all 
orders, fimnded on this, that there is a kind of fra- 
ternity, or brotherhood, between the several reli- 
gious persons of the same convent or monastery. * 

Friar, in its more peculiar and proper sense, is 
restrained to such monks as are priests. " How 
many modem writers," says Horace Walpole, 
'^ confound monks and friars ! yet they were almost 
as different as laymen and priests. Monachisni 
was an old institution for iaymen. The friars,/reref, 
or brothers, were instituted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in order, by their preaching, to oppose the 
Lollards. They united priesthood with moiiachism ; 
but while the monks were chiefly confined to their 
respective houses, the triwra "W^i^ ^%sAt^^\v^^S^>!X 



pcivedf ^oC ^peofite aod ialMntiooaii. : HwMWj (At 
i^yiio and ini||am fifsrMof fiEhn«iid.kiiM|».a«f 

ntaUfttimP Inippote Ibece wore ainlar fiMi « 
the Mcakr cfrngyntlitt cbapds otiamarnkm 
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i FMcnDit»inin>olwitW|tiianibliiiiy qftfa 

Cjf cflttjiBflp Mid fltpcbiBev Mnumk^Mi^ otlnKw^v 

wliioh B^iBiiM » matfvt «fuie cffbefc is do^^ 

fia4lpMM» ioHbow: (S) 'Hm irngaknlyi oC tfi^ 
^fon^wJbMh ames cbbv fifiQin im^vftet 



wwMh i ipt ftr- faim the p r tj iin e ^oaa Body y.pilOr. 

arks jpoimfld Moofdiiif tji the mtom rf tik 
tediM in qyoBtidn: and 4. The intaj^OMtiiMi q(f 
askraiiaoiis bodiesy such at iBoisiut«y dost, &e» la 
all maolMneg one fourih or even one tbira of tfaa 
power mutt be cooMdered as lost b y firictioii, that 
is, if it gain by oalcttlatkm 4501b. more than about, 
30Qlb. gaioi in practice, must not be depended on. 

FaiDATy the sixth day of the we^ so called 
firom Free, or Friga, a goddess worshipped by the 
Saxons on this day. 

FaioATEy among seamen, a ship of war, ligbt 
bttilty and a good sailer. Afiigate has commonly 
two decks, whence that called alight frigate|i»a 
frigate with only one deck. 

FaiOATooN, a Venetian yessel, commonly uaed 
in the Adnatic sea> with a square stern, and cany* 
iogmily a Rmia-maai, vakuLVL^ and bowsprit* 

FLIGHT m terrqpr^ asoMsiKkVMlTfitok^ 
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fear. Sodden tear is freqaently productire of very 
remarkable effects on the human system. Inge- 
neraly the effects of terror are a contraction of the 
small vessels, and a repnlsion of the blood into the 
large ones, hence proceed general oppression^ 
trembling, and irregularity in the motions of the 
heart, while the lungs are overcharged with blood. 
Frinoilla, in ornithology, a compr^ensive 
genns of birds, of the order of the passeres, with 
Uiebeakof a conic sharp-p<nnted %ore, the two 
chaps of which mutually receive each other. To 
this . genius bdk>ng the gold-finch, the diaff-fineb, 
green-finch, yellow-hammer, canary-bird, linnet, 
sparrow, &c. The canary-bird was originally 
brought from the Canary-islands ; first known in 
Europe about the end of the fifteenth oentary ; and 
not' bred in that part of the workl till about the 
middle of the seventeenth. Their naturalization 
appears to have originated in accident. A vessel 
which was carrying, among other commodities, a 
number of these birds to Leghorn, was wrecked on 
the coast of Italy ; and being thus set at liberty, 
they flew to the nearest land, which was the island 
of Elba, where they found the climate so fiivourable 
that they multiplied, and would probably have 
become domesticated had they not been caught in 
snares. It seems that the breed, thus introduced, 
has long been lost. At Ymst, there is a company 
which, after the breeding-season is over, send out 
persons to differoit par^ of Geraoany and Switater- 
land to purchase birds from those who breed 
them, each agent commonly returns with three or 
ibur hundred birds, whidi are aflerwards carried 
for sale not only through every ^i^ ^ <^«cqq»»<I^ 
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i wtw Ml fa iiwt fc mhtafc i»AiikliMi-Mhill«n 

bw*ntlMI«n«ftMHKftttaMBMtBdMttft»- 'i' 
piOfllbMMIPlIb- #tfWWBg tlWMt <i» ■vbAl 

Iberesfl 
• Fftoo. Sm Riitt» 

FAUflT, IB phyno% tiurt ttete 
in which the atnMMpbeve to ahioriMi iImi 
from bodies on the tarfaoe of iheg)ohe,«lt» leiim 
theniy moKieor teas, withoatflaid^y or eKpaarioa, 

It nppMira that water and other floidanrecapa* 
Ue of oeotaioiDiP ^caloric in two very dUTuiittt 
atatee. In the oae, they eeem to imbihe it is meli 
a maaaer that it dudea all themethoda hy whadi it 
ia ouaftomary to obaerve it,«ither by oaraenialkNi mi 
feeling, or by the thermometer; in the ether, k 
manii(B8ta itaeif iibviottalyito the aenaei» either bj 
the toueh, the thermometer, or the emiarioa m 
Kght. 

lo'lhefinrt of tiieae atatea, the hody w oalW 



ienoe of beat or caloric : for CTen those fluids thm 
are coldest contain it in a very considerable propor- 
tion* Thus vapour, which is colder to the touch 
than the water from which it was raised, has in its 
composition an immense quantity of caloric, e?ea 
m(Mre than sufficient to beat it red hot. The same 
may be said of common salt, and of snow or ice. 
}f a -quantity of each of these substances besepa- 
ratdy reduced to the degree of 28 or SO of Faren- 
heiVs thermometer, upon mixing them together, 
the heat which would have raiseJl the thermo« 
meter to that degree, now enters into their substance 
In Budi a Doanner that the mercury falls, down to 0. 
^— Here an excessiye degree of cold is produced ; 
and yet the substances contain the very same quan- 
tity of heat that they did before the mixture ; for 
they absorb it from all bodies around them ; and if 
water in a small* vessel be placed in them, they will 
80 draw out its caloric as to reduce it to a mass 
ofice. 

It seems, therefore, that the senses, even wh^ 
assisted by thermometers, can only judge of the 
«(afe in which the caloric is with relation to sm* 
rounding bodies, without regard to its quantity. 
Thus, if the caloric flows from any part of our bodies 
into any substance actually in contact with it, the 
sensation of cold is excited, and we call that sOb- 
atance cold ; but if it flows from any substance into 
our bodies, the sensation of heat is excited, and we 
call that substance hot ; without regard to the ab- 
solute quantity in either case. 

Frutt, in general, includes whatever the earth 
jproduees for the nourishment and support of man, 
imA other animals ; as herbs, grain^ hay^ and com. 
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IWI liln falpte in ■wnnriiiii^rf'iiA^ 'ii 
head, «■ Ilia naraaenloi.; mdigkaiW d T ti u ii ^ . 
or gnuM, whe^MT indoitd m « dwer, 4Aifnik^«# 
pod ; tod wbcthor Iway, Mrf i llamyi #r w|ft< 
ImuKHW. .y^^^ 

rno itriictiuo Mid porta of diffBTCHt 1^ 
aomo thinga, Imt in all tlM apooiea tho 
pafta of U^ fruit appaarlo lio oaify taitun 
expaMkMMi of tkoae wMeh are aoea in tka 
porta of tho tree; -and tlio. aaae fibtaa aao 
tinuod to them firom the root An applet M^iii 
two tnuwveraely, will be Ibond jndpallSy MW 
poaod of Ibw parte: 1, A akini or rind, whiMm 
onlv a eoatumatioB and espaMian of Ilia Ijiwr 
IwKoftliotmo. 9. AparBDob^^nayiMr'piil^wliBh 
ii an ei^annon and iwtiitBaMwnoo of the Maii,>^# 
iuMrbaikof the tKO. 9. The fihca% or mIII 
catiowiof Am woody part'Ofthetroe. 4. TteoMi^ 
whiobia theprodnoeof thefHtti of&e.wood^'^ 
doiated, or strengthened by twigs of the woody 
jftbres intermixed with it. This serres to fonurii a 
proper lodging for the seeds, and filtrates the 
juices of the parenchyma, or pulp, and oonToys 
them to the seeds. 

In plums, cherries, &c. there are foor parts, ynm* 
a coat, parenchyma, ramification, and stone. . Tlie 
outer part, or shell of the stone, sOems formed of 
the calculous part of the nutritious juice of thf 
plant ; and the inner part, or kernel, of the pith of 
the tree, derived thither by seminal brancheai wbiA 
penetrate the base of the stone. The acorn con- 
sists of a shell, cortex, and medulla : the ahdl 
consists of a coat and parenchyma, deriTod from 
l&Oibarkandwoodof thetKQ. 1V!ACKfftex.Qonaiala 
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of au iuner aud outer pai-t, the first of vvhioh is u 
duplicate of the inner trunk of the shell ; the 
second is a softer substance, derived from the same 
source as the parenchyma of the shell : but au- 
thors are not ag^reed whether the medulla, or pulp 
of the kernel, arises from the pith of the tiee, or 
from the cortical part. 

Berries, grapes, &c. contain, besides three g^ene- 
ral parts, viz. coat, parenchyma, and ramification, 
grains of a stony nature, which are the seeds. 
Fiiiits, in the economy of nature, are useful in 
guarding, preserving, and feeduig the inclosed seed. 

Fbustum, in mathematics, a part of some 
soUd body separated from the rest ; the frustum of 
a cone is the part which remains when the top ia 
cut off by a plane parallel to the base. 
. Ft'uuE, in music, is when different parts of a 
musical composition follow each other ; each re* 
peating what the first had performed. There ara 
three kinds of fugues ; the simple, double and 
counter. 

FuLGORA, the lantern fly, is one of the faemiptera 
order of insects. It is very elegant, as well as a 
very extraordinary insect. Its length from the tip 
of the front to that of the tul, is nevly three inches 
and a half; and from wings end to wings end whei| 
expanded, nearly five inches and a half. The 
bead is nearly as long as tlie whole of the rest of 
the animal, and is the immediate seat of that light 
for which this insect is so remarkable. .This beau- 
tiful insect is a native of Surinam, and other parts 
of South America, and during the night it diffuses 
80 strong a phosphoric splendour from its head> 
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that it may be employed for the porpoie of ft candid 

or torch. See pi. Nat. Hist. Fig. 20. 

Fuller, a workman employed ia the wooUea 
mauutactories, to mill, or Booar cloths, ietgei,and 
other stufis, ia order to render them, more thick, 
compact, and durable. 

FuLLEB's-MrtA, m natural history, aaoift, gnry* 
ish, brown, dense, and hea?y marie : when d^h s 
of a greyish, ask-coloured brown, in all d ^yec g 
from very pide to almost black, and it has gene- 
rally somc&iiug of a greenish cast : it iBrttThM 
and firm, of a compact texture, oC m ron^^ a^ 
somewhat dusty surface, that adhfffes riigh|j|y. jh> 
the tongue : it ia rery aoft to thetdoch, not stain- 
ing, the hands, nor breaking easily betori^een the 
fingers. 

FoLLiNG, the art or act of scouring and pressing 
cloths, and other woollen manufactures, to cleanse, 
thicken, and render them more firm and strong, 
which is done by means of a water-mill. 

FuLMiNATiON. lu chemLstry, explosion or deto- 
nation, accompanied with a very considerable de- 
gree of sound. All these equally imply rapid de- 
composition with or without flame, and the inten- 
sity of sound alone distinguishes the idea fnf/ubni' 
nation from those of detonation and explosion* 

Fulminating Powder; a powder that explodes 
upon the application of certain degrees of heat 
with instantaneous combustion, and prodigious 
sound. These are sometimes made with metals, 
and sometimes without. 

Funds, a term adopted by those who speak of the 
public revenue oC \ia\i«nS) to signify the several 
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tax«s tliat have been laid upon merchandiiei eitber 
by way of dutiM of Giutom, or exdie, or in any 
other manner, to supply the pxig;endn nf the 
•tale, and to pay intemt for what aumi it may 
bare occasion to borrovr. Thus itts said, "aucha 
duty, or such a tax, is a good fund to uwi* er inch 
apurpoee." 

The fiindsortazesof the nnited Itingdmne, are 
either temporary or pErpetual: temporary ones, 
are such as are either impoaed for a certain num- 
ber of yean, or annually, as the laiid and molt- 
taxet : the perpetual tnnds, are those on which 
money ha* been borrowed for the public service, 
and which are appropriated for the secure and cer- 
tain payment oftbe interest of inch money, till 
the diMbaige of the principal m borrowed. See 

FuNOm, in botany, an order of *eg«tnb1ea, ex- 
tremely different from oU othen, and belon^ng; to 
the cryptogamim class of UiuHBus. The fuDgi hare, 
indeed, so little of the comroim and general ap- 
pearance of vegetables, that muiy have denied 
them to be such, and contended for their beings 
Mdy excrementoua matter, protroded from decay- 
ingvt^etablesof other kind: but, notwithctanding' 
the fnngi have neither the colour nor texture of 
otiier plants, nor leaves nor flowen like them, yet 
they must be allowed to belong to the v^etable 
kingdom, OS having absolnte and perfect seeds, 
consisting usually of single anthcrcc, which pro- 
duce planLi like those from which they are collected. 

The fungi ore extremely different in figure, and 
in their manner and place of growth J some grow- 
ing on the ground, tome ou living ti'ees, and many 




iimftidtfu ■■■■'■ ■ ''^ ■ ••■" ■ ■■ ■ ^ V »»^ 
arms; MjrauLsimdi^liitoii: anfljpflMiM^HM 

ialto(#r^MQrMMi.^ ltii%]8oiiMte'«aW#lMvi 

titteiiMteiii'diqr.'"'"' ' -'•- '- - - 

are luide to pw fhim die lolia to % flnlWilm 
ewuig|aii(ft rf ife ajpitoJBte 'tflMMil «1fliljfaf 
ODfeoit MuMptfne ortniB eperatioii VRrM|iii| vol** 
pb«r ind ttetak. Mis wisUMeto 1«m lAidstf 
fononii, the one, jrludi is j^eailEttr ^ «£tie ntittwi, 
is owii^ to water, and is cfQled aqaeoua foinoh ; tta 
ether, wirieh arises from the apj^etffitm offing ia 
kiunra by the name of iglieoirt Itasioii. 

PrancK, is flie wood of the Moms T$iielQRa»' M 
tree that mrws to a ooiistdeme. siae in Ae Wot 
Indies, fi is muohiised in dyeing yeflaw, and pKa<^ 
duces a large quanttty of oolooni^ tnaMer. 
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%Jff the seventh letter in the English alphabet, hot 
in the Greek, and all the oriental languages, it oc- 
eupies the third place. It is a nnite, and cannot be 
sounded wlthoat the assistance of a vowd. It haft 
a hard and a soft sound, as in gome, and gesture : 
as a numeral it formerly stood fm 400, and wiih 
a dash over it, g» 400,000. In music it is the cha- 
racter of the treble deff, and from its being placed 
at the head, the whole scale took tilie name 
Gamut. 

GabAes, or gaurSy a name given by the Moham- 
medans to all who do not prdess their religion, in 
the same sense that Christians use the word infidel^ 
or heathen^ and the Jews gentet^ or gentiles. In 
Persia and in India, the name has a more precisie 
signification, being applied to a religious sect who 
are said to be the remains of the andent followers 
of Zoroaster. They are commonly immersed ih 
the lowest condition of sodety ; akid are represented 
as extremely superstitious, but inoffensive, honest 
in their dealings, anrf in every respect rigorous in 
their morals, lliey expect a fqture life and judg- 
ment ; worship one God ; and have even preserved 
a pure idea of the s3rmbol of fire : for though zeal- 
ously attached to their rel^ous rites, among which 
arfe the sign of adoration to the rising sun, and thfe 
custom of perfomuDg all thdr devotions before 
fire, they declare that they venerate these ool^ ^s^ 
expressive images of the l>»!tj\i\aA93tSt. 
yoL. a, ft Q 
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iiitiniutc and remote virtues of the substances, 
throiigfii the means of lire and elaborate prepara- 
tions ; as calcination knd digestion. 

Gall, is a general word for acrid substances, and 
thus is used by St. Matthew for that mixture giren 
to Jesus while on the cross, which St. Mark calls 
wine mingled with myrrh. It was a custom among 
the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, to give such bitter 
mixtures to those condemned to painful deaths, in 
order to benumb their senses. 

Gall, in natural history, a protuberance or tu- 
mour produced by the puncture of insects, on plants 
and trees of various kinds, and of which a general 
idea will be formed from the account of the Oak- 
gall. 

Gall-bladder : is situated in the concave side 

of the liver, its use is to collect the Jbile, first se- 
creted in the liver, and mixing it with its own pe« 
culiar produce to perfect it farther, to retain it to- 
gr^ihor a certain time, and then expel it. 

Galleon, see REoisTER-sAip. 

Galley, a kind of low, flat-built vessel, furnished 
with one deck, and with sails and oars, and parti* 
cularly useful in the Mediterranean. 

Gallon, a measure of capacity both for dry and 
liquid things, containing four quarts; but these 
quarts, and consequently the gallon itself, are differ- 
ent, according to the quality ofthe thing measured : 
the wine gallon contains ^31 cubical inches, and 
holds eight pounds averdupois of pure water : the 
beer and ale gallons contain 2U2 solid inches, and 
liold lOj^lbs. nearly ; and the gallon for corn is equal 
to ^272^ cubic iuclies, and holds about' nine pounds 
1 J ounces of pure walQt. 
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An bigber consideration, however, even than 
this, would surely present itself to the mind of an 
enlightened lawgiver. It is the business of laws to 
prevent crimes, not to tnreate them ; but these laws 
create crimes, and are^ therefore at variance with the 
very principles of legislation. 

Gamut, or gam-ut, in music, a scale whereby 
a learner is taught to sound tb^ notes, utj re, tni,fa^ 
soly la, in their several orders and dispositions. 

Gam-ut is the first note in the scale. 

Gantlet, to throw the, a proverbial phrase, 
signifying to challenge or defy. The expres- 
sion derives its origin from th^ days of chivalry, 
when he that challenged an opponent in the lists 
threw down his glove, and he that accepted the 
challenge took it up. 

The word gantelet is French, and comes from 
gand or ganty a giove. The gantlet was made 
of iron, and the fingers were covered with small 
plates. The gantelet itself was not in use be- 
fore the thirteenth century. 

Gantlope, to run the, a proverbial phrase, com- 
monly expressed to run the gantlet, and signify- 
ing, primarily, a certain military punishment, and, 
figuratively, the passing through difficulties. Ac- 
cording to the erroneous pronunciation, the hearw 
who compares this phrase with that which is the 
subject of the preceding article, is much at a loss 
what to understand by tlie word gantlet. Tbereal 
words are these : *' To run the Ghait-race." 
Ghent, is a well-known town in Flanders; and 
hop, in the Belgic, signifies a race. The. gantlope, 
or Ghent-race, so ^ed becvise invionM >t. t^t 

3 2 
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place, 18 this : ia the land-service, when a soldier is 
to be punished in this manner, the regiment is 
drawn out in two ranks, facing each other, and 
each soldier having a switch in his hand, kshesthe 
criminal as he runs along naked from the waist 
upward : in the navy, the whole ship's crew is dis- 
posed in two rows, standing face to fiice on both 
sides of the deck, so as to form a line whereby the 
delinquent may go forward on one side, and return 
afl on the other, and each seaman, being furnished 
with a small twisted cord, strikes him as he passes. 

Gaol delvoery. See Assize. 

Garnet, in natural history, a very beautiful gem, 
of a red colour, with an admixture of blue, and 
found in Bohemia. When free from blemishes, it 
is little infeiior in colour to the oriental ruby, 
though only of a middle degree of hardness between 
the sapphire and the common crystal. It is ibund 
of various sizes, from that of a pin's head, to an 
inch in diameter. 

Garter, order of thCy a military oi*der of knight- 
hood, said to have been first instituted by Richard 
the First, at the siege of St. John of Acre, where 
he caused twenty-six knights, who firmly stood by 
him, to wear thongs of blue leather about their 
legs. It is also understood to have been perfected 
by Edward the Third, and to have received some 
alterations, which were afterwards laid aside, from 
Edward the Sixth ; but the number of knights re- 
mained as at first established, till the year 1786, 
when it was increased to thirty-two. 

This order is never conferred but upon persons of 
the highest rank. The motto, Honi 4oU qui maly 
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pense, is by some interpreted, << Sbapae to him that 
thinks eyil hereof," and said to allude to the ent^- 
prize of Edward for obtaining' the kingdom of 
France ; while others translate it ** Evil to him tliat 
evil thinks,*' and tell us, that with these words Ed- 
ward, at a ball, presented to the countess of Salis- 
bury her garter, which had happened to fall. In 
the spirit of the times, it is added, this incident laid 
the foundation of the order. If mere conjecture 
may be ventured on the subject, it is possible that 
the order was already in being, and that the king, 
with a happy presence of mind, quoted its motto. 
When the knights do not wear their robes, they are 
to have a silver star on their left side ; and they 
frequently wear a piece of jewelry, representing 
St. George, dependent on a blue ribbon, crossing 
the body from the left shoulder. They are not to 
appear abroad without the garter, which is the most 
important part of their habiliments, on penalty of 
65. 8d, to be paid to the register of the order. 
Their college is within the chapel of St. George, in 
the castle of Windsor. 

Gas, a general term employed in chemistry to 
express all those aerial fluids, whether produced by 
chemical experiments, or evolved in natural pro- 
cesses, which are not condensible by the cold of our 
atmosphere, and which diifer from the air of the 
atmosphere. The term gas does not include those 
aerial substances which furise from water, ether, 
&c. on the application of heat, because they are 
readily condensed into their respective fluids again, 
by a certain reduction of temperature^ whereas the 
gases i«tain their eUsticity in every variation of 



Hob tBinpoMtttni uA pKsnm of tm ittflMM(Mtofc 
See CAittfnnc «eui; HtDBcbniy OxTGBii, 9^ 

QumacJ^tieef m II nid of grj^ utopiirtmfliT ini-M 
pioeeis Of di^peitioii : it dboi not.tct IndiMMditf* 
imtdy on all gqbrtmooi, nor Kittibo intfo iii iB 
■niiiMls, wff doei il ookitiiuie tXwijBfif ^bmwnm 
nttore^ eves in tb« ttmo urinui: il adt i|idi m 
chflmical eaergy lo duMl?iag fiiod,' dwDges, com- 
pletely, all its aonsiUe propertiea, and gi?«r itn01r' 
lknd teiy difibrent onea. TbiB fluid doeanoiLaotaa 
a fermenti and it 18 a powwf al aatiaepCie. 

Gavel-kimd, a tentnre or omtom Mongittf to^ 
BabdainKentyfomoof.tlie priodipal propertiav of 
wiiicliar6tiiese: i. ^lieteiiantisofagotnalianaie, 
his ottato at 15 jroats. S. The ealaiedoei not«BelMat 
in ease of an a&mder ^andeierationftir ftlony, iIm 
niaxim hmg^ ' * ' . 

" Iliefiiilierto'tholpoDgli; " ' 

** Tl|e son to the pkmgh ;" or, 
«' The father to the bonde, 
<* The SOD to the londe;" 
S. In most places, he had the power of densln^ 
lands by will, before the statute for that purpose 
was made. 4. The lands descend not to the ddes^ 
the youngest (as is the case with those of a manor 
in Essex), or to any one son only, bat to alL These 
privileges were among those for which the Kentish 
men made a stand against the conqueror. Gsfid^ 
kind is, by some, said to signify the sort of tamva 
whichbeloDged to gavel-land; tjtdgavei Umd^ aa 
the folc'landy which payed tribute, was deraidde 
by will, and might descend to all the children.* Be^ 
fore the conquest, thv& is supposed to hare hmft 
tbt statA of the ka^ oii lBA^^»Gi^V{>. ^^s&sanl^ and, 
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iodeed, Itte priaoiples of the feodal ajiteni Trill ao- 
cooat &C all tike cuatonu lo which gavel-Lind te op- 
[wwd. It was this that gave the king a title W 
forfeited Ivida ; it wu> to piaiutitiD fighting- men, 
that landf were kept together bj tl)e law ol' primo- 
geaiture j it was atill more easeulUI to tbii end that 
such lands should not be deniable by will ; and. it 
WH8 in consideratiou of military service ti\aX they 
were free from taxes. 

GAtmri^eT. See GuraET. 

Gauntlofb. See Gahtlopb. 

Gadb. See Gabrb. 

Gauoino, or Btereotdetry, abratiah of geometry. 
See Ubnbvbation. 

, GAUZE,orGAW8E(fromtlie French £(uej,b com- 
moicB, a very thin, slight, traosparent kind of stuff, 
Woven Bometimes of silk, and sometimes only of 
thread. The gauze-loom is like a common one, 
but with some appendages. There vre figured 
gauzes, and some with flowers of gold ^ndsilT^', 
which last are chiefly brought from China. 

Gazette, a newspaper, or pnnted account of 
the transactioDB of all the countries in the known 
world, m a loose sheet or half sheet. In Britain, 
the name is ooafined to the paper of news pobliahed 
by authority. The word is French, from gatttta, 
a Venetian coin, of abouta&rlhbg iuvalue, which 
was the usual price of the first newspaper printed in 
tiiat slate. The firsf gazette published in England, 
was issued Nor. T, 1605, at Oxtbrd, where the 
court then was; and on the Jtiug'a return to the 
luetropolis, the series of London Gatttla com- 
menced. 

Gelatin, one of the coostUwui^axtei^ wm^ 
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■utatencM mill hiiiklliilii AlMillilf IJiMiifinr 
Whnpwe, k iMM&W Into liOiri al^- g rtijgy 
• cspioQs wliilicpfocqpiliiiflBWfnttby WUcsislBttSv 
aBdiiM8laUemwitor,«iilli »* diiDgiigd ^ (Bit 
fametotbeur. ltii«ip*Mipdfiitbolb<ifdbs' 
irfa mi flaiil pitoqf iBJBMikd -^ ^ ^>' ^ 

Gjw, iB tbe aatwii birtsry «r iMMfl^' i MnMr 
Bine fo all prcaioa atoMs^ of wliteb '0im( ire 
two daaaes, &e pdhicid, and aeni-pcllacid; 

1. The t^Uocid getni aiai anmjiWMT InJahj «x- 
liemeljliardyaiidofgnatlntrev - 

S. The aemi-pdloeid gema "«« ippimieaeil ef 
cliryilBlliiie nallv, d%hOy daNaed with «^ 

The knowle^ of gema dqiearia on bh a a n iaf • 
their hardiwn aiid edov; -Their h a idnc n ia ean* 
noDlj ^flowed to alaad « te Ibllowhif order ': i^^^ 
dhiiiMMid the haidaatof oil; Ae&tiie re^yfrn^' 
phiiOy jaoinib, enendd, ahoelfa^, garoety cariieoly 
/!haloedony, onyx, jasper, agate, porphyry, abd 
maffoie. This difference, howerer, fre^ently ra- 
ries. 

In point of colorar, the diamond is rained for ita 
transparency, the ruby for its porple, the sapphire 
for its blue, the emendd for its green, the jacinth 
Ibr its orange, the amethyst^cameol finr ita cama- 
' lion, the onyx for its tawny, the jasper, agate, and 
porpb^Ty, for their Termilion, green, and raiiegated 
tints. 

All these gems are sometimes ioond odioiiicd 
and spotted, and sometimes limped and oohrarless ; 
in which case, they are known from each other hy 
degree of hardness. 

The semi-pc^udd gcnvs «c« ^tefl^iently men- 
tiooedi on accoutit <A* V)kie ^^g^ax^^i Yw^*fta^ ^UL 
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i^mblems eDg;raved on them, in both ancient and 
modern times. * 

Gendarmes, or oens d'arves, in the history of 
France, the denomination ipven to a select body of 
horse, on account of their succeeding the ancient 
gendarmes, who were completely clothed in ar- 
mour. These troops were commanded by captain- 
lieutenants, the king and the princes of the blood 
being theur captains. 

Gender^ in grammar, a divloion of nouns or 
names, according as they belong to one of the two 
sexes, or to neither. It has happened, howevc^r, 
that a vaiiety of words have been classed as mascu- 
line or feminine, for no reason whatever. The 
English language has very few terminations by 
which the genders are distinguished, such as count 
and countestf but gerierally supplies distinct words ; 
us boy ^ girl; whereas, in the Latin and French, 
the terminations always mark the distinction, as 
bonus equus, a good horse; bona equoy a good, 
mare ; un bon citoyeny a good citizen ; unt bonn€ 
ciioyennCy a good female citizen. 

General, in mitita^ economy, one who com- 
mands in chief. 

General, Adjutant ^ one who attends the general, 
assists in council, and carries the general's orda« 
to the army. 

General, Lieutenant ^ the next in rank after the 
general, and often employed to command in chief. 

General, Major^ the next officer to the lieute- 
nant-general. 

GsNERALE, a particular beat of the drum, which 
gives notice for the infantry to be in readiness U 
xnireh. 
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GnmuLnsmo, eslled alfo iei|lria-geiiienl, and 
•imply gttieral, aQ officer who ooiniiiaiid# idl tiie 
niHitarf powers of m nation ; wtib Igivei onera to 
ftll oAer genera] oflken ; uid rioeives lime bim- 
•elf Irat from the kmg. The word 'watemmited by 
cardiiia] Richeliea, u a titlie for faimMfU; %pon bis 
going to commMid the Ftendi mny in Ibaly . 

Qeriva, or Chm (conrapted from genQvrey jo- 
niper,) in commerce, an ordinary mait spirit, dis- 
tilled a second tijne, with^addition of janiper- 
berries. ft is said that ofl of tugentine supplies 
the place of jumper, among modem dstiUers. 
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